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A SUMMER EVENING. 


BY KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 
AND PUBLISHED IN “THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE" WITH HIS MAFESTY'S GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 
(Translated by EMILY JULIAN.) 
HE wind grows calm, its force abates and dies away 

Far off in space ; 

Against the mast the white sail, wearied by the fray, 
Clings with soft grace. 

A shining gleam of summer rises in the night, 
Extending wide; 

And Venus mirrored in the water clear and bright, 
Smiles with glad pride, 

While in the silent beauty of the evening sky, 
Serene and pale, 

The glorious Night ‘midst myriad stars on high 
Unfolds her veil. 

A fairy wanders lovingly along the sands 
(So it would seem) ; 

And the sweet moment glorifies by magic hands, 
As in a dream. 

O fair Night, O Charmer, wrap me round with thy breeze 
From the far West, 

And tired of love and joy, on the calm waters at ease 


Take thou thy rest. 


Copyright. 
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Kilkenny Castle. 


KILKENNY 


CASTLE. 


THE SEAT OF THE MARQUESS OF ORMONDE. 
BY ANITA MACMAHON. 


“HE annals of Kilkenny Castle and 
its noble owners, the Butlers of 
Ormonde, practically comprise 

the history of Ireland from the time of 
the Anglo-Norman invasion down to the 
reign of George I., when the last Duke 
of Ormonde died in exile at Avignon. 
‘Theobald Fitzwalter, the first ancestor of 
the Ormondes who settled in Ireland, 
accompanied Henry II., and rendered 
this king such service that he appointed 
him Hereditary Chief Butler of Ireland, 
--hence the name Le Botiler or Butler 
assumed by his descendtmts—and gave 
him besides a large grant of land in the 
neighbourhood of Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny Castle was built for a fortress 
by the Earl of Pembroke, better known 
as ‘* Strongbow,” who chase a site already 
of great historic interest, as, from time 
immemorial, the ancient kings of Ossory 
had lived in regal if somewhat primitive 
state in their Castellum on this same hill, 
in the midst of the picturesque country 


known as the “ Golden Vale,” which is so 
fertile that even William of Orange was 
so stirred out of his usual taciturnity 
when he first caught sight of it that he 
exclaimed—‘“ ‘This indeed is a country 
worth fighting for,” 

From Strongbow the fortress passed as 
dower to his daughter, Isabella, on her 
marriage with William, Earl Marshal, 
from whose heirs it was purchased on 
September 12th, 1391, by the third 
Rarl of Ormonde, who some years later 
entertained Richard II. at the Castle 
for fourteen days, when this_ ill-fated 
monarch returned to England, recalled 
by the revolt of Bolingbroke which led 
to his subsequent imprisonment and 
death. 

Stirring scenes of chivalry and combat 
have passed within Kilkenny Castle’s 
venerable walls, and few heroes of romance 
are more interesting than the tenth Earl 
of Ormonde, known as Thomas DudA, 
or the Black Earl, from his swarthy 
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Withee cronies? 
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complexion and dark hair. The ninth 
Earl, his father, was poisoned at the 
famous banquet given at Ely House, 
Holborn, on October 17th, 1546; and 
Thomas, then a child, was brought up 
at. the English Court, together with 
Edward VI., who took great delight in 
his company. 

Through Anne Boleyn, Black Thomas 
was cousin to Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
reign he held the office of Earl Marshal 
of England, till at his own earnest request 
he was discharged from it, “ that he might 
not be obliged to continual attendance in 
that kingdom, and thus become a stranger 





Photo) 


independence both of speech and action, 
which must sometimes have been dis- 
tinctly trying to one of Elizabeth’s arrogant 
temper. Few of her subjects would with 
impunity have sent the following reply to 
Lord Burleigh, who had communicated to 
the Earl a royal command to seize and 
put in custody some of the Desmond clan 
to whom he had previously been told 
he might promise his protection if they 
yielded. 

“My lord,” wrote Ormonde, “I will never 
use treachery to any man, for it will touch 
both her Highness’ honour and my own 
credit too much; and whosoever gave the 


(W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


The Courtyard. 


to his own country.” The Queen then 
appointed him commander of her forces 
in Ireland, and he became honoured at 
home and abroad for his valour and 
wisdom, it being further recorded that 
“he kept up the greatest house and used 
the greatest hospitality of any person in the 
Kingdom, which got him the love of the 
people in general.” 

So highly did Elizabeth value her kins- 
man’s zeal and fidelity in her service, that 
not all the efforts of his numerous enemies 
could induce her to withdraw the favour 
she extended to him from the beginning to 
the end of her reign, in spite of the Earl’s 


Queen advice thus to write is fitter to execute 
such base service than I am. Saving my 
duty to Her Majesty, I would I were to have 
revenge by my sword of any man that thus 
persuadeth the Queen to write to me.” 


This letter was aimed at Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, whose repeated endeavours 
to injure Black Thomas were generally 
foiled by the latter’s quick wit and utter 
disregard for the possible consequences of 
his daring. Thus, one morning Dudley 
met him as he was going into Court, and 
with the triumphant air of one who thinks 
he is going to play a trump card, observed, 
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“My Lord of Ormonde, I dreamed of 
you last night.” 

“What could you dream of me?” de- 
manded ‘Thomas. 

““T dreamed that I gave you a box on 
the ear.” 

“Dreams, my Lord of Leicester,” came 
the disconcertingly ready answer, “are 
always to be interpreted by contraries,” 
and without more ceremony Black Thomas 
suited the action to the word, by giving 
Leicester a hearty cuff. 


important offices of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Lord High Steward of England 
with consummate ability; he was also 
distinguished for his nobility of character, 
and in Charles II.’s frivolous court, where 
his cheerful temper and lively wit made 
him a general favourite, he shone as 
almost the sole representative of the high- 
toned virtues of a nobler generation. 

The story of this Duke of Ormonde’s 
clandestine marriage with Lady Elizabeth 
Preston forms one of the most interesting 
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The Staircase. 


Kilkenny Castle ceased to be a fortress 
in the seventeenth century, and was entirely 
remodelled by the twelfth Earl of Ormonde, 
who had shared Charles II.’s exile in 
Holland and France, and there acquired 
a taste for the then prevalent castellated 
style of architecture. It was under the 
Stuart dynasty that the Butlers attained 
their highest eminence, and this twelfth 
Earl, who possessed rare statesmanlike 
qualities and superior intellectual gifts, is 
known to history as “the great Duke of 
Ormonde.” 

During very troubled times he filled the 


pages in the recently published Ormonde 
papers; for his lady-love, being a great 
heiress, was kept under strict supervision 
at Holland House in Kensington. 


“ Hither,” writes an old chronicler, 
“came Lord Ormonde in disguise (as a 
Romantic Lover) with a Pedlar’s pack 
upon his back, where 1* encountering y*® 
Daughters of y® Earl of Holland, his 
Lords? so charmed them w" his civil 
deportm' y‘ they run into y® house to y*® 
Lady Eliz: and told her there was at y® 
Back door one of the Handsomest Pedlars 
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The Picture Gallery. 


they had ever seen, and represented him 
so advantageously to her that they obliged 
her to come to take a view of him and y® 
wares in his pack. It is not improbable 
that, notwithstanding the Earl’s disguise y* 
young lady had some impression and idea 
of y® person who had sat w'" her in y* seat 
y° Sunday before, for, upon his opening 
his packe, he presented to her a pair of 
gloves into one of w“" he had before con- 
veyed a Letter, w™ she, on drawing on 
perceived, and notwithstanding y* young 
ladies offer to lend her money, to pay for 
y°® gloves, yet she retired to her chamber 
to fetch some, and, being there, perus’d 
y° letter and soon after returned with y* 
gloves again (into w‘" she as cunningly 
conveyed an answer) w™ she returned to 
y° amorous Pedlar. 

‘““What were y® contents of either of 
these letters can be no otherwise possibly 
guessed at than by the success, for within 
a small space after, the Young Couple 
liked one another so well that, notwith- 
standing y* circumspection and _ strict 
guard of y* Countess of Holland, they 
were happily marry’d to y* great sur- 
prise and displeasure of y* Court, y* 





(W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


Duke of Buckingham and y* Earl of 
Holland.” 


Lord Ormonde’s romance cost him 
dear, however, for, as Lady Elizabeth 
was a ward of the Crown, he had to pay a 
fine of £30,000. 

The second Duke of Ormonde played 
an equally prominent part in the public 
life of his time: he was one of the first to 
join the standard of William of Orange, 
on whose side he fought at the Battle 
of the Boyne, afterwards entertaining the 
monarch sumptuously at Kilkenny Castle, 
where this Duke held a court much more 
magnificent than that of any modern 
Viceroy, hence the people of Kilkenny 
imbibed Court manners from the Castle, 
and are still noted for their genial 
courtesy and amiability. As commander- 
in-chief under Queen Anne, the Duke 
destroyed the French fleet, sank the 
Spanish galleons in the harbour of Vigo, 
and took the fort of Redonella ; after- 
wards attainted and banished by George I., 
it is one of life’s little ironies that he 
received a pension of 2,000 pistoles from 
Spain, on which he lived in retirement at 
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Avignon until he died in 1745, when his 
remains were brought to England and 
laid beside those of his grandfather in the 
family vault in Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In 1791 the Irish House of Lords 
restored a portion of the estates to John 
Butler of Garrickricken, who became 
seventeenth Earl of Ormonde, and whose 
son Walter was created Marquess of 
Ormonde in 1810, though the family pos- 
sessions never again reached their former 
magnificence. 

At different periods Kilkenny Castle 
underwent further alteration and restora- 
tion to suit the taste of its noble owners, 
and this has naturally led to some in- 
congruities of architecture ; nevertheless 
the whole presents an imposing and 
picturesque effect, especially when looking 
from St. John’s Bridge one sees the 
battiements and ivied towers standing 
out in sharp relief on a grassy eminence 
overlooking the limpid waters of the 
Nore, in which the grey walls and green 
verdure find clear reflection. 

The Castle now forms three sides of 
a quadrangle, and retains three of the 
original round towers and curtain walls ; 
the eastern side is occupied by the hand- 


some picture gallery, built at the beginning 
of the last century to contain one of the 
most valuable art collections in Ireland. 
In the western wing are the private apart- 
ments and the Muniment Room, with its 
precious MSS, of the quantity of which 
some idea may be obtained from the 
fact that Mr. Carte, who wrote the history 
of the first Duke of Ormonde, had to 
employ three Irish cars to remove to 
Dublin such as he required. 

The chief entrance, surmounted by a 
festoon carved in Caen stone, is in the 
centre block, and through it we pass into 
a hall richly decorated with old Spanish 
leather, where a mellow-toned clock and 
handsomely carved cabinet claim notice. 
Close by is the Drawing-room, which 
generally contains the symbolical Golden 
Key and Crystal Ball belonging to the 
Ormondes, which is here reproduced. 
This tastefully furnished and essentially 
“home-like” apartment, hung in brocaded 
Irish poplin of a golden shade, and sur- 
rounded with massive well-filled bookcases, 
possesses many portraits and photographs 
which reveal the close connection which 
has always existed between the Ormondes 
and the English Royal Family. 

Leaving this part of the Castle, which 
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The Drawing-room 
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contains also the Library and Billiard- 
room, the latter apartment overlooking 
the garden, which is reached by a broad 
stone piazza, we then mount the grand 
staircase, adorned by a suite of fifteenth- 
century tapestry, consisting of six pieces, 


contains embedded in it a rare piece 
of ivory, given them by the Stuarts, 
who had brought it from Scotland to 
England when the thrones of the two 
countries were united. These golden 
cups figure largely in the family coat-of- 

















Elizabeth, wife of Robert Staples, and heiress of General 
Snodgrass (grandaunt of present Marquess). By Romney. 


thirteen feet deep and from fourteen to 
twenty-two feet long, illustrating scenes 
from the life of Decius, the Roman 
general : this tapestry is from the Kilkenny 
manufacture, started by Pierre, eighth Earl 
of Ormonde, and his wife, ‘“‘ good Countess 
Margaret,” one of the many industries 
which owed their origin to the enterprise 
and patronage of the Butler family. 
Concealed by the tapestry at the head 
of the first flight, is the door of the 
Dining-room, an apartment with walls from 
twelve to fifteen feet in thickness, which 
presents a splendid appearance on State 
occasions—such as the entertainment 
given for the Duke and Duchess of 
York—when the entire collection of gold 
plate, which is valued at a million and a 
quarter, is displayed. This gold service, 
which is believed to have been presented 
to the first Duke by Charles I., forms 
one of the most precious heirlooms of 
the Ormonde family, and includes the 
rich antique drinking-cups, to one of 
which a special value is attached, as it 


arms, together with the Celtic motto of 
“Butler a Boo!” (Butler to Victory), and 
are the symbol of the office of Chief 
Butlership, to which the only duty attached 
was that of attending the King at his 
solemn Coronation Banquet, and _pre- 
senting him with a cup of wine, this 
cup being generally afterwards bestowed 
on the bearer, together with other pieces 
of the Coronation plate. 

The Coronation of George IV. was the 
last occasion on which the head of the 
House of Ormonde acted as Chief Butler 
of Ireland, for the famous banquet 
this King held in Westminster Hall 
proved so costly that all succeeding 
sovereigns dispensed with the function. 
The present Marquess of Ormonde, who 
is twenty-seventh Hereditary Butler, 
claimed his privilege when the arrange- 
ments for King Edward’s Coronation 
were being made, in case a State 
banquet should be held. The family, 
however, no longer possess the right to 
levy a tax on all wines imported into 
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Ireland, which Henry II. bestowed with 
the Butlership on ‘Theobald Fitzwalter, 
as, at the beginning of the last century, 
the first Marquess of Ormonde sold this 
prisage of wines to the Government for a 
sum of £216,000. 

One of the most remarkable modern 
additions to the collection of plate is the 
gold fox, life size, which was presented by 
the members of the Kilkenny Hunt to 
Lord Ormonde on the occasion of his 
marriage with Lady Elizabeth Grosvenor. 
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objects worthy of minute inspection ; an 
apartment off this corridor contains an 
interesting series of engravings of Shake- 
spearean scenes, and the windows look on 
to a terraced garden with a fine chestnut 
grove to the left and a fountain playing 
in the centre. 

We then retrace our steps down the 
Moorish staircase and enter the Picture 
Gallery, for which Kilkenny Castle is justly 
celebrated. This noble apartment, which 
is a hundred and twenty feet long, has a 

















“Black Thomas,” 10th Earl of Ormonde, K.@. 


From the Dining-room a_ handsome 
Moorish staircase in Caen stone leads to 
the chamber prepared to receive the 
late Empress of Austria; this room has 
admirably preserved wall decorations of the 
mammoth style of flower-pot, balustrade 
and general out-of-door genre in vogue 
with the great-great-grandmothers of the 
present generation. A corridor com- 
municating with the Imperial Chamber 
runs the entire length of the building at 
each side, and is decorated with tapestries, 
parchments of great age, and many other 


(Born 1531, died 1674.) 


beautiful parquet floor, strewn witn fine 
tiger and leopard skins, and a harmoni- 
ously coloured ceiling in medizeval style. 
The effect from the door is truly mag- 
nificent, as, in addition to the vast array 
of priceless pictures, the walls are lined 
with exquisite inlaid cabinets full of 
valuable old china, with chairs and tables 
of rare design and workmanship, as well 
as with fine marble busts placed on 
pedestals at regular intervals ; while the 
deep oriel window recesses (which are 
covered in the same Spanish leather used 
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in the entrance hall) command extensive 
views of the surrounding country and 
Kilkenny itself, of which an old chronicler 
quaintly says—“‘ the subjacent town is so 
picturesque that it seems as though it had 
been built merely to be looked at from 
the castle windows.” 

A prominent feature in the gallery is 
the beautifully carved mantelpiece of 
Carrara marble, which illustrates some 
important events in the history of the 
Ormonde family, entwined with oak, ivy, 
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Irish House of Lords. ‘The Usher of 
the Black Rod having somewhat roughly 
demanded it, Ormonde replied that “7 
he had his sword it should be in his guts,” 
and so marched to his seat, and was the 
only peer who sat with a sword that day 
in the House ; an act of defiance which, 
curiously enough, was the beginning of the 
important friendship between the Duke 
and the Earl of Strafford, who was then 
Viceroy in Ireland. 

5. The same Duke as Lord Lieutenant 

















“The Great Duke,” James, 12th Earl and 1st Duke of Ormonde, K.@. 
(Born 1610, died 1688.) 


vine, and other leaves of delicate work- 
manship. ‘The scenes are as follows : 

1. The first Earl of Ormonde, as Chief 
Butler, presenting the Cup of Wine to the 
King. 

2. The purchase of Kilkenny Castle by 
the third Earl of Ormonde on September 
12th, 1391. 

3. King Richard II., who visited Kil- 
kenny Castle in 1399, acting as godfather 
to the son of the third Earl. 

4. The first Duke of Ormonde refusing 
to give up his sword at the door of the 


of Ireland, which office he held for thirty- 
five years, 

6. The Countess of Ormonde dis- 
tributing alms ; signifying the relief given 
to the poor during the famine years. 

The gallery contains some two hundred 
pictures, which include a number of works 
by the best masters. Especially deserving 
of mention are a mellow-toned “‘ Marriage 
of St. Catharine,” by Correggio, a “St. 
John,” by Murillo, a small ‘ Circum- 
cision,” by Tintoretto, an ‘‘ Assumption,” 
by Luca Giordano, and portraits by 
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Holbein, Zucchero, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Sir Peter Lely, and Wissing, as well as 
by Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Beechey, 
Sant, Catterson-Smith, and the Hon. H. 
Graves (cousin to Lord Ormonde). 


Among the landscapes the most 
noticeable are by Claude Poussin, 


Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, Canaletto, Horace 
Vernet, and Nasmyth. 

Two ancestral portraits hanging to the 
right and left of Rothwell’s picture of the 
late Queen Victoria are of the ninth Earl 
of Ormonde by Holbein, and his son 
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herent of the Stuarts, it is natural that 
these monarchs and their followers should 
occupy prominent places in the Picture 
Gallery, which thus, apart from all question 
of art, is of great value and interest as 
an historic document which testifies 
eloquently to the important part taken by 
the Ormondes in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A fine portrait of 
Charles I., by Van Dyck, represents the 
King in his customary dignified attitude ; 
the face, however, is pale, and wears an 
expression of deep melancholy, which is 
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The Earl of Strafford (beheaded 1641) by Van Dyck. 


Thomas, the Black Earl before alluded 
to, by Zucchero. This portrait of Black 
Thomas, which is of unquestionable 
authenticity, was purchased by the late 
Dowager Marchioness at an auction in 
Derbyshire, and shows the Earl, who was 
reputed one of the handsomest men of 
the day, still in the prime of life : the face 
is fine and full of character, and well 
corresponds with what we know of the 
Earl’s personality. It is curious that a 
good portrait of the Earl’s bitterest enemy, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, hangs now 
peacefully close beside him. 


As the Ormondes were devoted ad- 


here very appropriate, as his gaze seems 
to rest on a splendid picture of the Earl 
of Strafford, whose loyal allegiance he so 
ill requited by finally signing his death 
warrant. This portrait of Strafford is also 
attributed to Van Dyck, and might indeed 
belong to the best period of this master’s 
work, so brilliantly is the light concentrated 
on the face and armour, and so harmo- 
nious the colouring. ‘That-of Charles I.’s 
consort, Queen Henrietta, though called 
a Van Dyck, is more probably by his pupil 
Gandy, who was brought to Ireland by 
the Duke of Ormonde, and is believed 
to have done much work for him. 
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Portraits of the first and second Dukes 
of Ormonde hang on either side of the 
large window which terminates the gallery ; 
and as both of these noblemen held high 
positions in the King’s army in Ireland, the 
present Marquess had the portraits copied 
by Mr, Catterson Smith (son of the well- 
known artist of this name), and presented 
them to the officers of the recently created 
Irish Guards, in whose mess-room they 
now hang. ‘The portrait of James, first 
Duke and twelfth Earl of Ormonde 
(1610-88), which is here reproduced, is 
attributed to Sir Peter Lely, but is more 
probably by Wissing : the Duke is clad in 
armour crossed by the ribbon of the Garter ; 
he holds a baton in his hand, and the fine 
knightly figure is martial and full of life. 

To connoisseurs one of the most 
interesting works in the gallery is Romney’s 
portrait of the grand-auntof LordOrmonde, 
Elizabeth Russell, afterwards wife of 
Robert Staples, and heiress of General 
Snodgrass, whose portrait hangs near. 
This work of art is in Romney’s best style, 
and it would be difficult to find a more 
successful rendering of the charm of 
childish innocence than that afforded by 
this dainty little maiden, whose golden 
hair, deep blue eyes and delicate features 
already indicate the beauty which made 
its owner celebrated in after years. 

A great contrast to this picture of 
brilliant youth is afforded by that of 
Elizabeth Staples’ sister-in-law, Grace 


Louise, Marchioness of Ormonde, grand- 
mother of the present Marquess: this 
admirable representation of calmly medi- 
tative old age is justly reckoned to be 
the masterpiece of Catterson Smith, the 
then President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and the most fashionable 
portrait painter in Dublin of his period. 
A beautiful portrait of the late Dowager 
Marchioness of Ormonde, who died last 
summer, hangs near; it is by the Hon. 
H. Graves, who well brought out the 
sweet expression and refined beauty of 
this gracious lady, who, during her son’s 
long minority, did so much to restore 
and improve Kilkenny Castle. There 
are also portraits by the same artist of 
the present owner—who is third Marquess 
and twenty-first Earl of Ormonde—in the 
uniform of Captain of the First Life 
Guards, and of the Marchioness, who is 
the eldest daughter of the first Duke of 
Westminster. 


It is of interest that a facsimile of 
Kilkenny Castle is now being completed 
on the other side of the Atlantic by the 
American millionaire, Mr. Howard Gould, 
who visited Kilkenny in 1901, and was 
so much impressed by Lord Ormonde’s 
beautiful and picturesque residence, that 
on his return to America he procured 
a suitable site on Long Island, facing the 
Sound, and is expending a million sterling 
on the erection of Castle Gould. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF INVITATION CARDS. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED CROKER CORRESPONDENCE. 


spondence. It is comprised in a 

packet of invitation cards, and some 
three dozen invitation notes and answers 
indifferent-badly held together between 
shabby post-octavo paper boards. But 
the interest of it is very much in inverse 
ratio to its bulk. 

In 1825, and for some years before, 
and for more years after, John Wilson 
Croker was a _ four-square  sommité — 
official, political, social, literary. He was 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, and, as he 
said, “the humble servant of the Board,” 
though as Sir Joseph Yorke, who had 
been of it, said, “ precisely the reverse 
was the case.’ He had the ear of the 
House from the night he first entered it 
as the elect of Downpatrick. He was the 
close friend of Canning and on intimate 
terms with the great Duke. He, Canning 
and George Ellis had started the Quarterly 
Review, and he was still one of its prin- 
cipal contributors. Francis Charles, 3rd 
Marquis of Hertford, and Thackeray’s 
Marquis of Steyne, was under  extra- 
ordinary obligations to him. He was 
not only the guest of his Sovereign at 
Brighton and at Windsor, but the chosen 
recipient of some very confidential com- 
munications from the Royal lips. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Croker would naturally be 
on the invitation-list of everybody who 
was anybody in London Society, and 
would have everybody who was any- 
body, as naturally, on his own. That is 
where the interest of this correspondence 
comes in. 


if does not bulk very big, this corre- 
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Francis Charles Seymour, above-men- 
tioned, for instance—how many of the 
Marquis of Steyne’s invitation cards are 
there yet extant? Here are two: one of 
them in the neat Jtalian hand of Francis 
Charles’ wife, the Maria Fagniani whom 
he had married when he was twenty-one, 
and she, they say, was seven or eight 
years older. She had brought him three 
fortunes: George Selwyn had left her 
£30,000 ; “Old Q” five times as much ; 
and yet a third putative father, her 
mother’s husband, had similarly acknow- 
ledged the claims of paternity. 

The Hertfords request the honour of 
Mr. Croker’s company at dinner, to meet 
H.R.H. the Duke of York; so does the 
other Duke at Apsley House ; so do the 
Lievens’ at Ashburnham House, in rural 
Chelsea. Lady Hertford’s neat card com- 
prises the ladies of Mr. Croker’s family, 
‘“Mrs. and Miss Croker.” Miss Croker, 
though always so styled, was ‘‘Nony” 
Pennell, his wife’s sister, whom he had 
adopted, whom George IV, used to pet, 
and whom Sir George was, by-and-by, 
to make Lady Barrow. ‘The occasion of 
this particular invitation was a “small and 
early,” with music, at 105, Piccadilly ; 
and the document has its topographical 
importance. It disposes of the tradition 
that the house, now occupied by the 
Isthmian Club, which Lord Hertford 
built on the site of the Pulteney Hotel— 
the Claridge’s of its day—was never in- 
habited by him. 

Sir George Cockburn—he who carried 
Napoleon to St. Helena—sends a dinner 


Wits. 
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invitation for seven o'clock at the 
Admiralty. Seven was the fashionable 
hour. Lord Bathurst, Secretary for War 
and the Colonies, makes it a quarter past 
seven once. But that function was in 
honour of the King’s birthday. A card 
from Lord Dudley (4th Viscount then 
and Earl that should be) is underlined 
“ Half-past seven.” He was an exceptional 
personage, though, in many respects. Of 
others who request, there is Mr. Huskisson, 
who was to be the first important victim 
of a railway accident, and who then com- 
bined Treasurer of the Navy and President 
to the Board of Trade. ‘State papers 
at 3,” Mr. Croker has memorandumed on 
the blank side. There were the Lonsdales: 
he, Sir William, 2nd Baronet and 1st 
Earl; she, the sister of another great 
friend of the Secretary’s—Lord Westmor- 
land. There are the Salisburys, the 
grandfather of the present Marquis, and 
his first wife, the city heiress, Bamber 
Gascoyne’s daughter. Lord Liverpool, 
the perennial Premier, has a dinner at 
Combe Wood, and he thinks half-past 
six quite late enough. The Attorney- 
General and Lady Copley entertain on 
Sunday, May 8th, at 25, George Street, 
where they are the near neighbours of 
the Salisburys, at 21, Hanover Square. 
On another occasion Lady Copley is at 
home, and a ball is to the fore. Then, 
the host is Sir George Warrender, uncle 
of the late Sir George, and almost as 
famous an Amphitryon. There is Lord 


Anglesey, the Paget of the Peninsula 
and the Uxbridge of Waterloo; or 


Lord Shaftesbury, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords; or Sir 
Charles Lamb, grandfather of the present 


Sir Archibald, and husband 


Wellesley-Pole, Lady Priscilla, daughter of 
the 3rd Earl of Mornington. Lord Howard 
de Walden, who had a previous engage- 
ment to dine with Baron von Maltzan, 
the Prussian Ambassador, contracted an- 
other engagement, three years later, with 
the sister and co-heir of the 5th Duke of 
Portland, which has been of very con- 
siderable advantage to his successor. 

From Hadden’s Hotel, in Down Street, 
Piccadilly, Lord Enniskillen sends a card 
of acceptance. He was the Cole who got 
the U.K. Barony of Grinstead, and made 
himself the son-in-law of the rst Lord 
Uxbridge. From the Irish Office Mr. 
Goulburn writes a holograph intimation 
of his intention to “‘ do himself the honour 
of waiting on Mr. Croker at dinner” ; 
and from 26, Park Street, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, whose safety-lamp and baronetcy 
were then both some seven years old, 
states, in the shaky and decrepit hand 
of a savant of forty-seven, who was to 
die ‘‘worn out” at fifty-one, much such 
another quaint response. 

To take a hand at these cards is to 
feel loth to lay them down; but the 
main interest of this correspondence is 
to be found inside the shabby paper 
boards. How and why is explained in 
an introductory page or two, where the 
caligraphy starts as copperplate and gets 
more feminine as it goes along. ‘The 
caligraphist, we may take it, was Mrs. 
Croker, since she alone is likely to have 
been in a position ‘‘to keep the following 
together.” ‘That she did so was merely 
because she thought that “‘in fifty years 
to come these trifles ” might be the same 
“kind of curiosity ” which similar trifles 
had seemed to her when turning over 





of the Dowager Lady Mont- 
gomerie; or the grand- 
father of Earl Carrington, 
Robert Smith, 1st Baron. 
Regrets come from Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge ; the 
original Lord Exmouth ; 
Lord and Lady Burghersh ; 
Lord Howard de Walden. 
Lord Burghersh was_ the 
Peninsular soldier, decor- 
ated with half the Orders of 
Europe, who was to bear 
his style for fifty-seven years 
before it came to his turn 
to write himself Westmor- 
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the papers of George Selwyn of fifty years 
before. Why she preserved these parti- 
cular notes to serve as examples of the 
fashionable form of responding to social 
invitations in her day was, no doubt, 
because they happened to be evoked by 
a social invitation of a somewhat record 
character. Mr. Croker—it is always “‘ Mr. 
Croker,” and never ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Croker”—had invited a distinguished 
company to “a dinner on the water” 
for the Wednesday, July 27th, 1825. 
They were “to embark at Tower Stairs 
at half-past two in the afternoon, and, 
after dining on board H.M.S. Horatio, 
were to return to land at Whitehall Stairs, 
where carriages should be order’d at 
to o'clock.” The Horatio lay some- 
where off Greenhithe. The Zc/ipse steam- 
boat is certified under his hand by Mr. 
James Couch, of H.M.S. Venus, to be 
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Greek frieze border. Two letters from 
the Dowager Marchioness, Castlereagh’s 
widow, bear the Dartford postmark ; one 
from Lord Bathurst has his frank ; all are 
superlatively gilt-edged, The devices on 
the seals are broken, but the vermilion 
of the wax is still as ruddy as when 
these sealers dropped it—the signatures 
of some of them still as full of life as 
when they were affixed. Black, still, 
and bold is that of Robert Dundas, 
Storekeeper-General of the Navy then, 
4th Viscount Melville that should be, 
and dead but these seventeen years. 
As black, and bolder, is Lord Westmor- 
land’s, with never a sign on it of the 
cecity which was to end in total blindness, 
before his long life of over fourscore 
came to an end, at Brighton, about the 
time his present Majesty was born. He 
was John Fane, roth Earl and K.G. He 
had been at Emmanuel 
with Pitt. He had made 
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match with Robert Child’s 
only child and heir, very 
much to the advantage of 
their daughter, the future 
Lady Jersey. His first 
wife had died during 
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capable of doing the journey in a couple 
of hours, and of providing “all the ac- 
commodation you can possibly require.” 

How far that accommodation was 
tested may be gathered from a_ pencil 
memorandum of Croker’s on the back 
of a letter of excuse from Charles Green- 
wood, Canning’s near neighbour out at 
Brompton. Seventy-five invitations had 
resulted in forty-three acceptances. The 
host, his wife, and ‘“‘ Nony ” would bring 
the total up to forty-six. 

For the form, this correspondence 
was innocent of envelopes. Men folded 
an ordinary sheet of notepaper in three, 
and sealed the edges at their conjunc- 
tion. Ladies did the same when they 
entrusted their missives to the post. 
Otherwise, the cocked-hat shape was de 
rigueur. White, buff, and grey were the 
prevailing colours. Lady Peel affects a 
tender green ; the Marchioness of London- 
derry a creamy tint, with an elaborate 


and the younger daughter 
of their marriage, Lady 
Cecily Jane Georgiana, 
known by her last font name, was 
also one of Mr. Croker’s correspond- 
ents. Lord Westmorland had accepted 
the invitation to the ‘‘dinner on_ the 
water”; but when, his daughter writes, 
“Papa was alarmed at the idea of 
going out to sea, which we heard was 
your intention, we engaged to dine at 
Lord Mansfield’s in the country.” And 
Lady Georgiana does not see how they 
can break this engagement for what will 
be, she is sure, a very delightful party. 
Evidently she and papa felt much safer 
at Lord Mansfield’s. She writes the prim, 
lean hand of a coiffeuse of St. Catherine, 
and she died, in single blessedness, at 
Brympton Park, in Somerset, that had been 
her mother’s, not quite three decades back. 

Other associations attach to the next 
letter of excuse. ‘ We shall be journeying 
towards Lisle on Wednesday,” the writer 
explains, “instead of going with you, 
which I should have liked very much.” 
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And she is, very sincerely, Mr. Croker’s 


H. Arbuthnot. She was the Duke of 
Wellington’s Mrs. Arbuthnot, Henry 


Fane’s daughter, Sir Henry Fane’s sister, 
and Charles Arbuthnot’s second wife. 
They were married in 1814. Arbuthnot, 
the diplomatist—‘‘ not only Minister but 
Admiral,” as Sir Henry Blackwood wrote 
to Castlereagh—who had been aboard 
the fleet that forced the Dardanelles in 
1804, was a little older than the Duke. 
The acquaintance had commenced in 
Paris, after the peace, in 1815. Nine 
years after the date of this letter, on 
August 2nd, 1834, the Duke was at 
Hatfield., Late in the evening an express 
arrived with the news that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
was dead, in some out-of-the-way place 
in the country, “of spasms”—in point 
of fact, of cholera. ‘The 
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Anne, or, as she preferred to be known, 
Emily, the Dowager Marchioness. She 
was living at North Cray, by Dartford, 
where her husband had made his end. 
She writes, as with a flighty, flurried, and 
irresponsible pin, first to say that she will 
join the water-party at Woolwich if they 
will kindly let her know what time she 
should be there; and next, to explain 
that she cannot have that pleasure, as 
she is obliged to go to London on 
account of Lady Caroline Pratt’s marriage. 
Lady Caroline—a daughter of the 2nd 
Earl and ist Marquis Camden—did not 
marry Alexander Robert Stewart till July 
28th, the day after the: party; and up 
to the last moment his vivacious relative 
evidently intended to grace both functions. 

The Liverpools send their excuse from 
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Her house was his home ; 
and, with all his glory and 
greatness, he never had a 
home.” 

Lord and Lady London- 
derry regret extremely that, 
being previously engaged, 
they cannot avail them- 
selves of Mr. Croker’s kind 
invitation. It is Lady 
Londonderry’s pretty hand 
which conveys this intima- 
tion on the Greek frieze-bordered paper. 
He was Castlereagh’s half-brother, and 
had succeeded to the title after the 
catastrophe of 1822. Three years previ- 
ously he had married the writer of this 
letter, and, by Royal licence, had changed 
his own for her patronymic of Vane. 
He was a famous soldier, who wore 
most European decorations, and was 
two-and-twenty years his wife’s senior. 
Tom Moore had rhymed amusingly about 
young ladies who married old dandies that 
might be their daddies; but this old 
dandy did very well with his wife’s money : 
he started the family coal business, built 
Seaham Harbour, and passed on a_per- 
sonalty of £400,000 to his successors. 

The ‘previous engagement” which 
deprived Mr. Croker of these distinguished 
guests is explained by another, Amelia 
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WRITTEN ACCEPTANCE. 
Fife House onthe very day. But Mr. 
Croker had probably discounted it. 
Some days previously he had received 
a letter with a signature to it which 
a reader to-day might mistake for that 
of ‘“‘ Wellington.” It was a way the Right 
Hon. Frederick Robinson had of signing 
himself. Mr. Croker knew that cramped 
autograph very well. The Right Hon. 
Frederick had been a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in the Secretary’s first year of office. 
Now he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
By-and-by he was to be Lord Goderich 
and the short-lived Premier who should 
succeed Canning. Ten years hence his 
signature would expand into “ Ripon.” 
Meanwhile he writes from Downing 
Street to say (what he had forgotten when 
he saw his old colleague) that Lord 
Liverpool had fixed three o’clock that very 
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over the signature that all 
Europe was once familiar 
with, there is dated a 
characteristic won possumus 
of Lord Palmerston’s. “I 
very sorry that I 
shall not be able to join 
your Water-Party, as I 
must be at the Southamp- 


“a ton Races.” Of course 


must! And he was, 
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and won a cup which, 
luckily, he thinks, “ was 
the exact match of one I 








ANOTHER ACCEPTANCE FORMULA. 


27th for a Treasury Board upon the 
Deccan prize business, “so you must 
accept my regrets instead of my com- 
pany.” He writes a shocking bad hand, 
but he must have been very good company. 

From “G, L.” comes a missive, in a 
big, schoolboy sort of “fist,” signed “G, C.” 
“G. L.” stands for Gloucester Lodge, 
Brompton, and ‘‘G. C.” for Lord Liver- 
pool’s Foreign Secretary, George Canning. 
Mr. Canning “fears that there is no 
hope of my being fit for aquatick 
excursions by Wednesday.” He — has 
“just been ordered not to dine with the 
Prussian Minister that day.” He had got 
gout, in short. 

Then there is Mr. Speaker, the Right 
Hon. Charles Manners Sutton. He 
writes from Palace Yard that his house 
is so completely a hospital that he 
dare not, positively, engage himself. He 
was a widower, and he had the future 
grandfather of the present Lord Canter- 


bury to look after. Another Right 
Honourable, who was William Yates 


Peel, M.P., brother of the 


won at Salisbury, the week 
after.” This seems to 
have, in a measure, consoled 
him for “ only getting £15 for Biondella’s 
walk-over.” 

If the £edipse did not carry him to 
Greenhithe, some neighbours of his in 
Stan. St.” were passengers by her. Lady 
Georgina Bathurst explains that, ‘as 
Mama is too unwell to leave town as soon 
as she expected, Papa and myself hope to 
be of your party.” And papa writes him- 
self to ask his host to be his guest on the 
Saturday following, at a quarter past 
seven. ‘The Ladies Ashley Cooper, as 
one of them certifies, with an extremely 
fine-pointed pen, will likewise ‘have the 
honour of dining with Mr. Croker on the 
water.” They are an_ interesting trio. 
The eldest, Lady Charlotte, was the Lady 
Charlotte Neeld of after years; Lady 
Harriet married Henry Thomas Lowry 
Corry, and became the mother of Lord 
Rowton ; the third sister, Lord Rowton’s 
aunt, was the wife of Henry Lyster, of 
Rowton Castle, Salop, from which the 
late ‘‘ Monty ” took his title. 


Sir Byam and Miss Martin regret 





2nd Sir Robert, gives him- 
selfa looser leg. He was 
a family man, too. He 
had married Lord Mount- 
cashell’s daughter when he 
and she were six years 
younger. He will 
great pleasure in being of 
the party; but “as Lady 
Jane was confined on 
Thursday last, she will 


not be able to avail her- 
self,” etc. 

From ‘Stan. St.,” which 
was his 
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Cassillis’ at Richmond. 
But may she beg a card 
for General and Mrs. Fuller 
—‘‘my sister”? She was 
much more diffident about 
making that request than 
so charming a woman, and 
one who wrote so very 
nicely, need have been, one 
would fancy. 

The General and Mrs. 
Fuller may have filled the 
vacancies which were left 
by Lord Anglesey and his 
youngest daughter, Lady 
Agnes Paget, born to him 


) 
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that they cannot have the pleasure of 
waiting on Mr. Croker. Sir Byam, 
whose front fore-name was Thomas, had 
begun his career in the Navy as “Captain’s 
servant” on the Pegasus, in 1786, when 
he was thirteen. He had been a famous 
fighter of single-ship actions. Now he 
was Comptroller of the Navy and M.P. 
for Plymouth. By-and-by he was to be 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, and Rear- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom. In 
the latter office, and also as one of the 
Hon. Brethren of Trinity House, he was 
to be succeeded by the famous grand- 
father of the present Earl of Dundonald. 
“ Bry" Sq'” —another abbreviated 
address—foots a note of delighted (under- 
lined) acceptance from Lady Strachan 
for herself and Sir Richard. He was 
sixty-five then, this veteran, who had 
been a captain under Hawke ; and there 
were three more years of life in him. 
But he had already attained immortality. 
He was the naval com- 
mander in the Walcheren 


of his first wife. They 
were leaving town for 
Brighton, which, at the end 
of July, and when there was no “ Sussex 
fortnight,” strikes one as odd now. Lady 
Agnes, who, a few years later, was to be 
Marchioness of Stafford, died in 1845, 
but as Lord Alfred Paget’s half-sister she 
is linked on to a much later time. 
“Elizabeth Mallett Seymour,” who in- 
dites an extremely legible acceptance from 
Hampton Court, was Sir Lawrence Palk’s 
daughter, married, a month before Water- 
loo, as his first wife, to Sir Horace 
Beauchamp Seymour, M.P., Colonel, and 
K.C.B. Their son, Charles Francis, 
Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel Scots 
Fusilier Guards, was to die a soldier’s 
death at Inkerman. His brother, who 
adopted the sister service, was the late 
and much longer-lived Lord Alcester. 
Lady Seymours is an_ interesting 
autograph, though, doubtless, a greater 
commercial value would attach to that 
of James Smith, of “ Rejected Addresses ” 
fame. Writing from his office at 18, Austin 





Expedition for whom Lord 
Chatham waited with his 





sword drawn, and _ who, 
“longing to be at ’em, 


stood waiting for the Earl 
of Chatham.” 

The Robert Peels had, 
of course, received an invi- 


Returns thanks for the Honor of 
= MS Othe 





tation, which Lady Peel, 


on the green-tinted paper, 
dated from Whitehall Gar- 
dens, very much regrets 
they are unable to accept, 
“as we had ourselves fixed 
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the day for going to Lord 
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Friars, Mr. Smith sprawls over a whole 
page to say that ‘Tower Stairs will not see 
him on Wednesday. 

Another, though not a_ professional, 
humorist turns up in the person of the 
Hon. Fleetwood Pellew, C.B., Captain 
R.N. He was the future admiral whom 
the Zimes articled out of active service 
half a century ago, after the last mutiny 
on board his flagship, at Hong-Kong. 
He and his wife were at 7, Grafton 
Street, ‘not exactly our own house.” 
It was, presumably, “‘our Aunt’s, Mrs. 
Chaplin, a very young old lady,” but not 
quite young enough, the writer thought, 
for so gay a thing as a_ water-party. 
Perhaps he said as much. Anyhow, he 
seems to have got his sailing-orders, and 
neither he nor his wife was of the com- 
pany. She was his first wife, Harriet, 
the only child of Sir Godfrey Webster, 
4th Baronet, by the lady who subsequently 
became much more widely known as 
Elizabeth Vassal, Lady Holland. 

The only black seal in this corre- 
spondence appears upon a letter from 
Sir Alexander Grant, the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Commons. 
His father, 7th Baronet of Dalvey, had died 
very unexpectedly on Sunday the 24th. 

There were, however, one or two 
distinguished invalids. Lady Carrington 
was one who did not recover. She died 


two years after the Croker function. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence writes from Russell 
Square that he is another victim. There 


is influenza in every quavering stroke of his 
pen. And he had been * by command” 
to Paris, where ‘“‘ La Grippe ” was rampant, 
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to paint Charles X. The veteran Planta, 
of the British Museum, whose manuscript 
is marvellous for a man of over eighty, 
has had to postpone his social engage- 
ments likewise. 

Two letters relate to extraneous matters. 
Robert William Hay—a Hay of the 
Kinnoulls and Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies—desires, “fon behalf of 
certain fair ladies,” to be certified as to 
the composition of one of Lord Hertford’s 
parties. And Theodore Hook, whose 
caligraphy, at any rate, was everything it 
should be, explains that for “ inexplicable 
reasons,” which one can quite understand, 
he does not think it advisable to turn up 
at Eel-Pie Island for a picnic, but that 
he may be expected at the Palace in the 
evening. 

And one letter is connected with some- 
thing of a mystery. It is written in by 
no means unfading ink, and it is signed 
“Fanny Orby Hunter ”—an uncommon 
name. ‘‘ We,” she says, “have been 
staying in the country, which accounts for 
our not answering earlier this obliging 
invitation.” Who were “we”? In the 
registry of deaths at Dieppe there appears 
the name of ‘Georges Orby Hunter, 
Colonel d’Infanterie anglais” : domiciled 
at 6, Grande Rue; supposed age, 
seventy ; date of demise, April 2oth, 1843 ; 
parentage and wife, unknown. 

Now this George Orby Hunter was the 
translator of Byron’s ‘‘ Giaour,” ‘“ Bride 
of Abydos,” “Cain,” and 156 stanzas of 
“Don Juan” into French. Was the 
Fanny Orby Hunter of this Croker 
correspondence his wife ? 

W. F. W. 
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BY A. LANG. 


I. 
HE leaden light of a noon in early 
December hardly sufficed for 
Molly Vaughan’s — needlework, 


and for Kate Wogan’s reading it seemed 
not to suffice at all. The two cousins 
were sitting by themselves in the library 
of the Castle, a long narrow room on the 
first floor ; outside ran a railed gallery, 
above the old hall. 

Molly was perched on a stool in the 
deep window niche; the stool she had 
set On a narrow platform, to which you 
climbed by five steps from the level of 
the library floor. ‘The window, that over- 
looked the avenue, had been cut when 
James I. was king, out of the thickness 
of the wall of the gate-tower ; and the gate- 
tower, under the Red William, had been 
built for the keep of a Norman settler on 
the wild Marches of Wales. The black 
Jacobean panelling of the library and the 
brown backs of the books on the shelves 
sucked up the pallid light. Molly, in the 
window, could see to stitch her scraps of 
a white silk petticoat into cockades ; but 
Kate, it seemed, could not see to read the 
“Adventures of Pamela” that layin her lap, 
and was new to her, Mr. Richardson having 
published his famous book in 1741, when 
Miss Wogan happened to be in France. 
The young lady, her hands clasped across 
her knees, was gazing into the fire of logs 
in the deep chimney-place. Now and 
again she shivered slightly: the day was 
bitterly cold. 

Nevertheless the door of the library had 
been left half open, and, whenever the outer 
door of the hall below was opened to admit 
a visitor, the frosty wind brought up with 
it a gale of the strong tobacco which the 
assembled squires were moodily smoking. 
Always came the muffled sounds of men’s 
voices—now low, now loud, and the 
grating of heavy oaken chairs as they were 
shifted on the stone floor of the hall, 


beneath their anxious occupants. Any 
one could feel that something was going 
to happen, and that something not so 
pleasant to everybody as the drinking of 
toasts to the King over the water. 

Molly, in the window recess, would 
pause from her work and listen, now and 
then, to the voices from the hall beneath, 
or would rise and look through the window 
behind her down the avenue. This she 
did whenever horses’ hoofs clattered on the 
frozen road. Then she would watch the 
stranger who was welcomed at the door, 
and hearken while the voices in the hall 
rose louder and more eager, to die again 
in a kind of anxious disappointed hush. 

“* Nobody but a neighbour, of the Cycle 
Club*—Mr. Williams of the Barrow,” said 
Molly, after one of these arrivals ; and the 
snip of her scissors sounded again, as she 
trimmed and twisted odds and ends of 
white silk into a cockade. 

Kate did not answer. 

“The adventures of chaste Pamela do 
not seem to hold your attention, Kate,” 
the sewing girl said again ; adding, “1 am 
not surprised : greater adventures than a 
waiting-maid’s are at the doors. I wonder 
how you can keep so mum and still.” 

Her own voice was trembling with 
eagerness : her fingers were quivering as 
she snipped, or sewed in the gold thread 
which made the heart of her white roses. 
There are some of them still to be seen 
among the relics in old Welsh houses ; 
the silk is darkened, and the tarnished 
gold has long lost its glitter. It is manya 
year since ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s roses ” withered 
in a day. 

“If you won’t read, and despise fidget- 
ing, Kate,” said the sewing girl, who 
could neither be still nor silent, ‘‘ at least 
you might work as Ido. Oh, why can’t 
I do more? How can the men sit 
smoking and prosing when they should 
rise and ride?” 

“Whither should they be riding ?” said 


* A Welsh Jacobite society. 
Copyright 1904 by Andrew Lang. 
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Kate, picking up a dry twig from the 
hearth and tossing it on the flames. 

“They might ride northward till they 
heard the guns,” said Mary, flushing : 
“perhaps to-day they are fighting at 
Preston.” 

“They say the third time is lucky,” 
said Kate; “I am sure I do not know. 
Preston has twice brought ill fortune to 
the Stuarts.” 

** And, Kate, you do not seem to care— 
you that have been in France, and had 
a kiss of the Prince’s hand: you, a 
Wogan !” 

“There are Wogans and Wogans,” said 
the other girl listlessly. “ We have had 
a regicide in our family, you know, as 
well as a Cavalier. We had Uncle Tom, 
as well as Uncle Ned.” 

She leaned forward and watched the 
flames again; she was lithe and tall, of 
the dark, brilliant type of the Irish. 

The sewing girl rose and threw down a 
lapful of scraps of silk and golden thread. 
She came to her moody friend, knelt 
beside her, and coaxingly laid her brown 
head on the red silk that draped the dark 
girl’s knees. ‘‘ Dear Cousin Kate, what 
ails you? why are you so still and sad 
when the Prince may be within a short 
day’s ride? Five years ago, when we were 
young, you were all on fire for the Cause.” 

“Tt is very cold to-day,” muttered 
Mabel, shivering. 

“Then you were with us, summer or 
winter, hot or cold.” 

The dark girl lowered her grey eyes to 
the other’s kind face. ‘“ Molly, I am so 
silent because . . . because I have too 
much to say. Heart and soul! I have 
no heart in my body, except for you.” 

““T was afraid of that, Kate, ever 
since you came back from France,” 
murmured Molly, her brown head buried 
on her cousin’s breast. She was sorry, 
and she was curious. ‘ Do you want to 
tell me, dear ?” she whispered. 

“Something in me seems to keep 
forcing me to tell you. Heart and soul! 
Molly, I learned many things in France 
besides French.” 

“You learned to draw, I know, and to 
play the spinet, and sing to charm ‘fish 
out of the water, and water out of a stone,’ 
and to ride better than any of us girls— 
oh, and to fence as well as Dick! Oh, 
Mabel, and the same man taught you 
all of these things! I understand, dear 
Mabel !” 


“Yes,” said Kate dreamily : “it was the 
old story. I learned my lesson from one 
who knew much though he was young. 
He taught me a world of things for 
little fee. Silver and gold had I none, 
but what I had I gave. So now, Molly, 
I have no heart ; and Molly, they made 
me believe, in France, that we have no 
souls. Nothing is true that the priests 
have told us.” 

Molly jumped up and crossed herself. 
A Catholic of Wales, she knew little of 
the happy discoveries then recent and 
fashionable in France. 

“Oh, hush, Kate!” cried Molly. “ You 
are in a fever, you are hot and cold, 
you don’t know what you speak! Some 
wicked man in France has said these 
words in your hearing. Let me bring 
Father Walsh to you : he is in the Oratory, 
praying for the Cause. He is a doctor, 
as well as a priest. Let me go”; for Kate 
had clasped her round the waist. Kate 
was the stronger by far, and held her 
firmly. 

“No,” she whispered—“ let me confess 
to you, not to a priest.” 

What she confessed was bitter enough 
to hear—the new creed philosophical. 

““Can men believe these things and 
live ?” cried Molly. 

“We call them /hilosophes,” said Kate. 
“ They live very merrily. How Monsieur 
Arouet used to make us laugh at the old 
Bible stories! Yes, all the ladies used to 
laugh! I was too happy, for one, to care 
for heaven or hell, death or judgment, 
true stories or fairy tales. And then there 
came another woman and took away my 
teacher, and did me a worse wrong, even, 
that I cannot tell you, Molly. Where my 
heart was, there is only the gnawing of 
pain and shame.” 

‘‘Shame, Kate !” 

“Tt was an unbearable wrong and 
wickedness. A man would have known 
what to do, but we are women. Am 
I to forgive? A saint would not have 
forgiven.” 

Kate hid her face in her hands and 
sobbed. 

Molly also was puzzled and miserable. 
She did not want to know more. The 
silence grew: they could hear the great 
clock tick in the hall, for below the men 
were strangely quiet. 

Kate lifted her hand without looking 
up, and the other girl caught it and laid 
it against her own cheek, which was wet. 
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** After all I had something left of my 
own,” said Kate—‘‘I had my secret. 
Now I have given it to you—the last thing 
that I had to give, except my love, that 
you had long ago. But you will keep my 
secret, won’t you?” 

**T shall keep it while I keep my love 
for you, and that is till I die, and after. 
And my love, and Dick’s love, Kate, 
shall give you back your heart, and you 
will forget these wicked French lies, and 
Dick will right your wrong . ' 


“My wrong no man can _ right,” 
muttered Kate, “and no woman may. 


Oh, it is not fair!” 

Molly suddenly leaped to her window- 
seat, and looked down the road; as 
swiftly Kate was deep in “ Pamela.” 

They had heard on the stairs the 
footfalls of a booted man. He entered, 
a young fellow—manifestly, by the resem- 
blance of features and complexion, the 
brother of the girl in the window-seat. 

** Molly is in her watch-tower,” he said, 
“but I doubt she will see no more than 
Sister Anne did, in ‘ Bluebeard.’ ” 

“Have you no news?” said Kate, 
looking up from her ‘‘ Pamela.” 

“Nothing but reports: the Prince is 
within two days’ march of Derby, with all 
Cheshire and Lancashire behind him, 
say some; or he has turned off to the 
Midlands to meet the Duke; or he is 
away northward again, as fast as the red 
shanks of his Highlanders can carry 
them. Every one has a different tale. 
Nothing certain: never a word for Sir 
Watkin and Wales! Was ever enterprise 
so ill guided? And here we sit.. .” 
he said, moodily flicking his boot with 
his riding-whip. 

“We are more active,” said Kate. 
“Here ’””—she stooped and took a white 
cockade from the heap—-“‘is a badge for 
you, Cousin Dick. Wear it where it will be 
seen by the rebels—the Hanoverian’s men, 
—or keep it till you may wear it at Court.” 

“T shall keep it while I live, Cousin 
Kate, as you wrought it ; though I hope 
it may be black with powder before the 
week is out.” 

Kate did not disclaim having been the 
artificer of the silken knot; and Molly, 
who had turned round to speak, caught 
her glance and was silent. 


There was no madness in Kate's 


manner now, but there was what Molly 
liked no better, and dreaded even more. 
“T can be still nowhere, not even with 
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you, Kate,” said Dick, rising to go; ‘‘and 
I do so reek of tobacco from the pipes of 
a dozen wavering squires that 1 am no 
fit company for ladies. Here comes 
another neighbour—with cross-news, or 
cross-questions. By the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs he comes alone. But I 
must see him.” 

Dick leaped to the window-seat, where 
Molly was still gazing down the road. A 
single horseman on a weary grey turned the 
corner and came in view. ‘It is young 
Morgan of the Weld,” said Dick, “as far 
as I can smoke him under his heavy 
riding-cloak. But I never saw his horse 
before. And, egad, if it is Morgan, he 
has more courage than all the rest. He 
is the only man of them that has ridden 
in wearing the white cockade. I wonder 
if he wore it all the way ?” 

He ran from the room, leaving the door 
open. Molly watched the horseman. 
Kate sat still ; she had dropped her book 
again, and seemed listless as ever. 

“Tt is not Tom Morgan,” said Molly. 
“Ttisno one whom we know—indeed, we 
know no man half so handsome ; though, 
by the patch on his chin, he has cut 
himself in shaving. He is young, and 
looks very daring. Can it be a rider from 
the Prince, at last? Can it be—the 
Prince himself?” 

She spoke to herself, not to Mabel. 
She ran out on to the gallery and 
stooped behind the railings that were 
draped with tapestry, whence she could 
see into the hall. ‘There was a noise of 
welcoming the new-comer ; out of many 
voices his came singularly clear and sweet, 
with an accent strange to the watching 
girl: it seemed to be French with a touch, 
for those who could recognise it, of the 
soft West Highland brogue. The words 
were of a broken English. The Prince, 
she knew, spoke English with the English 
accent; and, little as she had hoped, she 
felt a sinking of the heart. Molly crept 
back into the panelled room. Kate was 
crouched by the half-open door, her face 
averted. Molly looked strangely at her ; 
the fancy entered her mind, would this 
voice be that of the man whom Kate called 
her teacher? Kate rose, went up to the 
window-seat, and gazed down the empty 
avenue, drumming with her fingers on the 
pane. 

“From the voice,” Kate said listlessly, 
“‘a stranger has come at last. He does 
not speak English or Welsh, whatever he 
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speaks. Run back to your eavesdropping, 
Molly ; 1 am ashamed of mine.” 

Molly, without replying, flitted to her 
shelter behind the gallery railing, and Kate, 
noiselessly descending from the window- 
seat, crouched again in the shelter of the 
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open door, listening. Men were putting 
questions to the stranger, now in English, 
now in Welsh, to little purpose. A 
squire had just ended a Welsh sentence. 
The stranger spoke: ‘‘Zst-ce-gue cest le 
Gallois que j’écoute,—would it be de 
Gaelic she would be? LZxcusez, je 





nentends pas. Have you personne gui 
parle Francats—no French speaking ?” 
“Begad, he’s right,” cried the old 
Squire : “ we shall never make him out 
at this rate. What English he has is 
Scotch, and what Welsh he has is Erse, 
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“The young lady, her hands clasped across her knees, was gazing into the fire of logs in the deep chimney- 
place.” 


as hard as Hebrew; but he rattles out 
French quick enough, if any of us knew 
it. There is Father Walsh, or—no, what 
a fool I am !—there is Kate: she patters 
parleyvoo like any Monsieur of the lot, 
damn them all. Dick, run upstairs and 
ask Kate to come down and interpret.” 
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In a moment Molly was on her window- 
seat, Kate had retreated and ensconced 
herself in the armchair by the fire, and 
then Dick ran up and entered the room. 

“The Prince has sent a messenger,” 
he explained, “an officer in French 
service, who speaks no human language 
but French. I suppose he is of Scotch 
blood, born in France, and so he is safe 
as a prisoner of war if he is taken. ‘They 
would hang any prisoner they could make 
out to be a British subject. But we can 
only understand one word out of five 
that he says, so the Squire asks you, 
Kate, to come down and translate him.” 

He took her hand. ‘‘ Why, how cold 
you are! Your blood must have gone 
back to your heart,” said Dick. 

“Tt is at the Prince’s service, wherever 
it may be,” said Kate, blushing; while 

Molly liked her way less than ever. 

“Well, the colour shows in your face 
now, that never I saw so pretty. ‘This 
Captain Pink-o’-the-fashion in his French 
clothes looks coxcomb enough to believe 
you show your colour for 477.” 

Dick turned and ran downstairs. Kate 
followed more slowly: she swiftly picked 
up a white cockade from the floor, and 
pinned it above her heart. 

The stranger, his booted legs stretched 
out wearily, sat uncloaked in the hall— 
a shining presence among the plain 
squires, in his gay French clothes, un- 
soiled by war. But there were three 
little stains of blood on the lace band 
round his throat. Nothing else marred 
his elegance, and he fingered the patch 
where he had cut his chin. He seemed 
about Dick’s age; but his eyes were as 
hard as they were handsome. Seeing 
Kate as she descended the last steps 
into the hall, he raised a silver cup and 
drank a long draught of claret. “A la 
santé du Prince et de Mademoiselle!’ he 
said, and next moment was performing 
a deep French bow to Kate. She curt- 
sied to the ground, stately, remote, and 
pale as snow. 

The stranger, bowing, handed to Kate 

a letter which the company had already 
‘seen. It briefly bade Sir Arthur Vaughan 
trust the bearer, Captain Macdonald de 
Juvigny, and was signed “Charles P.R.” 
The girl kissed the signature, and the 
stranger, smiling oddly, murmured words 
in French which sent the colour angrily 
back to her face, while her black brows 
contracted fiercely. 


The words, which no man _ present 
understood, were: ‘“ Vous portez encore 
la rose blanche! Miracle de fidélité! 
On retrouve la belle brebis égarée! ” 

Kate’s hand flew with a clutch to the 
white cockade above her heart. 

To Dick, who was watching her, it 
seemed as if the girl only checked herself 
by an effort from wrenching the cockade 
from her bosom. A moment, Dick divined, 
and she would have torn off the emblem 
and tossed it in the Frenchman’s face. 

“What the devil has he said to Kate?” 
muttered Dick audibly; but his cousin 
was listening now with quiet attention, 
and a face blank of expression, while 
Captain Pink, as Dick called him, spoke 
rapidly and aloud, in French. 

She began to interpret. “ Monsieur 
Macdonald de Juvigny tells me that he 
has seen me in Paris, though I do not 
remember his face. He has just left my 
uncle, Colonel Nicholas Wogan, who is, 
I know, with his Royal Highness, and 
now rides to raise Wales for the Cause.” 

“Hurrah for old one-armed Nick!” 
cried Dick Davis. 

De Juvigny spoke again. 

“The gentleman says,” Kate inter- 
preted, while the Frenchman fingered the 
cut on his chin, “that his orders are to 
report to my uncle, Sir Arthur, alone. 
Sir Arthur will communicate what he is 
charged with to the rest of the gentlemen. 
He has news of importance.” 

‘“Orders must be obeyed, friends,” 
remarked Sir Arthur. “ You must excuse 
me for a quarter of an hour. Kate, lead 
Monsieur Macdonald—I can speak the 
first half of his name easiest—to the 
summer parlour. I'll follow as fast as 
my gout will let me. Faith, I scarce feel 
as if the saddle was the place for me this 
winter morning.” 

M. de Juvigny, one hand on_his 
heart, swept a bow with his hat to the 
company. Kate led him out of the hall ; 
he was whispering to her rapidly; she, 
with head erect, gave no sign that she 
heard him. Dick glared after them 
angrily. 

The Squire hobbled after, very slow 
and lame, leaning a gouty red hand on 
tables as he passed. When the door at 
last closed behind him, Dick turned 


fiercely to a young man in the throng. 
‘*Was I so unfortunate,” he asked, ‘as 
to hear Mr. Williams say that Sir Arthur’s 
gout was mighty convenient ?” 
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“Was mighty inconvenient, Mr. 
Vaughan, was what I took the freedom 
to observe. Does any gentleman here 
dissent from my expression of sympathy?” 

“Sir, I beg your pardon for my mis- 
take,” said Dick, in the coldest of tones ; 
and the company began to talk all at 
once and very loud to cover the incident. 
Dick sat down, silent, toying with his 
sword-hilt. Whatever the rest might feel, 
Dick was on fire to fight somebody— 
anybody, white cockade or black. ‘That 
French coxcomb, he was sure, had been 
insulting his cousin. 

When the side door was opening again, 
Dick sped from the hall by another way. 
He ran along a passage till he saw Kate’s 
skirt turning the corner of a staircase, 
and followed her eagerly. He heard her 
sob. 

‘Kate, what is it? Tell me!” 

“Bad news from Spain: our uncle 
Charles very ill,” answered Kate, entering 
her room. Dick heard the bolt ring in 
the staple. 

“That is a girl’s lie,” thought honest 
Dick to himself. “She never saw my 
uncle—none of us ever did. But my 
father had a letter from him, at La 
Mancha, later than any news that could 
have reached the Prince from Spain. 
How can I get even with that coward 
Captain Pink-o’-the-fashion? He is in 
my father’s house, I cannot tread on 
his toe, or pick a quarrel over the cards. 
By George, I have a plan! Nobody will 
know that we have quarrelled, if this 
Captain Pink has the heart of a mouse.” 

Dick found his way to the library 
without crossing the hall. Molly was 
sitting by the fire ; she had been crying. 

“What possesses the women this day?” 
thought Dick; but what he said was, 
“Molly, where is the French dictionary?” 

Molly went to a shelf and found it. 
“What do you want?” she asked. 

“Something I have to ask of that 
French officer. He has said a word she 
does not like to Mabel. Go and see her— 
she is in her room.” 

“Dick, you won’t quarrel ?” 

“In my father’s house ?” asked Dick. 
“Ts it likely? But I want to understand. 
That is the way, my uncle Nick says, to 
avoid a misunderstanding. I am sure 
Mabel needs you.” 

Molly went off reluctantly. She knew 
that her brother could be obstinate. 

Dick seized on the French dictionary, 
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and, not without labour, discovered some 
words that he wanted. Then he opened 
a drawer in a card-table, and took out a 
card—the ace of hearts. On this he wrote 
very distinctly the words which he had 
found, and threw the rest of the incom- 
plete pack behind a bookcase. The 
card on which he had written he placed 
in a pocket in the breast of his coat. 
Then he sauntered down into the hall. 

Horses were being brought to the 
door ; guests with rather pale faces were 
taking the stirrup cup; others, five or 
six, were to stay for the night. 

Sir Arthur beckoned Dick into a corner, 
where he sat beside a tankard. ‘“ Dick, 
you whelp, where have you been? I’ve 
sent the Mounseer to your room to 
unboot himself, and put his neat feet in 
a pair of your sprawling pumps, and to 
change his linen—though, faith, you have 
none fine enough for his wear.” 

** He is very welcome, sir. I am sorry 
I was away, but you came back to the 
hall before I expected you. May I ask 
his news ?” 

“We must rise and ride, those of us 
who can mount a horse,” said the Squire, 
looking tenderly at his gouty foot. “I 
would rather be ordering my carriage to 
carry me to the Bath, but needs must 
when somebody drives. The Prince has 
spoken very candid and fair, I must say. 
If we can join him the day after to-morrow, 
or promise to join him the day after, he 
will make for London. If not, he cannot 
keep the faces of the Highland chiefs to 
the South for another day. The Cheshire 
gentry have flinched. Of Lancashire only 
a mob from Manchester has come in. 
He has hopes from his brother Henry, 
and the French, but no certain news. 
Barry has gone to my Lord Barrymore 
and Sir Watkin ; French officers, like our 
Mounseer, are riding to warn all the 
Cycle Club.” 

The Squire had seldom told a tale so 
long and so plain: he told it mournfully, 
and comforted himself with flagons. 

“We are all ready here, sir: do we 
ride to-night ?” asked Dick. 

“The others are not ready, except for 
a few near neighbours, who will dine and 
sleep here ; the rest go home, and muster 
here to-morrow. Bring Molly to me in 
the blue study: let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow—— ” ‘The Squire sighed, and 
did not finish the text. 

“Should I mount at once?” thought 
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Dick, as he went on his errand. “No, 
I must settle first with Captain Pink.” 

A troop of servants and gentlemen 
cantered down the avenue and away. 


Il. 


Molly sat at the head of the table at 
dinner: beside her the French officer, very 
courtly and gallant. Molly had a little 
French, and she did her best to amuse 
him ; her mind all the while was with 
Kate, who had refused to see her, and 
had sent to say that she was ill and must 
keep her room. Dick, watching closely, 
saw no touch of insolence in the French- 
man’s words and looks —nothing more than 
the accustomed and honourable gallantry 
of the time. The squires drank deep 
enough to forget care; and Molly, when 
the dishes were removed, curtsied and 
left them to their wine. Dick moved up 
beside Monsieur de Juvigny; the usual 
loyal toasts were honoured: Dick doing 
his best, as he had scarce any French, to 
keep the visitor’s glass full. But this was 
an easy task, for the officer never really 
emptied it, merely putting his lips to the 
wine. 

“Father,” said Dick, stepping to the 
Squire in his great chair, “we cannot 
well talk to our guest, but the cards speak 
a language that all gentlemen understand.” 

“Cards!” cried the Squire; and the 
servants, drawing up another table of 
green baize, brought clean glasses and a 
box holding several packs. 

De Juvigny rose with alacrity, lugging 
out a heavy purse and pouring a heap of 
louis d’or before him on the table. The 
others did likewise, and a huge bowl of 
punch was set down. 

The night sped, amid shouts of 
laughter and oaths from the wild squires. 
More than one fell sound asleep amidst 
the din ; others played eagerly—they had 
brought money for their expedition. 
Fortune went and came in varying tides: 
the gold crossed with the tides from place 
to place on the table. The hours ran 
by, unnoted; but the night had begun 
early, and by eleven o'clock Dick and 
the Frenchman were the only sober men 
in the room, the only men who, strictly 
speaking, could keep their feet if they 


rose. ‘Two were under the table, vaguely 
quarrelling. De Juvigny smiled over a 


considerable heap of gold at the young 
man opposite, beside whom lay two or 
three pieces. ‘The rest were cleared out. 
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Dick called the servants: they helped 
their defeated and half-unconscious masters 
away to bed. The gouty Squire, babbling 
hospitalities, was wheeled off in an arm- 
chair specially constructed for that purpose. 
One of the servants of the house handed 
a sealed note to Dick. 

Bowing to De Juvigny for permission, 
he opened it, read it, thrust it in his 
pocket, and murmured a word to the 
man, who left the room. ‘Then, with the 
sweetest of smiles, Dick took up two of 
the candlesticks, and, again bowing to 
De Juvigny, waved his hand, and moved 
towards the door. 

‘* Dormez, dormes, chers  amours,” 
hummed Dick, laughing. _ He had no 
French, but the words came in a song 
that Kate used to sing. 

The Frenchman laughed back: he 
rather liked this intelligent young bar- 
barian. He crammed the captive gold 
into his wide pockets. A dozen pieces 
slipped from his fingers and rolled on the 
carpet. De Juvigny looked at the 
servants, and pointed to the floor with a 
gesture of permission, ‘The men, who 
had been gazing with greedy eyes at so 
great a treasure, glanced at Dick, and 
when he smiled, began to hunt for the 
fallen pieces, whispering eagerly in 
Welsh. But one was watching the move- 
ments of the Frenchman. 

De Juvigny laid his hand affectionately 
on the lad’s shoulder, as if to steady 
himself, and followed his candle-bearer. 
Dick led him to his room, bowed to him 
to enter first, and surveyed all with the 
attentive eye of the host. The bed lay 
white and inviting; the fire flickered a 
lullaby ; a pile of letters, one unfinished, 
was heaped on the bureau: all was well. 

Then Dick, setting down one candle on 
a table by the bed, lit from the flame 
of the other an illumination through the 
room, on _ walls, chimneypiece, and 
dressing-table. Last, he drew his card 
from his pocket and, bowing, handed it 
to the Frenchman, who read— 

“ Vous insultes une femme. 
un lache.” 

The Frenchman read, and _ smiled. 
“DT’Amour west pas si aveugle!” he 
murmured to himself. ‘Then, taking from 
his fob a watch that burned with 
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diamonds, he placed his white ringed 
finger at a figure on the dial. 

Dick looked at the figure indicated, 
smiled, bowed again, profoundly, and lit 
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Seeing Kate as she descended the last steps into the hall, he raised a silver cup and drank a long draught 
of claret. ‘A la santé du Prince et de Mademoiselle.’” 


his way, with his one candle, through the himself. “If one did not know better, 

long black corridors, to his own room. one might think the brute a gentleman.” 
“Clever of him to give me the hour of A door was open: the dim light from 

meeting in that way,” said Dick aloud to a low fire within showed a woman’s figure 
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in the doorway. Kate stood there, and 
beckoned to Dick to enter. 

He hesitated. : 

“Come: you must come!” she whispered 
imperiously. 

Dick looked right and left: there was 
no light and no sound in the corridor — 
the house was wondrous still. He 
entered ; Kate softly closed the door, 
and stood with her back against it. 

“Dick, I was watching and listening : 
I heard what you said to yourself.” 

Her face, in her fallen black hair, was 
white, her eyes shining in the light of the 
candle which was in Dick’s hand. 

His hand trembled. ‘I am sorry that 
you heard,” said he. 

“Dick, dear Dick, you must not do 
what you intend. You must not meet 
that man. It will harm the Cause.” 

* Your honour, our honour, come before 
the Cause. He insulted you under our 
roof. We two quarrelled over the cards 
when the rest had gone: it is_ easily 
explained. Good-night.” He tried to 
pass her. 

She stood firm. ‘ Dick, you cannot 
fight! If you fall by his sword, your 
memory will be a mockery while men 
remember. If he falls by your sword, 
your honour is lost for ever.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, but I 
can take care of my honour,” said Dick. 
** Kate,” he went on, “you know what 
you are to me: to you I am Molly’s 
brother. This is not a matter for women’s 
meddling.” 

Kate paused one moment; then her 
face altered. She looked as Dick had 
never thought to see her look. Her eyes 
fell; then, as she raised them to his face, 
they softened and glowed. ‘ What you 
are to me? Oh, Dick, don’t you know? 
You are everything.” 

She caught him in a wild embrace, she 
laid her cheek against his; then, with 
a little low laughter, she blew out the 
candle. 

In that moment Dick’s love for Kate 
Wogan fell dead. He was very young, 
very inexperienced, but he was certain 
that love for him was not in her heart. 
Was she playing this strange part for the 
first time? He shook in her embrace, 
but he undid her arms from his neck. 
*‘T am very sorry,” he said, with a kind 
of sob. ‘‘ But your honour is mine.” 

He moved her from her place, he went 
forth, shutting the door very carefully. 
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He groped his way down the corridor for 
six paces; then he stood and listened, 
while he took off his shoes. All was 
deathly still. When perfectly assured that 
no one was stirring, he went stealthily to 
his room, feeling his way by the walls 
of the corridors. His door was open, the 
firelight shone out from it. He entered, 
locked his door, and threw himself, face 
down, on his bed. 

Molly, awakened in the deep of the 
night, heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
galloping down the way from the stables 
—the hoofs of two horses, she thought. 
She drew her repeater from below her 
pillow, and pressed the spring. There 
was no tinkle of the tiny silver bells. 
She had forgotten to wind her watch, and 
it had run down. She dared not go from 
her room to consult a clock ; Kate's door, 
she knew, was bolted—no help there. 

The girl tossed and turned, tormented 
by many thoughts, and unwittingly at last 
fell asleep. ‘The early sounds of folk 
astir in the castle before the dawn did not 
arouse her. When she awoke it was in 
the yellow light and among the dancing 
shadows of a candle held in an old 
woman’s trembling hand. 

“ Nurse, Winifred, what is it? why so 
early?” cried the girl. Then she went on: 
*€Oh, I remember—they ride to-day. The 
Saints give me courage, and to them 
safety, and to the Prince victory,” she 
murmured, sitting up and crossing herself. 

The old woman fell into a chair by the 
bed, moaning, and rocking her body to 
and fro. 

“Courage, dear old Winnie!” said the 
girl, in Welsh. ‘‘We must be brave to- 
day, till they have ridden.” 

“One will never ride out,” said the old 
woman, with the pleasure old women 
take in “ breaking the news.” 

“Who? Is it Dick? is it my father?” 
cried the girl, leaping from bed. 

*“* Master Dick is flown, his grey gelding 
and the big brown horse, Rupert, are 
gone from the stables, and the Squire is 
but now come out of his fit, and crying 
like a child over the honour of the house.” 

“Qh, do speak : what honour? Is any 
one dead?” Molly shook the old woman. 
“Speak! speak!” she said. She could 
not believe that Dick had fled from the 
enterprise of the day, and that this news 
had smitten his father. That could not 
be. But she had heard the horses’ feet 
that bore her brother through the night. 
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“The French officer is dead,” the old 
woman answered. 

“How?” screamed Molly, trying to 
dress with hands numb and trembling. 

“Mat, the Squire’s man, was up by 
six ; most of the household were up. He 
had orders to call the French officer, and 
as he walked along the yellow gallery, he 
saw a great light that streamed from his 
open chamber door. And there, fallen 
across the bed, in shirt and drawers, was 
the Frenchman, a sword-thrust in his 
side, and another had grazed his ribs. 
His own sword, drawn, lay on the floor : 
and a table had fallen, and golden coins 
were glittering all over the carpet ; and 
every candle in the room was lit, as if it 
had been for a ball. Mat ran for me; 
for I know about treating sword-wounds 
—many a one have I tended when the 
Squire was young and the gentlemen 
would quarrel over their cards, I was up 
and stirring when Mat came to me, and 
he took me to the room. I put my hand 
on the Frenchman’s heart : he was hardly 
cold, but never a flutter of the heart. 
Miss Molly,” said the old nurse, dropping 
her voice to a low whisper in the girl’s 
ear, “‘ the Frenchman was a woman /” 

Peal upon peal of the cruel agony of 
laughter that seems as if it would never 
cease rang from Molly’s lips. She fell 
back on her bed, mastered by the mad 
mirth that possessed and tormented her— 
a laughing devil that for long would not 
go out, despite all the old wife’s arts of 
rousing and soothing. 

The skirts of frightened women came 
fluttering to the door, maids drawn by the 
frightful laughter. The old woman bade 
them leave her fosterling to her. Kate 
entered on tiptoe, pale and cool, and 
whispered with Winifred. 

“Teil her, when you can, that her 
father is himself again,” Kate said, and 
passed to her own adjacent room. 

The dawn was grey in the chamber 
before Molly’s shaking head was still and 
her wild lips were silent. 

“Now I may bring you a cup of 
chocolate, dear,” said the nurse. 

Life was come into the room again, 
and common things and memory re- 
turned. Molly lay and thought ; escaped 
from the mad mockery of the strange 
event. Her brother had been angry with 
the Frenchman, she reflected. They had 
fought a duel, no doubt, by candle-light, 
without witnesses ; it was nothing so very 


After the fatal 
found that his 


unusual in these days. 
sword-thrust Dick had 
enemy was a woman. Many ladies rode 
all the way with the Prince’s troops: 
some, the English believed, rode in male 
attire, and armed, like Jenny Cameron. 
The horror of the discovery had driven 
Dick to fly—whither? Perhaps to give 
himself up to the justice of his rightful 
Prince. 

So Molly reasoned with herself, languidly, 
when her eyes fell on a card, the ace of 
hearts, that lay on a table beside her 
pillow. There was writing along the 
length of the card. She looked at it 
more closely ; the writing was in Dick’s 
hand. 

“ Vous insultez une femme. 
un lache.” 

Then Molly knew: her guess was now 
a proved fact ; there lay the challenge. 

The old nurse opened the door. 

‘* What is this card, Winnie? how came 
it here?” Molly asked, with a desperate 
calmness. 

“I found it on the Frenchwoman’s table, 
and brought it to show you, before you 
had your bad turn.” 

Molly thrust the card into the bosom 
of her bedgown. She would destroy it 
when she had the chance. “What do 
they say downstairs, Winnie?” she asked. 

“The gentlemen all rode away when 
they heard the news. They said that 
Stewart of Glenbucky was pistoled in his 
bed in Arnprior’s house--it is not known 
by whom—as he went to join the Prince, 
and that now this Frenchwoman has been 
killed here strangely ; and so they say that 
there is a curse on the Cause.” 

**Cowards!” said Molly. “ And what 
do our own people think ?” 

‘*“The serving-men said at first, dearie, 
that the stranger and Master Dick were 
the only two gentlemen in the house who 
could stand on their feet last night, and 
that Master Dick was flown. So they 
thought that these two, playing alone at 
the cards, must have quarrelled and 
fought. It was when the Squire heard 
that, that he swooned away; but Father 
Walsh bled him, and he came to again. 
And then they wakened David Price, the 
stable-boy, that had slept through all the 
morning noise in his loft ; and he showed 
a written line that Master Dick had left 
with him for the Squire, when he saddled 
the horses. It was no more than “I 
will be back again before nine,” and that 
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comforted the Squire. For Master Dick, 
if he had fought with a lady, not knowing, 
and unhappily had killed her and ridden 
off, would not be riding back in the 
morning, to be sure. And back he will 
come; Master Dick never lied in his 
life.” 

“Thank the Saints,” said Molly. Dick 
would answer for himself. Dick was 
guiltless, 

** And now,” said Winifred, “the men 
do not know what to think, and each 
is suspecting the other, for they quarrelled 
last night over some gold that the French- 
woman let fall on the floor and told them 
to scramble for. And her window was 
found open, and marks of blood on the 
carpet, as if some one had stepped on 
tiptoe out of the pool of blood to the 
window, and let himself down by a sheet 
that is fastened to a table and hanging 
out of the window.” 

“Are there footmarks on the ground 
below ?” asked Molly. 

“There could not be—the ground is 
frozen as hard as steel. Father Walsh 
guesses that some one attacked the Moun- 
seer in the night for the money, and that 
he—I mean she—defended herself, and 
that the thief was somebody in the house, 
a serving-man, who had knotted the sheet 
to the table to escape by. But something 
must have disturbed him, and he had not 
time to pick up the gold, but probably 
got back into the castle by a way that the 
young men use when they go courting.” 

“But a thief would not hght all the 
candles,” said Molly. 

“No; but Father Walsh thinks that the 
Frenchwoman had lit them, and sat up 
writing letters. Many letters lay on her 
table—Father Walsh burned them all— 
and one was unfinished. ‘The Father told 
me, that I might tell you; he has known 
me for forty years, the blessed man. It 
is all to show you that Master Dick did 
not do it. He was never the one for 
mean tricks like these.” 

“Never Dick!” said Molly, pondering 
over the theory of the Jesuit. It seemed 
to meet all the circumstances. A greedy 
servant, probably the servant of one of 
the neighbours in the house, had seen the 
pile of gold; had hoped to seize it in the 
night, and escape in the confusion of 
the times. He could easily find a sword— 
nay, probably was armed, to ride with his 
master to the war. He had unexpectedly 
found the Prince’s messenger up and 
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awake, writing. ‘They had fought, and 
the man had killed the woman, whom he 
took for a man. He had then been 
disturbed, probably by the noise of Dick 
moving through the house before he rode 
away, and had prefeired to escape by the 
window, and then re-enter the house, 
rather than risk being found in the 
passages. It appeared the only solution 
of the mystery. 

But why had Dick ridden away ? and 
why with two horses ? 

“What o’clock is it, Winnie?” Molly 
asked. 

“Tt was near nine, dear, when I passed 
the great clock on the stairs.” 

‘* Help me to dress,” said Molly ; and 
being dressed, she drank her chocolate, 
and ran along the gallery to her old perch 


in the window-seat of the library. She 
had not long to wait. Again there came 
the longed-for sound of two horses 


galloping up the avenue. ‘The girl fled 
down to the hall, passing one or two 
frightened men-servants, already some- 
what bemused with beer. Along the 
avenue she flitted, bare-headed ; she was 
past the corner, was alone beneath the 
trees. The trample of the hoofs came 
nearer ; she stooped and hid among the 
low shrubs and hollies beside the road. 
Two horsemen came in sight, galloping : 
the foremost, who rode the grey, was 
Dick Vaughan ; the huge one-armed man 
on brown Rupert could be none but 
Molly’s uncle, whom she had never seen. 
Kate’s uncle, too—the half-mythic hero 
of the family, the daring jolly Irish 
Chevalier Nicholas Wogan. 

Through thirty years—all Europe knew 
it—Nick had fought for the Cause, by 
land and sea. A lad of fifteen, he had 
shown the steady courage of a veteran 
at Preston. A veteran of forty-five, he 
had displayed the fighting fury of a lad, 
at Fontenoy, with the conquering Irish 
brigade. 

The girl leaped up from her hiding- 
place, stood in the centre of the avenue, 
and stretched out her arms as a signal 
to the riders to stop. 

The men _ checked 
horses. 

“Oh, Dick, stop, stop!” the girl cried. 
“Do not go to the house; I must speak 
to you first alone !” 

** Not without your uncle, Miss Molly. 
You must be niece Molly!” quoth 
Nicholas Wogan, leaping down from the 


their steaming 
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And there, fallen across the bed, in shirt and drawers, was the Frenchman, a sword-thrust in his side and 
another had grazed his ribs.” 


saddle. His one arm was round her in 
a moment. 

“Turn, and walk beside me away from 
the house,” said Molly, as her uncle kissed 
her. 

Dick looked at his watch. “Five 
minutes to nine, Uncle Nicholas,” said 
he. 

“Never mind, Dick : ’tis for once a fair 
occasion to be late at a tryst with a lady. 


Think of it, Molly,” cried the Chevalier, 
letting a great laugh out of him; “your 
brother rode in the night to bring me a 
beast that could carry a man of my inches ; 
my nag had broken down at an inn twelve 
miles away, and I sent a lad on a country 
pony, late last night, to bid Dick come 
with a remount.” 

He patted Rupert’s neck. “So your 
brother’s first word to his long-lost uncle 
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was—what do you think ?—was to ask me 
to second him in a duel this morning! It 
is myself that always was a peacemaker, 
and glad I was to be of use so soon in my 
own family.” 

“*But who is your man ?’ says I to Dick; 
‘and what is the quarrel? Not that it 
matters much between gentlemen.’ 

“Says Dick to me, ‘He insulted my 
cousin Kate.’ 

“Says I, ‘I have fought more than once 
on that head, when I was with the Army 
in Flanders. Some enemy my niece has, 
and I was compelled to silence lying tales 
that came to us from Versailles-—tales that 
we cannot tell niece Molly. But your 
man ?’ I asked again. 

“Says Dick, ‘ A Scotch French officer— 
the Prince’s messenger, Monsieur Mac- 
donald de Juvigny.’ 

“ Lord, niece, at that I lay back in my 
chair in the awderge, and laughed till the 
chair was killed under me. When I had 
dug myself out of the ruins, ‘ Dick,’ says 
I, ‘your man’s a woman! She came 
over in the same barque as myself, with 
d’ Eguilles. I knew it, knew what she was, 
by a chance, and one other knows it ; but 
in the camp there is never a whisper of it. 
The cunning wench acts the man well,, 
and now and again cuts her chin with a 
razor, as if she had shaved badly in a 
hurry, comme a la guerre.” 

Nicholas laughed again, till the bare 
woods rang, and rubbed his own black- 
bristled chin. He ranon. ‘“ But, Dick, 
you took a risk when you challenged my 
lady. I have seen her use the foils ; she 
might have been fencer to the Sophy, like 
the lady in Shakespeare’s play,” and he 
laughed once more. 

Dick did not laugh. 

“Let’s back and to breakfast,” said 
Nicholas. ‘I daresay the wench no more 
insulted your cousin, you fire-eater, than 
she had a right to the breeches.” 

Molly stopped, fronted her uncle, and 
held up her hand. ‘Oh, uncle, for the 
sake of charity do not laugh. She, that 
woman in man’s dress, is lying dead in 
the red room ; a sword-thrust through her 
heart, her own sword bare beside her. 
Every candle in the room was left lighted : 
it shone brighter than the day. Gold 
won at cards was scattered all over the 
floor. She fell in a fight. My God! with 
whom ?” 

Dick staggered; his face was deadly 
white. 


Nick Wogan’s broad brown face could 
not pale, but his jaw drooped. “The 
honour of the house—the honour of the 
old house! A woman slain in the 
house!” he gasped, and leaned against 
his horse’s side, as if a bullet had struck 
him. 

There was silence. 
he was trembling, 

“* Molly, it cannot be,” said Nick at 
last. “I see it all. He, the woman I 
would say, had won all the gold in the 
house, all our friends’ gold, at cards. A 
servant has killed her for the money— 
killed her in her sleep, and left the 
candles all alight, and her own sword 
drawn beside her, to give the appearance 


Dick said no word ; 


of a duel. Oh, damn the infernal 
villain !” 

Dick Vaughan groaned. 

“That is just what Father Walsh 


guessed,” said Molly, ‘for something very 
like that. He thinks that the French- 
woman was writing, late in the night; 
that she attacked the thief, who had a 
sword ; that the thief killed her, but was 
disturbed, perhaps by the noise Dick 
made when he went out to the stables. 
Then the thief let himself out of the 
window by a sheet, and came back into 
the house by a way which, Winnie says, 
the servants sometimes use.” 

“That’s it!” cried Nicholas. ‘ Dick, 
we must find the fellow. Well guessed, 
the Jesuit! Cheer up, Dick ; it is better, 
black as it is, now we know the secret of 
it. Why, man, you look as if you had 
seena ghost. I don’t wonder: you might 
have fought a woman, though she was a 
man’s match with the foils.” 

Dick turned a white face on his uncle. 
“Tt must be so—you are right,” he said ; 
and between his teeth he muttered, 
“ unless——” 

“Unless what, you omadhaun?” thun- 
dered Nicholas. 

There was a rustling of dry beech- 
leaves and a snapping of twigs in the 
shrubbery. 

** My uncle Nicholas is welcome,” came 
in Kate’s voice. She had stolen on them 
through the underwood. She was in 
riding-habit as if for a journey, her right 
hand was thrust into the breast of her 
coat. She went on: “This is, perhaps, 
no safe place for confidences. The servants 
are talking about the sound of horses’ 
hoofs that came so near and strangely 
died away. Some speak of the omen of 
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the phantom coach ; ‘but bolder spirits are 
heartening themselves to walk down the 
avenue and investigate. Let us hurry on. 
It were a pity if the horses caught cold.” 

‘‘Niece Kate,” said Nicholas, ‘I have 
heard of you often, but never seen you. 
You are the best man of us. Let us jog.” 
He walked in advance, his arm round 
Molly’s trembling waist ; she led Rupert. 

Dick followed, Kate beside him, speak- 
ing low. ‘‘ Dick,” she said, “I have 
listened for some minutes. I seem to 
have got a habit of listening, in these 
late times. You said “unless!” But 
Molly guesses nothing, does she ?” 

Dick looked at her. His tongue was 
dry ; he could hardly utter the words, “ It 
was so, then ?” 

“Tt was so—in fair fight,” said Mabel. 
She bared her right forearm. ‘There was 
blood on a bandage above the wrist. “ My 
maitre d’armes taught me to use the left 
hand,” she said, ‘for I had not been here. 
We fought @ outrance. We had the same 
master, in France. I knew that we were 
of equal force. You guessed, I think, 
when our sonorous uncle said, ‘She is 
a man’s match with the foils.’ You knew 
that Z was.” 

“T guessed sooner,” said Dick. 
was this done ?” 

“Could I leave it to you? You now 
know why I could not. I donot love you, 
Dick,” said Kate, her white face angrily 
flushed. She hid her face with her hands. 
“T could not leave this to you, this shame 
to the house. I would have taken shame 
on myself ; it was a choice of shames, and 
I was mad, and I was shamed by you. 
By that woman I would not again be 
shamed. I hated her to the death, and 
she me. She knew I was here, and came 
to ruin me. In France she did me the 
greatest wrong that one woman can do 
another. I endured it. Then she gave 
out, Dick, lies against me; said that I 
was a spy on the Prince. ‘The lies were 
believed. She was the granddaughter of 
that Macdonald called ‘The Tailor,’ who 
dealt with Stair when the King was young. 
Poison was in her blood. She was 
believed. I had to leave France. In this 
house she insulted me.” 

“T knew it,” said Dick. 

Kate went on: “She threatened to 
tell her old lies, and new lies, to my uncle 
and all the gentlemen, to-day. Your 
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Cause has been betrayed ; she learned it 
on her way hither. The Scots are running 
home. And she told me that she would 
denounce me as the traitress, the informer. 
She had a great protector, who would 
have believed her story, Could I let her 
speak? If my hand might help me, 
could I let her live? You could not stop 
her in your way; no man could meet 
her, in a man’s way, and no man knew 
that. I sat and thought, when you left 
me. How could I make good my story ? 
How could I live, if she lived to tell 
hers? You might have stopped her, if I 
had left you free, but shame would have 
fallen on you—to have slain a woman,— 
dishonour among men. ‘To save you from 
that, if I could, I did a great wrong, a 
bitter wrong, to you and to myself, Dick. 
We can never meet again. Do you forgive 
me? I may say good-bye to Molly? I 
shall never see her more.” 
Dick could not speak. 
his hand, and she kissed it. 
* Now let us join the rest,” said Kate. 
“T am quite safe in life, and ”—she said 
with a strange smile—“ in honour. ‘The 
Jesuit’s guess will be believed. I arranged 
the sheet at the window, when all was 
done, to that very end. But no man will 
suffer for me ; if any man is in danger I 
shall tell all. I go to-day to my people in 
Essex.” 
“They are bitter Protestants,” said Dick. 
“The better for me. Protestants do 
not confess, and you have heard my last 


He held out 


confession. Let us go in.” 
* * * * * 


Little moan was made, and no inquest 
was held on the body of a Jacobite officer, 
dying where it was no man’s interest to 
proclaim that he had been. In the old 
castle they still speak of the mysterious 
“Captain Pink,” as they call him. They 
tell you how gallantly attired he came to 
the house, how he won the gold of his 
hosts at cards, how, next morning, he was 
found strangely slain, and how, mystery 
of mysteries, Captain Pink was a woman. 
They show you the room in which she 
lay—no one has lain there since—and the 
stained mattress on which she died. But 
even the date of these events has been 
forgotten by tradition, which still guesses 
vaguely at the problem of the slaying of 
Captain Pink. 











THE ENCHANTED LAKE, 
BY DORA SIGERSON SHORTER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES SIMS. 


FOUND a dark enchanted lake, 
That lay within a lonely glade ; 
I stood a moment, held entranced, 
Hid ’neath the willow’s purple shade. 


The moon cast down her silver nets, 
As slow she sailed the misty blue, 

And in their twisting coil and mesh 
The leaping waters softly drew. 

Like some young nun, vain in the night, 
The white magnolia blossom bent 

All timid down her face to view 
Within that favoured element. 


““Why from rough seas did Venus rise, 
And wherefore let her beauty glow 
From chill embraces of the wave, 

If she this fairy spot did know ?” 


I thought: “ From this enchanted lake, 
That holds the heavens on its heart, 
Should she have risen in the night 
And flung the clinging waves apart.” 
Lo! as I spoke the purple shade 

Rang out in some sweet elfin tune, 
And singing ’neath my gaze, a nymph, 
Flashed in the pale net of the moon. 
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“Ve gods, look down,” I knelt and cried: 
“This scented pool is sure a cup 

Lost from your board, upon whose lip 
A precious pearl is offered up. 


“Or if they sleep, O nymph, on me 
Some pity take, and seek the shore, 
Or draw me in your white embrace 
Down to your home for evermore.” 


For one sweet moment did she stand, 
A gleaming statue washed in tears ; 
Her snowy breast alone did tell 

The tragic tumult of her fears. 


Then, like some bird who feels a wound, 
She gave her voice to little cries, Sp 
But ere she fluttered to the shade 

She looked on me with Laura’s eyes. 


Ah! This white fairy of the lake, oh 
Who by her magic did entrance, 
Held one brief moment my poor wy 
heart, ZY} 
All faithless, only by a glance. 


To you, my Laura, ever true, 
Who now pass by with much disdain, 4 
And will not listen to my vows, 

But let me plead, and plead in vain ; 


Who turn away with blushing cheek 
And head averted at my sigh, 

Whose scornful laughter chills my heart, 
So that I pine, and soon must die. 


Ah! who beside that sheltered lake 

Did thus my secret love surprise ? 

I swear the nymph was nought to me, 

Save that she looked with 
Laura’s eyes. 
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BY FIONA 


I. 


: ‘HE continuous swell of the white 
calm was a weariness to all. ‘The 
brig Badiol had been on the grey 

wandering wave of the Atlantic for four 
weeks, and even the crew, inured to the 
hardships of sea-life and to its delays and 
incertitude, were impatient for the sight 
of grass and trees and for the familiar 
smell of the earth. 

In all that ocean-faring population—for 
the Baliol carried her crowded comple- 
ment of Highland emigrants—each longed 
for these good things: though the colour 
or shape of that longing was different in 
each mind, and according to the nature 
of each individual. And if the seamen 
knew this weariness and this longing, how 
much more might those feel it who had 
left for ever the green airidhs and glens 
of their native land, and knew not 
whether they were more heartsore for the 
homes of farewell or for the new homes 
of hope! 

To those unaccustomed to the seas, it 
had been a welcome thing that the greater 
part of the voyage was in quiet waters. 
For the others, too quiet: because of the 
calms which had laid in the hollow of 
each latitude, or light contrary winds 
which had fretted captain and crew. Off 
the Irish coast a gale had sprung up, and 
the exiles who had not long left Argyll 
and the Hebrid Isles suffered for a brief 
while ; but long before the Azores were 
northered the brig might have been 
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sailing the Firth of Lorne betwixt Morven 
and Appin, or tide-slipping from calm 
Castle Bay in the isles of Barra. 

It was now doubly trying that, after 
three days of ever-shifting sails and 
apparently idle drift, the blesséd land had 
been sighted at last, and yet hung there, 
a dim blue cloud of strangest charm and 
promise, distant and unreachable. 

Since noon the exiles had leaned on 
the bulwarks, staring at the pale land, so 
filmy and dreamlike, which they knew to 
be the shores of North Carolina; or 
walked to and fro along the narrow decks, 
continually regarding, or stopping abruptly 
to look towards, the lifted coast, as though 
by the great longing and eagerness of the 
eyes the haven of Cross Creek might be 
brought more swiftly near. On the poop 
some five or six sat together in chairs, 
with an eager expectation not less rest- 
less because controlled. Captain Andrew 
Morton stood by, and explained much as 
to the contours of the land, and where 
the forest-lands lay, and whereabouts the 
townships of Wilmington and Richmond 
would be, and where the haven of Cross 
Creek stood, with its feet in deep water of 
the sea and its head hidden inland among 
maples and hickories ; and when he spoke, 
it was nearly always to the lady who was 
the centre of the small group. 

She was tall and exceedingly comely : 
with an expression of sweet dignity that, 
when she smiled, became a most winsome 
charm. Although no longer young, she 
wore her years with grace, and as though 
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each had disclosed a new beauty. Not 
the least obvious charm was that of rare 
distinction, showing itself equally in voice 
and manner and carriage, in the least 
gesture Or movement, as well as in every 
detail of dress. This was very simple, 
being of the dark blue serge woven in the 
Hebrides, and wasin marked contrast tothe 
white dresses of the two younger women 
beside her, obviously her daughters. One 
of these, the elder, was extraordinarily 
like the mother, though of a more marked 
and immediate beauty: with the same 
loveliness of face and figure, complexion, 
eloquent hazel eyes, and rich, dark, thick- 
clustering hair: ‘‘her mother over again, 
and another to match,” as Captain 
Andrew Morton was wont to declare. 
The younger sister was fair, and was a 
winsome lass, though even the sea-airs had 
not put the comely rudeness of health to 
her pale, delicate face. She, in turn, was 
as obviously like in feature to a tall, fair, 
robust man of middle age who walked 
restlessly the narrow limits of the poop, 
stopping at frequent intervals to speak to 
the ladies or to address a few words to 
Captain Morton. 

Though not a Highlander, Captain 
Morton was at heart a Jacobite, as indeed 
he had good cause to be, for the royal 
clan of Stuart had known no more leal 
and unselfish adherents than the families 
of Morton. It was no small pride to 
him, then, that the Zadiol carried to the 
New World a passenger so famous as 
Flora Macdonald, whose name as Prince 
Charlie’s saviour and friend had so long 
been famous, and not in Scotland only, 
or in England even (where the ardent 


Hanoverians gave her the homage of 


admiration), but in foreign lands. As 
to all who dwelt north of the Highland 
line, or came of exiled Highland families, 
or of the scattered clans new-homed in 
the Carolinas and northward to pine-set 
Maine or to the wilderness of Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton—to all these 
there was no Gaelic name more loved 
and honoured than that of the girl who, 
after the crushing disaster of Culloden, 
when all was lost for the Scots Royalists, 
had so splendidly rendered heroic service 
in the most perilous days of the hue and 
cry after the fugitive Prince. Never had 
captivity been more chastened by respect 
and honour, and never in London had 
a political prisoner been received with 
so much acclaim. In every country the 


story of Flora Macdonald travelled like 
good news. But among the Scottish 
Gaels, at home and exiled in France and 
immigrant in the Americas, her name was 
that of one dear to every household, the 
music in the often-told tale, the burthen 
of unnumbered songs in the loved Gaelic 
tongue. 

And now that she and her husband— 
also a Macdonald, though commonly 
called Kingsburgh, in the territorial 
fashion usual in Scotland—with her two 
daughters, Anne and Frances, were known 
to be on their way to the New World, 
the Scots settlers in North Carolina were 
taken with an eagerness to welcome 
** Prince Charlie’s Flora,” or “‘ the King’s 
Friend,” as she was commonly called. 
The sloop Géenis/a from Dundee and 
Greenock, for the ports of the Carolinas, 
had already brought news that the brig 
Baliol had gone to the Outer Isles, and 
thence was to sail to Campbeltown in 
Cantyre, to bring away, among other 
emigrants, Allan Macdonald of Kings- 
burgh and his wife, the famous Mistress 
Flora, a Macdonald in birth also, though 
not of Skye, but of South Uist of the 
Outer Hebrides, and their two grown 
daughters and two younger children. It 
was a disappointment to many of those 
awaiting the emigrants that none of Flora 
Macdonald’s five sons were of those who 
sailed in the Badiol; but others shared 
her pride in the fact that each of her 
lads was already serving, or about to 
serve, his country in arms. True, some 
there in the New World, as well as at 
home, lamented that “ serving the King ” 
did not mean the King in exile, but the 
Hanoverian Prince who sat on the throne 
of the united realms. But Flora Mac- 
donald had been loyal as long as loyalty 
meant nobility: when once she realised 
that not only were the Stuart days over 
for ever, but wisely so, as she had re- 
luctantly come to believe, she gave her 
leal allegiance to the ruler elected by 
the people’s will, foreseeing, in that 
decree of destiny, the only chance for her 
country’s welfare. Thus it was that even 
her eldest son, born five years after the 
fatal day of Culloden, and called after 
the unfortunate Prince with whom her 
name is for ever associated, was now an 
officer in the Queen’s Rangers. 


It was in the second hour after noon 
that Captain Andrew Morton noticed the 
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flow of a strong shoreward current. As 
the weather was so settled, and the day 
still due several hours of light, he rubbed 
his hands with pleasure ; for, after taking 
the log, he calculated that the present 
drift would carry the brig within a mile 
or two of the shore before dark. But 
an hour later every one was in excite- 
ment. A fresh north-easter had come 
from the wind-holes of the sky, though 
without the faintest cloud-drift to herald 
it. The Badiol’s canvas had swelled to the 
breeze, and when half an hour later the 
brig lay well over to starboard the most 
sea-ignorant on board could tell that the 
wind was no wandering or fitful eddy, 
but a good and strengthening breeze. 
The great headlands between Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Clear were now close, 
and soon all the eager eyes on board 
gloated on the approaching shores. 

Shortly after two bells in the afternoon — 
that is, about five of the clock—a cheer, 
at first tremulous and scattered, and then 
vigorous and united, as though from the 
lungs of a single man, and he one of the 
giants of old, went up from the Ba“ol, 
startling the seamews which, to the delight 
of young and old, had suddenly clouded 
astern. 

The reason of this was that, faint and 
attenuated as music heard at the verge 
of sleep,.came from this new world of 
mystery and entrancing hope the home- 
sound of the pipes so loved in the old. 
Great gladness was in the hearts of all, 
and tears were in the eyes of many. Old 
Angus Dall Macrimmon, of Borevaig in 
Skye—brother of the famous Donald 
Ban, the prince of the piper-clan, who had 
composed the lament that is become the 
Gaelic dirge, Cha till mi tuilleadh (“1 shall 
return no more”), before he went north 
with the Macleod, to be slain in the 
Rout of Moy in the Mackintosh country, 
ere the dark day of Culloden—‘ blind 
Angus,’ who had followed Mistress Flora 
because of the holy hymn ever in his heart 
burning round the name and fate of the 
lost Prince, came forward with his pipes : 
the great piobmhor he had brought away 
with him, but had not once touched since 
the yellow night of sorrow when he played 
Cha till mi tuilleadh, as the moon hung 
over the fading island-mountains of Jura 
and Islay and the wave-mournful shores of 
Colonsay. 

The old man threw long notes on the 
wind, and for a time mouth and fingers 
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strove for the air that has to be wooed, as 
though the hill-wind (whose offspring it is) 
loathed to be narrowed to the dark hollows 
of a reed. Then he played ‘‘Am 
Buchaille Ban” (‘The Yellow-haired 
Shepherd ”)—and who other could that 
be, what Gael of the Isles need be told, 
than the Prince himself ?—and from that 
slipped into “ The King is come again,” 
till stamping feet and clapping hands 
and hoarse. and shrill-sweet voices made 
a storm of chorus along the decks of the 
brig. 

That the sounds and the music reached 
the shore none could doubt, for again a 
great cheering came, faint against the cold 
slant of the wind. Then the blithe strain 
of the rejoicing piobhaireach of Domnhuill 
Mor came out on the inland air that bore 
the intoxicating smell of the shores, 

It was dusk, however, before the anchor 
rattled from the bows of the Ba/io/. “ The 
best of all music, that,” said Captain 
Andrew Morton, smiling, as he passed by 
Mistress Macdonald, and went over to 
starboard to hail a boat that had put out 
from Cross Creek, and was now nearing 
the brig. 

All on board were on the edge of a 
common cheering, but so great was the 
eagerness that it fell into a silence almost 
before the tumult had begun. Every 
man and woman leaned over the bulwarks, 
with the seamen and many emigrants in 
the shrouds, on the anchor-chains, at the 
portholes. It was enough to stare. 

As the small wherry of whaleboat build 
was urged alongside by four rowers, the 
watching crowd could see that in the 
stern-sheets was a tall, handsome, distin- 
guished man, seemingly on the younger 
side of forty. It was a disappointment 
to many that he was not in uniform : some 
had vaguely looked to see gold lacing and 
crimson sash and a sword-hilt at the 
least, while others did not know till that 
moment that they had dreamed vaguely 
of something kingly and processional. 

“No,” said Captain Morton, in answer 
to a question from Kingsburgh: “no, it’s 
a private visitor, I think, though he may 
carry the town welcome.” 

The next moment the helmsman had 
sprung from the boat, and stood by the 
taffrail, bowing. He seemed even taller 


and more distinguished now, for all that 
he was simply clad in a stuff of dark 
brown: though the lace ruffle at his neck 
and the white, close-clasped hose below the 
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plum-coloured breeches, with the polished 
silver-buckled shoes, showed him to be a 
person of quality. 

Captain Andrew Morton met him, with 
formal bow and cordial handclasp, and 
then led him to the poop-stair and bowed 
him to the company—he having first had 
a few words with the stranger. “ Kings- 
burgh,” said Captain Morton, “and 
Mistress Macdonald, and all here, let me 
present to you this worthy gentleman 
of Carolina, who will be all the more 
welcome to you because of the name he 
bears—Mr. Alasdair Stuart of Tynaree, of 
Moor County in this colony.” 

Mr. Stuart advanced without hesitation 
to the elder lady. ‘‘ Mistress Flora,” he 
began simply, “you have my homage. 
It is a proud day, this, for me, and for all 
yonder on the land that is now yours. 
Let me give you welcome, for myself, as 
one of the King’s clan (if none here will 
be so Hanoverian as to frown at the royal 
word), and in the name of all the good 
folk of Cross Creek and Wilmington town. 
We had hoped to see you and yours among 
us to-night, and festivities were arranged, 
but now we must perforce await the 
morrow. Meanwhile, I thought it would 


be pleasant for you to have a Highlander, 
and a Stuart at that, meet the King’s. . . 
meet the Prince’s friend.” 

While he was speaking, Flora Mac- 


donald looked closely at the visitor. He 
was older than he had at first seemed, she 
perceived: fifty, or even over perhaps, 
though he looked much less. She smiled 
inwardly at the Stuart-pride he revealed, 
but was too accustomed to the like, as 
well as too well-bred, to reveal this. 

The next hour passed in eager pleasure. 
Mr. Stuart was not the least excited of 
those on the poop or at the supper-table. 
He found Mistress Flora Macdonald 
fascinating, and Kingsburgh cordial, and 
Frances sweet as a white rose in winter. 
But Anne. . . after a time he did not 
look often, and spoke less, to the beautiful 
girl. 

After supper the gentlemen walked the 
poop, awaiting the coming of the ladies. 
But Mr. Stuart was fallen into a reverie, 
or was preoccupied; for though he 
answered all that Kingsburgh asked, he 
responded as though his heart dreamed 
while his mind kept guard. Once or 
twice, however, he questioned in turn, 
and soon learned what he wanted to 
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know, though it was not he but Allan 
Macdonald who mentioned Anne's 
name. 

When the ladies came on deck, his 
moodiness went. Once he walked the 
poop for some minutes with Anne. 
When she left, bidding good-night (as 
her sister was weary with excitement and 
needed her), her face was slightly flushed, 
despite the cool air of the sea, and her 
eyes shone. 

Kingsburgh, too, now begged to be 
excused awhile. He had just learned 
that the schooner Hatteras was to sail 
from Wilmington Haven on the morrow 
for the port of Bristol, and he wished to 
finish the several letters he had begun on 
the voyage. 

For a time Mr. Stuart and Mistress 
Flora Macdonald walked to and fro ‘in 
silence. ‘To her it was pleasant indeed 
to know the voyage done, the Carolinas 
reached at last, a countryman and a Gael 
to be there with greeting and homage. 
To him it was not less a matter of 
gladness to find himself with Flora Mac- 
donald, and to find her a finer woman 
even than rumour had painted her. And 
he had other thoughts. 

At last, waving his right hand, he 
drew his companion’s eyes to the stars. 
**They’re the same here as yonder,” he 
said. 

Mistress Macdonald did not answer. 

And then he spoke, in a low voice, 
almost a whisper: ‘‘ Mistress Flora, I 
will show that I am a friend. I will tell 
you my secret.” 

“There is no need,” she answered 
quietly. 

** And for why that ?” 

“Well, Mr. Stuart, even if your terri- 
torial name, with your own, gave me no 
hint,* I have noticed upon your little 
finger the green ring of the Royal clan. 
And with one thing and another I 
remembered. And before we went to 
sup in the cabin, I knew that Mr. Alasdair 
Stuart of Tynaree in the Carolinas was 
the same as one I had heard of many 
years back.” 

“And when and where would that 
be?” Mr. Stuart asked, with some dis- 
quietude in his tone. 

“Tt was a phrase of chance one day, 
and it was from the lips of the Prince 
himself.” 

“Then you know that I am of the 


* Tynaree, i.e. Tigh-na-Righ, (of the) House of the King. 
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Royal kin, though my mother was of 
simple birth ?” 

““T know that you are a king’s son.” 

Mr. Stuart removed his hat and bowed 
low. “ And itis but right,” he added, after 
a pause almost too long for ease—‘‘ it is 
but right for one of my blood to meet 
Flora Macdonald on her arrival in this 
land. I feel there’s a destiny in this.” 

Mistress Macdonald turned and looked 
at the speaker. ‘‘There’s no destiny 
except in ourselves, Mr. Stuart,” she said 
gravely ; adding, “ And here we must not 
forget that we are lieges of King George. 
We have all accepted the new order, 
whatever memories and dreams are in our 
hearts. And as for you, it is surely wiser 
and better for you to be no more than 
Mr. Alasdair Stuart, a gentleman of North 
Carolina ? ” 

“Perhaps.” Mr. Stuart spoke in a tone 
as quiet and grave. “ Perhaps. ... But 
for you, as for me, and” (adding this 
as though by an after-thought) ‘for you 
and yours, I may say, mention of Alasdair 
Stuart of the House of the King must 
always have a particular meaning, what- 
ever sound of Carolina State or of the 
Indian savage may strike the ignorant in 
‘Tynaree.’ And one word now, Mistress 
Flora, before Kingsburgh rejoins us. I 
would whisper a word to you. There's 
trouble brewing out here. Aye, and, 
believe me, a trouble that’s like to be 
worse for the Hanoverian than a rising 
of all the clans at home. And who’s to 
know that the destiny of the Stuarts is 
not to be decided on the soil of the New 
World? With France on her flank, 
England may yet find the Americas her 
sorrow. And, Mistress Flora,” he added, 
whispering, “the woman to whom on 
that day I give the King’s ring will 
become one of the great in rank and 
place and wealth. For I am a king’s son, 
madam.” 


“Mr. Stuart, I have only one word 


to say to you. The Prionnsa Ban will 
never again set foot in the land of his 
fathers. I know that well. All ended at 
Culloden nigh thirty years ago, when you 
were a stripling. As for yourself, sir, I 
would advise that you are secret on a fact 
that matters nothing here, and, instead, 
would remember only the fragrance of 
that fallen rose.” 

“ And what is that, Mistress Flora ?” 

“ Noblesse oblige.” 

“Madam x 


‘““Hush!... here comes my husband.” 

Mr. Stuart bowed, and, taking her hand 
in his, kissed it. Then, bidding farewell 
for the night to Kingsburgh also, he 
promised to see them again on the 
morrow, not daring to delay longer, as 
the boat had to return before the ebb 
should set. And with that he bowed 
again, and left the poop with Captain 
Morton. 

“A fine and good man, Flora,” said 
Allan Macdonald to his wife, as they 
stood together watching the boat depart 
and soon become a blur in the dark- 
ness—a blur fringed with a singular 
phosphorescence. 

“A fine man . . . but a Stuart, Allan.” 

Kingsburgh noticed the gravity of his 
wife’s voice, and turned smiling. ‘‘ Why 
the ‘but,’ Flora? To you that ought to 
be Tynaree’s best recommendation !” 

Flora Macdonald looked at her hus- 
band, but made noreply. Tears gathered 
in her eyes, and she turned and stared 
into the dark water. 

Kingsburgh understood. He knew well 
how his wife grieved, but ever without 
words, because of the tragic irony of the 
unprinceliness of a Prince. He stooped, 
and kissed her hand, and left her. 

For a long time Flora Macdonald con- 
tinued to stare dreamily into the dim 
flowing wave that swept the Pa/io/'s side, 
as though the brig were still slipping 
through the seas. Sometimes she lifted 
her eyes, and looked at the stars, at once 
so familiar and so strangely new. Then 
her thoughts drifted into vague reverie, 
and she remembered the Isles, and longed 
for the smell of peat and wild gale, and 
the tidal wash that was so cradle-sweet to 
her, and the cry of the gannet and the 
lapwing. 

Suddenly she was on the Badliol 
again, summoned from dreamland by a 
low moaning beside her. She turned, 
startled. 

By her side stood old Morag Mac- 
donald, who had been her children’s nurse, 
and her own before them. The old 
woman was not more than half clad, and 
the tartan shawl she wore had fallen from 
about her head and trailed over one 
shoulder to the deck. 

Her eyes were strained, and had the 
fixed look of a sleep-walker’s. 

““What is it? . . . what is the matter, 
Morag?” asked Mistress Macdonald, 
deeply alarmed. 
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But the old woman only stared and 
moaned. 

“* What is it, Morag aghray? ‘Tell me, 
Muime-mo-chree ! ” 

She saw now that Morag was in one of 
her rare trances, when she had the sight, 
as the saying is. Had Anne or Frances 
or the younger children been there, or 
even Allan, she would have dismissed 
them, or led the old woman away. But 
now, at once dreading evil and eager to 
forestall it, she waited, silent. 

The old woman began swaying her 
body, and at times wrung her hands as 
though in an extreme of grief. 

“IT see three things,” she cried at last— 
““T see three things! I see two shadows of 
death weeping beside you, and Kingsburgh 
too I see ; but he is not with you, and it is 
in a closed place he is, with grief—heavy 
grief on him. And that’s gone now—aye, 
it’s gone—and I see you and one of yours 
standing among dying men, and blood 
running, and yourself with blood on you 
and sore pain. And that’s gone now—aye, 
that’s gone; and woe’s me! but I see 
again! And the thing I see is two brave 
lads that call you mother beating the 
waves, and dark-faced men all round 
them, and whirling spars and many 
waters,” * 

Staggering, the old woman would have 
fallen but for the swift arm of her 
mistress. 

“ Morag! Morag!” 

But Morag had swooned. With the 
help of the mate, who had hastened for- 
ward when he saw the old woman collapse 
as though stricken by sudden death, the 
inert body was carried to the poop-stair, 
where help was had. 

Thus ended the first night of Flora 
Macdonald in the New World. 





II. 


The morrow was so beautiful that even 
Flora Macdonald herself, oppressed as 
she had been all night by the prophetic 
frenzy of old Morag, yielded to the general 
elation. 

The anchor had been lifted before 
dawn, so that the Badio/ might have the 
double advantage of the flowing tide and 
a landward breeze ; and sunrise poured 
through the tall hickories and resplendent 
maples on the east of Cross Creek, as the 
brig drew into the haven. 

The shores were crowded with eager 
colonists, little groups of men and women, 
here among rocks, here on wooded banks, 
here on little sandy spits or pebbly beach. 
All waved kerchiefs or hats, or at least 
welcoming arms. A noise came from the 
shores like that of swarming bees. 

The cabin passengers were landed first. 
As Flora Macdonald and her husband 
stepped across the plank on to the dry 
land (how welcomely firm and sure it felt 
after that long tossing and rolling on the 
unstable seas !), they were met by three 
representatives of the colony. One they 
already knew—Alasdair Stuart of Tynaree ; 
the others, as they soon learned from 
Mr. Stuart, who apparently had constituted 
himself master of ceremonies, were Mr. 
James Somerled Maclennan, the mayor 
of Wilmington, and Major Alexander 
Macleod, an officer in King George’s 
army, who was at the same time a colo- 
nist, having a home, Glendaile, in Moor 
County. 

After the first welcomings were over, 
and Mayor MacLennan had _ formally 
invited the Macdonalds to the ball to be 
given in their honour at Wilmington three 
days later, the immigrants drove to the 


* The three prophecies of old Morag were afterwards more or less exactly fulfilled. (1) In 





1776 Allan Macdonald or ‘* Kingsburgh” had settled on a tract of land purchased from Caleb 
Touchstone, on the borders of Richmond and Montgomery Counties in North Carolina, and 
named the homestead Killiegray (¢.e. Cill’-a-ghraidh, ‘‘homelet of our love”). Here grief soon 
followed on content, for a severe typhus carried off Flora’s two youngest children. True, it was 
not till a year or two later that Allan Macdonald was taken prisoner by the revolted colonists, 
and imprisoned in Halifax, Virginia. (2) In 1779, with Kingsburgh still a war-prisoner and in Halifax 
gaol, Flora Macdonald, with her invalid daughter Fanny, having succeeded in making her way to 
Charleston, sailed from that port in an English ship. On the high seas the vessel was unsuccessfully 
attacked by a French privateer, and during the sanguinary conflict Flora Macdonald, who persisted 
in remaining on deck to aid the wounded, had her left arm broken. (3) Of Flora Macdonald’s five 
sons, the first, fourth and fifth served with distinction in the British army (the youngest, John, 
became lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, and ultimately commander of the Royal Edinburgh 
Artillery). But the second and third, Alasdair (or Alexander) and Ranald, the one a naval lieutenant 
and the other a captain of marines. died at sea. In a severe fight between Alexander’s vessel and 
a French line-of-battle ship, the V7//e-de-Paris, fortune went against the tricolour. Ranald, who, 
though wounded, was now the only officer who could be spared, was given a prize crew and placed 
in command of the Vil/e-de-Paris. The great line-of-battle ship, however, went down at sea, and 
no man on board of her was seen again. 
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pleasant house on the riverside of the 
town which had been placed at their 
disposal by Miss Cairstine Macleod, the 
sister of the Major. 

The new-comers had not been an hour 
in the colony before all the inhabitants of 
the region were in a community of delight : 
with Mistress Flora herself first and fore- 
most, and then with the beauty and charm 
of the two elder daughters, and particularly 
of Anne. And not only the mayor and 
others who came into the intimacy of the 
new-comers, but Kingsburgh and his wife 
also, noticed that if ever a man had fallen 
in love at first sight, it was Major Macleod 
with Anne Macdonald. And, for her part, 
Flora Macdonald did not resent this, and 
perhaps the less because of the evident 
ill-will thereby created in the mind of 
Alasdair Stuart. From the first moment 
she had taken a fancy to this tall hand- 
some Highlander, who, like herself, was 
from the Isles. But, much as she had 
admired his bearing and the look in the 
steadfast blue eyes, she soon realised that 
in the deeper sense she was at home with 
him. With Alasdair Stuart she did not 
feel thus. There was more of a bond 
between them in one respect, it is true 
(for Major Macleod was too frankly of the 
new generation, what the Jacobite High- 
landers still angrily called Hanoverian, 
altogether to please her: moreover, the 
Macdonalds of the Isles and the Stuarts 
of Appin had close ties in blood-relation 
as well as in Royalist sympathies) ; but, in 
despite of that, she as instinctively withheld 
the heart’s gateway from Tynaree as she 
opened it to Major Macleod. 

As for Anne, her mother did not know 
what to think. The girl was proudly 
reticent. It was impossible, Flora knew, 
that she was unaware of the admiration 
she excited, and that in the hearts of two 
men this admiration had deepened into 
the poignant trouble which is the awaken- 
ing of love. 

In the two or three days which preceded 
the town ball, both gentlemen were fre- 
quently with the Macdonalds. So far as 
Flora could judge, her daughter preferred 
the company of Mr. Stuart. Certainly he 
appeared to the greater advantage, both 
as a conversationalist and because of the 
element of mystery, of implied romance, 
with which he succeeded in_ investing 
himself. 

At the ball itself, at Wilmington Town- 
hall, Anne was unquestionably the most 
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admired in the room, after her mother. 
Nor was it only the great fame and 
personal dignity and charm of Flora 
Macdonald which gave her this _pre- 
eminence, there or elsewhere; but a 
singular beauty, that might evade feature, 
but pesvaded each and all. Her large, 
dark blue eyes, moreover, had that mag- 
netic quality of an inward illumination, 
not rarely seen among the Gaels and 
Western Scotland and Ireland, and always 
of a beauty strange and compelling. 

Both Anne and Frances were dressed 
simply in white muslin: the elder sister 
with a red damask rose on the left side 
of her thick-clustering dark hair, the 
younger with a cluster of pale yellow roses 
at her neck. This was somewhat of a 
surprise to the young ladies of Wilmington, 
who had expected some splendour, and 
had indeed taxed their own ingenuity and 
resources to the utmost. 

It was late in the evening that Anne 
found herself alone with Major Macleod 
in a corner of the flower-room, partly a 
withdrawing-room, partly a conservatory, 
which opened from the main saloon, 
where the dancers moved in a continuous 
crowded maze. A deeper flush than that 
of the just-ended dance was on her face, as 
Alasdair Stuart abruptly appeared behind 
the great bushes of magnolia which shut 
off the farther corner. He could not 
see her eyes; but his own had a steely 
flame in them which would have chilled 
even the dew-wet glow which for a moment 
lingered under the shrouding lashes. 

Regardless of that punctilious etiquette, 
the observance of which was in particular 
due towards those in the profession of 
arms, Tynaree thrust himself upon the 
isolated sitters without word or gesture of 
apology. 

Major Macleod rose stiffly. 

Ignoring him, with an insolence which 
brought a flush to the forehead of that 
officer, Mr. Stuart bowed to his companion 
with mingled assumption of deference and 
intimacy. 

“Everywhere I have been seeking you, 
Mistress Anne,” he said in a constrained, 
almost harsh voice. “And not I only, 
but your good father. The Mayor of 
Wilmington, who was so unfortunately 
detained, is now come, and your father 
desires your company, that you may 
partner the Mayor in a quadrille.” 

Anne looked at him steadily. ‘“’Tis 
very kind of you, Mr. Stuart, to be so 
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diligent an emissary. Only a few minutes 
ago I saw you dancing with Miss Mac- 
lennan, unaware of or ignoring all this 
urgency !” 

‘Tynaree made an impatient gesture. 
“Tt is as I say, none the less, Mistress 
Anne. And as for me, the next dance 
is mine, and I claim it.” 

“But, sir, the present dance is not 
yet over! Can you not hear the music ? 
Sure, it would be better manners, even 
for a Stuart (who, by the same token, 
should be the first in punctilio), to wait 
the proper moment.” 

“T came also with your father’s 
message.” 

“Then will you go back and tell my 
father, since it is his wish I quadrille 
with Mr. Mayor Maclennan, that I will 
relinquish your dance, and join him and 
the Mayor when the fiddles and flutes 
are done with this roundabout.” 

Stuart stood, a frown on his brow and 
in his eyes. 

Major Macleod took a step forward, 
bowing to Anne, and offering his arm. 
“Since this gentleman seems paralysed 
in your presence, Mistress Anne, let me 
offer you my arm, and show you the rose- 
avenue yonder of which good Mistress 
Mayor is so proud.” 

Anne rose, accepted, and, inclining 
stiffly to Tynaree, turned and left him 
biting his underlip, and white to the 
cheek-bones. 

That, however, was the one unpleasant 
moment of a delightful evening. And, 
later, even the offender had apparently 
repented. Within the hour, indeed, Anne 
took pity, and danced a roundabout with 
him. She would hardly have done this, 
perhaps, had she known it was to be her 
last dance of the night. But how could 
she foresee that her sister Fanny would 
suddenly fall into a deathly swoon, and 
need all her help and care? 

An hour later, as Major Macleod was 
riding back slowly—for it was a dark 
night, of low cloud and distant wind— 
to his temporary lodging, a lonely farm- 
stead on the verge of the wild unreclaimed 
land to the north-west of Wilmington, his 
horse suddenly shied. 


The cause was a man who had abruptly’ 


emerged from the shadow of a tree by 

the wayside. Even in the thick obscurity 

a glance revealed to Alexander Macleod 

who it was : the harsh words confirmed. 
“Will you give way, Macleod ?” 


Alasdair Stuart spoke in a low voice, 
and without menace. But, instinctively, 
the hearer wondered if his saddle-pistol 
were handy and primed. 

“Give way to what, sir?” 

“Vou know well—you know well 
enough, Alexander Macleod.” 

“Be more explicit, or stand aside and 
let me pass.” 

“No; you have got to hear what I 
have to say. You know well enough 
what it is about. I saw in your face, I 
heard in your words, your fancy for the 
girl Anne.” 

“Ts it Mistress Anne Macdonald to 
whom you allude?” asked Macleod dis- 
dainfully. 

“Aye... for you, ‘Mistress Anne 
Macdonald’; for me, ‘ Anne.’” 

“Ts that so, indeed? Well, it sur- 
prises me, I confess. But still, I do 
not see why you choose this hour and 
place to unburthen your misplaced con- 
fidences !” 

*‘Have your fling in insolence, Glen- 
daile, if you will; but answer me my 
question.” 

“So... that’s the reason of your 
boorish rudeness in the flower-room, to 
her, and to me—eh, Mr. Stuart ?” 

“Call it what you will, Glendaile, but 
answer my question.” 

“Come, come, my good sir, that is not 
a tone I allow as addressed to me. And 
first you must offer me an apology for 
your rudeness to-night.” 

“Here it is, then, Major Macleod.” 
And with that Alasdair Stuart moved 
forward with the suddenness of a shadow, 
and whipped his glove across Macleod’s 
face. 

Glendaile grew white. Even in the 
darkness his assailant felt sure of that. 

He dismounted, and fastened his horse 
by the rein to an alder-bough. ‘Then he 
faced the other, and bowed stiffly. 

“Shall it be here and now, Mr. 
Stuart ?” 

““Aye, here and now if you will, 
Alexander Macleod.” 

There was a brief hesitation. 

Then Stuart spoke with a short laugh: 
“Tt’s a convenient place. There’s no 
need for any to know what has happened. 
If 7 fall, you can throw my body into the 
Blue-grass Swamp hereby, and in less 
than a quarter-hour it will be sucked deep 
and never seen again. And if you fall, 
I'll do the same by you.” 
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diligent an emissary. Only a few minutes 
ago I saw you dancing with Miss Mac- 
lennan, unaware of or ignoring all this 
urgency !” 

‘Tynaree made an impatient gesture. 
“It is as I say, none the less, Mistress 
Anne. And as for me, the next dance 
is mine, and I claim it.” 

“ But, sir, the present dance is not 
yet over! Can you not hear the music ? 
Sure, it would be better manners, even 
for a Stuart (who, by the same token, 
should be the first in punctilio), to wait 
the proper moment.” 

“T came also with your father’s 
message.” 

“Then will you go back and tell my 
father, since it is his wish I quadrille 
with Mr, Mayor Maclennan, that I will 
relinquish your dance, and join him and 
the Mayor when the fiddles and flutes 
are done with this roundabout.” 

Stuart stood, a frown on his brow and 
in his eyes. 

Major Macleod took a step forward, 
bowing to Anne, and offering his: arm. 
“Since this gentleman seems paralysed 
in your presence, Mistress Anne, let me 
offer you my arm, and show you the rose- 
avenue yonder of which good Mistress 
Mayor is so proud.” 

Anne rose, accepted, and, inclining 
stiffly to Tynaree, turned and left him 
biting his underlip, and white to the 
cheek-bones. 

That, however, was the one unpleasant 
moment of a delightful evening. And, 
later, even the offender had apparently 
repented. Within the hour, indeed, Anne 
took pity, and danced a roundabout with 
him. She would hardly have done this, 
perhaps, had she known it was to be her 
last dance of the night. But how could 
she foresee that her sister Fanny would 
suddenly fall into a deathly swoon, and 
need all her help and care? 

An hour later, as Major Macleod was 
riding back slowly—for it was a dark 
night, of low cloud and distant wind— 
to his temporary lodging, a lonely farm- 
stead on the verge of the wild unreclaimed 
land to the north-west of Wilmington, his 
horse suddenly shied. 

The cause was a man who had abruptly 
emerged from the shadow of a tree by 
the wayside. Even in the thick obscurity 
a glance revealed to Alexander Macleod 
who it was: the harsh words confirmed. 

“Will you give way, Macleod ?” 


Alasdair Stuart spoke in a low voice, 
and without menace. But, instinctively, 
the hearer wondered if his saddle-pistol 
were handy and primed. 

“Give way to what, sir?” 

“You know well—you know well 
enough, Alexander Macleod.” 

**Be more explicit, or stand aside and 
let me pass.” 

“No; you have got to hear what I 
have to say. You know well enough 
what it is about. I saw in your face, I 
heard in your words, your fancy for the 
girl Anne.” 

“Ts it Mistress Anne’ Macdonald to 
whom you allude?” asked Macleod dis- 
dainfully. 

“Aye... for you, ‘Mistress Anne 
Macdonald’; for me, ‘ Anne.’” 

“Ts that so, indeed? Well, it sur- 
prises me, I confess. But still, I do 
not see why you choose this hour and 
place to unburthen your misplaced con- 
fidences !” 

*‘ Have your fling in insolence, Glen- 
daile, if you will; but answer me my 
question.” 

“So... that’s the reason of your 
boorish rudeness in the flower-room, to 
her, and to me—eh, Mr. Stuart ?” 

“Call it what you will, Glendaile, but 
answer my question.” 

“Come, come, my good sir, that is not 
a tone I allow as addressed to me. And 
first you must offer me an apology for 
your rudeness to-night.” 

“Here it is, then, Major Macleod.” 
And with that Alasdair Stuart moved 
forward with the suddenness of a shadow, 
and whipped his glove across Macleod’s 
face. 

Glendaile grew white. Even in the 
darkness his assailant felt sure of that. 

He dismounted, and fastened his horse 
by the rein to an alder-bough. Then he 
faced the other, and bowed stiffly. 

“Shall it be here and now, Mr. 
Stuart ?” 

“Aye, here and now if you will, 
Alexander Macleod.” 

There was a brief hesitation. 

Then Stuart spoke with a short laugh: 
“Tt’s a convenient place.. There’s no 
need for any to know what has happened. 
If Z fall, you can throw my body into the 
Blue-grass Swamp hereby, and in less 
than a quarter-hour it will be sucked deep 
and never seen again. And if you fall, 
I'll do the same by you.” 
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“What weapons?” answered Macleod 
in a harsh voice, ignoring the other’s 
words: “have you sword or rapier ?” 

“No. But you have a pistol in your 
holster, I suppose? I have my own, 
carried in my belt to-night by good- 
fortune.” 

“What shall we do for a light? We 
cannot see each other beyond a few feet. 
I have no wish either to murder or to be 
murdered, Alasdair Stuart.” 

“Oh, if you're afraid of treachery, 
man,” cried Tynaree hotly, “go and 
fetch your bodyguard. But I would have 
you mind I am a king’s son.” 

“And add the postscriptum,” laughed 
Macleod harshly—“ add the postscriptum, 
that the churching was forgotten !” 

“ Marbhasg ort!” * Tynaree broke in 
savagely, suddenly falling upon Gaelic ; 
“but ’tis better to be a king’s bastard 
than a Gael in the service of Hano- 
ver!” 

“* Crotseam sgiorradh!” (‘The Cross 
between me and mishap!”) .. . “ Your 
own death-curse leap back on you, Alas- 
dair Stuart!” cried Macleod in the same 
tongue. 

A moment or two’s silence fell upon 
them. In the dark night they could hear 
a swamp-owl hooting along the coast of 
a lower and denser blackness, that was 
of underscrub and clustered alder. ‘The 
sharp ping of mosquitoes sang in the near 
silence. A long way inland a crying 
eddy of wind moaned, or made a shrill 
sighing. 

Alasdair Stuart spoke first, and in a 
voice of strained politeness, and still in 
the Gaelic tongue. ‘‘There’s a cotton- 
bush beside me here, Major Macleod. 
Let us set light to some _ Sprays. We'll 
fight by that.” 

His adversary having made a_ brief 
assent, he stooped, struck a second’s flash 
from his flint, and at the third trial a dry 
cotton-hung twig took fire. ‘The flame 
writhed along the dry tinder like an adder 
in grass. Soon scores of the innumerable 
hanging beards of the cotton-seed caught 
the lifting pale flame. Partly, no doubt, 
because of an escape of swamp-gas under 
the cotton-bush, the dishevelled tufted 
branches seldom burned to red or yellow, 
rising instead in a stealthy pale blue 
illumination. 

The two men faced each other. In the 
courtesy of the duello, they had exchanged 


pistols, having first examined each weapon 
to see if primed aright. 

** Tog do lamh agus thoir do mhionnan” 
(“ Lift thy hand and give thine oath ”), 
Stuart began, in a voice that seemed 
strange to his adversary, and stranger still 
to himself. Then, breaking suddenly 
into the English tongue again, he cried, 
with a singular petulance, ‘‘Come, man, 
do not stand there as dumb as Oisein 
when he saw Diarmid and Grania! Out 
with your oath, and be done with it 
your oath, man—your oath, that you, if 
you be the survivor, will do with me what 
I, if I survive, will do with you /” 

**T am no murderer, Alasdair Stuart, to 
hide away a man I have slain in a fair 
fight. I, for one, have no fear that any 
would doubt my word.” 

“ Let’s have done!” cried the other 
angrily—‘“let’s have done, I say. We 
are not here to play with words, Alexander 
Macleod. See, now, ’twas a good thought, 
that of mine: the cotton-bush at my back 
is like a king’s room by now—aye, on my 
word, like a litten room in Holyrood. 
Anyway, there’s no gainsaying we have 
now death-candles enough !” 

“You have a quick eye, Mr. Stuart! 
And not for a light only !” 

“*What mean you by that, Macleod?” 

“Tis well arranged! ‘The flare even 
now is so of a dazzle in my eyes that 
I cannot see you aright.” 

“Tut, man—the thought’s like you and 
your clan! But I’m not a McLean of 
Kigg!” 

“Come away from the bush, and let us 
each stand ten paces on either side o’t.” 

In silence the positions were moved. 
It was arranged that each should simul- 
taneously cry “‘ One—two—three—four,” 
and that at the word four both should fire. 

“ One—two—three—f . 

A second too soon Stuart fired at his 
opponent, but the ball merely tore a 
fragment of cloth from the left shoulder. 
Macleod’s shot passed between the right 
arm and the body. A startled whinny, 

plunge, and the mare had freed her- 
self. They could hear the dull thud of 
her hoofs till she took to the grass. They 
listened in silence. Then ‘Tynaree said 
in a hoarse whisper, “ Again /” 

* One—two... But before the second 


word was fully said the cotton-bush of a 
sudden flared into a whirl of light. A 
great rush of gas from below had caught 
* A vehement Gaelic imprecation, which may be rendered as, ‘‘ Your death-shroud be round you !” 









































the scattered lamps of hanging cotton- 
fluff, and in a flash made them one sheet 
of flame. 

Where he stood Macleod was dazzled. 
He could not see even the outline of his 
adversary ; still less could he tell that 
the latter had swiftly moved his position. 


“Feel... « jaar” 

Macleod threw up his arms, his pistol 
falling undischarged by his side. He 
swung right round, and fell on his face. 
Stuart ran to his side. He turned the 
body over. Yes, Alexander Macleod was 
dead, he thought with exultation. But a 
moment later he realised that this was 
not so. ‘The man breathed—was not even 
mortally wounded. He would recover, 
if left there—if found by any one. And 
these shots, that flame, might they not, 
even in that remote place, soon attract 
a search? Perhaps even now men were 
hurrying to the scene. 

Suddenly Alasdair Stuart stooped. 

Seizing the inert body by the waist- 
belt, he began to drag it towards the 
marsh, a few feet beyond the blazing 
cotton-bush. ‘The sweat stood on his 
brow. Could a man be so heavy? he 
wondered, half in savage anger, half in 
dread. 

Of a sudden he stumbled. His feet 
splashed. Already he was ankle-deep 
in the fatal sucking mud of the swamp. 
With a cry he fell across the body, 
scrambling across it in fierce panic. 
With an oath he stumbled to his feet 
again. 

A low moaning struck against his ears 
like the loud noise of waves. 

‘* Help!” 

He stopped short as he stooped over 
the dark thing whence the moaning came, 
whence that faint cry had come, and 
looked furtively round, now here, now 
there. 

Already the cotton-bush had nearly 
flared itself out. The gas-eddy had 
ceased. There were now only a few 
death-candles left burning. 

With a lurch he sent the body back 
into the swamp. A grip held his right 
hand as in a vice. It was in vain that 
he tried to free himself. 

‘“* Murder !” 

Ah, that sudden cry! 
oath he snatched the 





With a savage 
deer-knife from 


his belt, and slashed at the withholding 
hand. He was free at last. 
been too near. 


Death had 
If he had fallen forward, 
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that death-embrace, 
had no chance, he 


head-foremost, in 
he would have 
knew. 

He stood, shaking, drenched with sweat, 
in an ague of sick-cold. ‘Then, listening, 
he turned, stooped, and ran crouchingly. 
He stopped dead in a moment, as a hare 
will do in full flight. Was that a cry ? Was 
that a cry for help? Was that a cry of 
some one answering . . . coming? Was 
it an Owl ¢u-qwhooing? Was it some night- 
bird ? 

He lay trembling beside a juniper- 
bush. ‘The smell brought to mind a still, 
warm day in Argyll, when his grandmother 
was busy curing hams. He thought also 
of the first yellow-yite’s nest he had found : 


it was in a bush of juniper. Could 
the dead smell anything .. . juniper... 


anything, he wondered ? 

It was quite dark now—densely dark. 
A single flame hung in the far-away 
cotton-bush. How horribly it blinked! 
Then it disappeared, opened again like 
a watchful eye, and went out. 

He must make haste away from the 
spot. It was then, with a great throb at 
his heart, he felt that his treasure was 


gone . the King’s Ring! How had he 
lost it? When could it have been torn 
away? Ah!...he knew with a sense of 


sickening horror: when but as the murdered 
man had gripped his hand in despair! 
Macleod’s hand, slashed across. the 
knuckles, had dragged it off. ‘The King’s 
Ring would now be in a dead man’s grip, 
deep in Blue-grass Swamp ! 

“If only I dared go back to see!” he 
muttered below his breath. “But it 
would be useless . . . the maddest folly. 
In the dark I’d only have the same 


fate as—as....” And with that he rose 
and walked swiftly across the rough 


rustling bent till suddenly he came upon 
the road. His breath gasped with relief 
at that home-sweet familiarity. It lay like 
a wan uncertain ribbon trailing in the 
dark ; but he could see it—he could see 
it: it led to the Wilmington road, to 
where Cross Creek Lane and Wilmington 
high-road met, close upon the town— 
there where his house stood. 

He went swiftly a hundred 
before he stopped abruptly. 


yards 
Who was 


that following him? He listened. There 
was no sound. Now he walked more 
silently, but as swiftly, more swiftly. 


Again he stopped, the sweat cold on his 
There 


face, on his neck, on all his body. 
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could be no mistake. Some one followed. 
It did not sound like a man’s steps. 
Perhaps a child’s? Perhaps—— 

At the unspoken thought he shuddered. 
He ran now. He dared not delay, nor 
look back. : 

With a sob of relief he came upon his 
garden gate. His shaking hand could 
not unfasten the latch. Behind him he 
heard the soft, steady pad of feet. Like 
a drunken man, the gate having swung 
back at last, he reeled up the few yards 
to his door. By some wonderful fortune 
he had forgotten to lock it when he had 
left that evening: the wonder, the joy, 
tore at his heart as he thrust his way in, 
and shoved the door to, and locked and 
barred it. But before he thrust back the 


door he had thrown one frenzied glance 
behind his shoulder. A great white 
hound stood between the doorway and 
the gate. 

For an hour it remained there, baying 
heavily. Alasdair Stuart lay on the floor 
in his unlighted parlour, gripping the 
carpet with his clenched fingers. ‘That 
dreadful hour! . that long, intermin- 
able, awful hour of world-awaking, 
menacing, horrible clamour ! 

Then, abruptly, the baying ceased. 
Not a sound stirred. After a little a 
mouse scurried in the partition. Outside, 
beneath a patch of southernwood, a locust 
shrilled its unrelenting, ceaseless note. 
And so the slow night moved through 
darkness to the dawn. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


OUR SEA. 


BY ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


HE Sea! the Sea! 
Our own home-land—the Sea! 
"Tis, as it always was, and still, please God, will be, 
When we are gone, 


Our own, 


(Possessing it for ‘Thee,) 
Ours, ours, and ours alone, 
The Anglo-Saxon Sea— 
The stripped, moon-shining, naked-bosomed Sea. 


No jerry-building here ; 
-No scenes that once were dear 
Beneath man’s tawdry touch to disappear ; 
Always the same—the Sea, 
Th’ unstable-steadfast Sea ! 
’Tis, as it always was, and still, please 
God, will be, 
When we are gone, 
Our own, 
(Vicegerents under Thee,) 
Ours, ours, and ours alone, 
The Anglo-Saxon Sea— 
The loud, unkempt, old moody-mannered 
Sea. 


New suns and moons arise ; 
Perish old dynasties ; 
Pass, and for ever pass, the centuries ; 
Only remains the Sea, 
Our right of way—the Sea! 
as it always was, and still, please 
God, will be, 
When we are gone, 
Our own, 
(The fief we hold of Thee,) 
Ours, ours, and ours alone, 
The Anglo-Saxon Sea— 
The good, grey, faithful, Saxon-loving 
Sea. 
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Flint Cottage, Box Hill. 


LITERARY 
THE COUNTRY 


(The home of Mr. Meredith.) 





GEOGRAPHY. 


OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


J, 


The day was a van-bird of summer ; the robin still piped, but the blue, 


A warm and dreamy palace with voices of larks ringing through, 
Looked down as if wistfully eyeing the blossoms that fell from its lap ; 
A day to sweeten the juices,—a day to quicken the sap! 

All round the shadowy orchard sloped meadows in gold, and the dear 
Shy violets breathed their hearts out—the maiden breath of the year! 


N just such a van-bird day as 
sung in those lines of the poet- 
romancist himself I take up my 

pen to write of “The Country of George 
Meredith.” The Country of George 
Meredith: a fascinating theme indeed ! 
For the true Meredithian, there is no 
living writer so saturated with the spirit 
of nature in England as this rare poet. 
What other has sung with so vibrant 
and exultant a note as this great analyst 
and portrayer of men and women ?—who 
with all his Aristophanic laughter and 
keen Voltairian spirit feels to the core 
what he has himself so finely expressed . . . 
that nothing but poetry makes romances 





passable, “for poetry is the everlastingly 
and embracingly human; without it, 
your fictions are flat foolishness.” But 
what a country it is—how wide its domain, 
how evasive its frontiers! I doubt if any 
living writer is as intimate with nature- 
life, with what we mean by “ country-life.” 
Certainly none can so flash manifold 
aspect into sudden revelation. Not even 
Richard Jefferies knew nature more in- 
timately, though he gave his whole 
thought to what with Mr. Meredith is 
but a beautiful and ever-varying back- 
ground, I recollect Grant Allen, himself 
as keen a lover and accomplished a 
student of nature as England could show, 
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speaking of this singular intimacy in one 
who had no pretension to be a man of 
science. And that recalls to me a de- 
lightful afternoon illustrative of what has 
just been said. Some twelve or fourteen 
years ago, when Grant Allen (whom I 
did not then know) was residing at ‘The 
Nook, Dorking, I happened to be on a 
few days’ visit to Mr. Meredith at his 
cottage-home near Burford Bridge, a few 
miles away. On the Sunday morning 
I walked over the field-ways to Dorking, 
and found Grant Allen at home. It was 
a pleasant meeting. We had friends in 
common, were colleagues on the staff of 
two London literary ‘weeklies,’ and I 
had recently had the pleasure of favour- 
ably reviewing a new book by this pro- 
lific and always interesting and delightful 
writer. So, with these ‘credentials,’ 
enhanced by the fact that I came as a 
guest of his friend Mr. Meredith, I found 
a cordial welcome, and began there and 
then with that most winsome personality 
a friendship which I have always ac- 
counted one of the best things that literary 
life has brought me. After luncheon, 
Grant Allen said he would accompany 
me back by Box Hill; as, apart from 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Meredith, he 
particularly wanted to ask him about 
some disputed point in natural history 
(a botanical point of some kind, in con- 
nection, I think, with the lovely spring 
flower “ Love-in-a-Mist ”—for which Mr. 
Meredith has a special affection, and 
had and still has fine slips of it in his 
garden) which he had not been able to ob- 
serve satisfactorily for himself. I frankly 
expressed my surprise that a specialist 
such as my host should wish to consult 
any other than a colleague on a matter 
of such intimate knowledge and observa- 
tion; but was assured that there were 
“not half a dozen men living to whom 
I would go in preference to Meredith 
on a point of this kind. He knows the 
intimate facts of countryside life as very 
few of us do after the most specific 
training. I don’t know whether he could 
describe that greenfinch in the wild cherry 
yonder in the terms of an ornithologist 
and botanist—in fact, I’m pretty sure 
he couldn’t. But you may rest assured 


there is no ornithologist living who knows 
more about the finch of real life than 
George Meredith does—its appearance, 
male and female, its song, its habits, its 
dates of coming and going, the places 


where it builds, how its nest is made, 
how many eggs it lays and what-like 
they are, what it feeds on, what its song 
is like before and after mating, and when 
and where it may best be heard, and 
so forth. As for the wild cherry. . 

perhaps he doesn’t know much about it 
technically (very likely he does, I may 
add! . it’s never safe with ‘our wily 
friend’ to take for granted that he 
doesn’t know more about azy subject 
than any one else does!) . . . but if any 
one could say when the first blossoms 
will appear and how long they will last, 
how many petals each blossom has, what 
variations in colour and what kind of 
smeii they have, then it’s he and no 
other better. And as for how he would 
describe that cherry-tree . .. well, you’ve 
read Richard Feverel and ‘Love in a 
Valley,’ and that should tell you every- 


thing !” 
But before we come to Mr. Meredith’s 
own particular country — the home- 


country so intimately described in much 
of his mest distinctive poetry and prose, 
and endeared to all who love both by 
his long residence in its midst—let us 
turn first to the wider aspects implied 
in the title of this article of our Literary 
Geography series. 

Mr. Meredith as a writer of romance 
has annexed no particular region, as 
Mr. Hardy has annexed Wessex, as, 
among younger men, Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has restricted his scope to the Devon 
wilds, or Mr. Murray Gilchrist to the 
Peakland region. In truth, he has no 
territorial acquisitiveness : it would matter 
nothing to him, I fancy, whether Richard 
Feverel, or Nevil Beauchamp, or Evan 
Harrington, or Rhoda or Dahlia Fleming, 
or Clara Middleton, or ‘* Browny ” Farrell, 
or any other of his men and women 
played their parts in this or that country, 
in southern England or western or 
eastern, in Bath or Berlin, in London 
or Limburg: Although the natural back- 
ground of his English stories is ever 
subtly used by him, it is only occasionally 
the background of specific geographical 
region or of locality ; though at times we 
may find ourselves for a while at Bath, 
or Tunbridge Wells, or Wimbledon (if 
Wimbledon it be where General Ople 
had his “gentlemanly residence” and 
was appropriated out of widowerhood 
by the redoubtable Lady Camper), or 
by Thames-side, or at Felixstowe, or 





























anywhere east or south of Waterloo 
Bridge as far as the dancing tide of that 
unforgettable off-Harwich swim in Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta, or that par- 
ticular reach of “blue water” of the 
Channel betwixt the Isle of Wight and 
the coast of France where Jenny Denham, 
on board the Lsferanza, wakes to the 
truth that she is to be the crowning 
personal factor in Nevil Beauchamp’s 
diversified amorous career. 

In this series of Literary Geography 
it has ever been a puzzle how to treat 
specifically the country of a famous writer 
when that writer has wandered far afield, 
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Box Hill, Dorking. 


as Scott did, or as Stevenson did. It is 
rare that one finds a novelist so restricted 
in locality as George Eliot or Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. ‘The former made one great and 
unconvincing venture abroad; but in 
connection with the titular phrase “ ‘The 
Country of George Eliot” the Florence 
of Romola would not naturally be thought 
of. George Eliot made photographic 
Florentine studies: she did not herself 
recreate for us the country of Romola, as 
she recreated her own home-land for us 
in Adam Bede, or Silas Marner, or The 
Mill on the Floss. And Mr. Hardy is 
Wessex to the core. Little beyond is of 
account in what he has done, and we 
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can no more readily imagine him writing 
a tale of Venice or of Switzerland than 
we could readily imagine Dostoievsky or 
Maxim Gorki emulating Samuel Lover 
or Charles Lever. 

But Mr. Meredith leaves one in face of 
an acuter difficulty. In a sense, he is 
English of the English: there is none 
living who more swiftly and poignantly 
conveys the very breath and bloom of 
nature as we know it in England—above 
all in Surrey and the long continuous 
vale of the Thames. ‘The titles of one 
or two books of his verse are significant : 

oems of the English Roadside, Poems 





(The view from Mr. Meredith’s house.) 


and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth. He is, 
before all, the poet of the joy of life, and 
none has more intimately brought us 
nearer in delight to the countryside. I 
know no more winsome book of verse, for 
the truly in. love with nature, than Zhe 
Nature Poems of George Meredith, with 
Mr. William Hyde’s wholly delightful 
drawings: a volume containing little in 
quantity, but superlatively rich in quality. 
It is enough to add that its contents 
include the noble “Hymn to Colour,” 
the ‘Woods of Westermain,” ‘‘ Love in 
a Valley,” “‘The South-Wester,” ‘The 
Thrush in February,” “The Lark As- 
cending,” “‘ Night of Frost in May,” the 
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‘Dirge in Woods.” Yet, while this is 
obvious, any lover of his writings will 
recall that much of what is most beautiful 
in description—rather in evocation, for 
anything of detailed description, save on 
the broadest canvas with a swift and 
burning brush, is rare with this master 
of English prose—is in connection with 
Italian, or French, or German, or Austrian, 
or Swiss scenery. He has made Venice 
and the Alpine regions more alive with 
unforgettable light and magic touch than 
any other has done since Ruskin, and in a 
way wholly his own, supremely the Tinto- 
retto of the pen as he is. How, then, 
in speaking of the “‘ Country of George 
Meredith,” are we to limit ourselves to 
Surrey or the home-counties ? The most 
English of his novels is held to be Zhe 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel; but the 
finest piece of descriptive writing of 
nature in that book (and, as it happens, 
the longest of any in the books of Mr. 
Meredith) is not of nature as we know it 
on the Surrey downs or by the banks 
o Thames, but among the hills of 
Nassau in Rhineland and by the clear 
flood of the Lahn where it calls to the 
forest not far from that old bridge at 
Limburg, “where the shadow of a stone 
bishop is thrown by the moonlight on 
the water crawling over slabs of slate.” 
No one who has read (how many there 
must be who know it almost by heart !) 
the forty-second chapter of this book—- 
the chapter so aptly named, though with 
double meaning, ‘‘ Nature speaks ”—will 
be ready to forego the author’s right to 
have this riverland and forestland of 
Nassau included in his “Country.” If 
one of the most deep, vivid, and beauti- 
ful pieces of writing in modern literature 
is not to bring the region limned within 
the frontier of the author’s literary 
geography, what value in the designation 
remains? It is not isolated in beauty, 
that unforgettable scene . not even 
when set with its compeer in the same 
book, the familiar but never staled 
beauty of that finest prose-poem in 
English fiction, the famous “ Enchanted 
Islands” chapter, or wooing of Richard 
Feverel and Lucy Desborough (with 
characteristic irony entitled “ A Diversion 
played on a Penny-Whistle ”), or with the 
brief but mordant passage given to the 
tragically ineffective meeting of married 
Richard and Lucy in Kensington Gardens 
“when the round of the red winter sun 





was behind the bare chestnuts.” One 
could companion these with a score, with 
a hundred passages, from the Rhineland 
of the early Farina to the Alps of the 
recent Amazing Marriage. 

The literary geography of George 
Meredith, then, cannot be confined to 
a region or scattered regions with definite 
frontiers, still less to a mere county or 
two with adjustable boundaries: it must be 
constructed, say, like the shire of Cromarty, 
which one finds in bits about the north of 
Scotland, or like that familiar ‘‘ Empire” 
map where the red flaunt of our kinship 
is scattered over the world with what a 
famous humourist has called an impartial 
and inveterate zest for “dumping” on all 
the desirable and soft spots. 

Switzerland, from the Bernese Ober- 
land to Monte Generoso ; Italy, from the 
Lombard Plain below Monte Motterone 
to Verona and Venice ; Austria, from the 
upper waters of Lago di Maggiore or from 
Friulian or Carinthian Alp, to hill-set 
Meran and imperial Vienna; Germany, 
from the Harz to the hills of Nassau and 
the Rhine-lands of Cologne [of the thou- 
sands who invest there in the “ Farina” 
of commerce, one wonders how many 
indulge in or recall the “Farina” of 
literature, wherein the Triumph of Odour 
is so picturesquely set forth !]; France, 
from the pleasant Vosges or old Touraine 
to the not unguessable ‘‘ Tourdestelle ” of 
the Norman coast,—are not these, with 
Solent waters and the open Channel and 
the Breton reaches of La Manche and 
“the blue” west and south of Ushant, 
even to distant Madeira... are not all 
these to be brought within the compass 
of the literary geographer ? 

‘True, it may be urged, these are but 
swallow-flights into poetry. ‘A series of 
kaleidoscopic views, however beautiful, 
is not enough to justify the claim of the 
literary geographer to this or that region,” 
or words to that effect, might be adduced. 
But the secret of the vivid and abiding 
charm of Mr. Meredith’s backgrounds to 
the tragi-comedy of his outstanding men 
and women is just in their aloofness 
from anything “kaleidoscopic,” with its 
implication of the arbitrary and the acci- 
dental. He does not go to Venice or 
to Limburg to write about these places, 
or to note the bloom of local colour for 
literary decoration ; nor does he diverge 
by the Adriatic or by the winding ways 
of Lahn, so as to introduce this gondola- 
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view of the sea-set city or that forest- 
vision which for English folk has given a 
touch of beauty to Nassau which before 
it hardly owned in literary remembrance. 
His men and women ave there, for a 
time, or passingly; and so the beauty 
that is in the background closes round 
and upon them, or is flashed out for a 
moment, through the magic of the same 
power which gave themselves the breath 
of life. ‘The same vision which has seen 
into a Renée’s heart or the life-springs of 
a Nevil Beauchamp, or pierced the veils 
of personality in a Cecilia Halkett (or any 
of the long unequalled “ studies” from 
Lucy Desborough to beautiful Carinthia, 
from Rosamund Romfrey—perhaps Mr. 
Meredith’s subtlest portrait—to Mrs. 
Berry) or in men of passionate life 
and action such as Richard Feverel, or 
““Matey” Weyburn, or the great Alvan 
[and here, too, what a gallery of living 
natures, between the almost grotesque 
extremes of Sir Willoughby Patterne of 
one great novel and the Dr. Shrapnel 
of another]—the same vision has seen 
the determining features and outstanding 
aspects of this or that scene, and, in 
flashing a single ray or flooding a long 
continuous beam, has reveaied to us more 
than the most conscientious photographic 
or “ pre-Raphaelite ” method could accom- 
plish in ten times the space, or in ten 
times ten. It is, indeed, pre-eminently 
in these brief outlines of the country in 
which his imagination temporarily pursues 
its creative way that Mr. Meredith excels, 
A score instances will doubtless occur 
to the reader, but here are one or two 
chosen almost at random. I do not 
allude to those, and they are many, 
which convey solely by awakening an 
emotion in the mind of the reader—not 
by description, but by a sudden terse 
expression of deep feeling in the midst of 
dialogue or direct narrative : as, for ex- 
ample, a couple of lines in that delightful 
romance Lord Ormont and his Aminta, 
which so charmed readers of the PALL 
Ma i MaGazinE in the numbers issued 
from December 1893 to July 1894: 

Thus it happened that Lord Ormont and 
Philippa were on the famous Bernese 
Terrace, grandest of terrestrial theatres, 
where soul of man has fronting him earth’s 
utmost majesty. 


allude, rather, to vivid ‘“‘asides” such as— 


. .. poor Blackburn Tuckham descended 
greenish to his cabin as soon as (the yacht) 
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had crashed on the first wall-waves of the 
chalk-race, a throw beyond the peaked cliffs 
edged with cormorants, and were really 
tasting sea. . . . (Beauchamp’s Career) 
or, 


Thames played round them on his pastoral 
pipes. Bee-note, and woodside_ blackbird, 
and meadow cow, and the leap of the fish in 
the silver rolling rings composed the music 
(Lord Ormont) 


or that rapid impression of Venice, by 
Renée, in her brief Adriatic flight romance- 
ward with Nevil Beauchamp.— 


. Green shutters, wet steps, barcaroli, 
brown women, striped posts, a scarlet night- 
cap, a sick fig-tree, an old shawl, faded spots 
of colour, peeling walls . 


or, and finally, for one must make an 
end to what might be indefinitely pro- 
longed—and for the same reason, still 
to keep to Beauchamp’s Career—this of 
the fading of Venice from the gaze of 
Renée and Nevil — 


. . . [Leaning thus], with Nevil she said 
adieu to Venice, where the faint red Doge’s 
palace was like the fading of another sunset 
north-westward of the glory along the hills. 
Venice dropped lower and lower, breasting 
the waters, until it was a thin line in air. 
The line was broken, and ran in dots, with 
here and there a pillar standing on opal sky. 
At last the topmost campanile sank. Renée 
looked up at the sails, and back for the 
submerged city. “It is gone,” she said, as 
though a marvel had been worked; and 
swiftly. 


As for more detailed description of those 
regions—Venetian, Lombardian, Alpine, 
Swiss, French, German, Austrian—which 
must be included by the literary geographer 
of the country of George Méredith, that 
too might be made the pleasant task of 
a volume rather than the difficult coup 
@’vil and impossible adequate representa- 
tion of a magazine article. From Richard 
Feverel and Beauchamp’s Career, the two 
deepest and tenderest and most winsome 
of the author’s books, to the superb 
Vittoria, the brilliant and _ fascinating 
Diana of the Crossways: from that  in- 
tense study of the Teuton nature aflame, 
The Tragic Comedians, to Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta and the best loved and 
most lovable of Mr. Meredith’s later 
romances, Zhe Amazing Marriage, there 
is not one which would not yield some 
long excerpt of treasurable beauty and 
distinction. Which would it be, if but a 











The South Downs from the Surrey Hills. 
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quotation or two at most could be given ? 
Shall it be just across the Channel, at 
Renée’s ‘Tourdestelle in Normandy, 
hidden behind that coast of interminable 
dunes, that coast seen by Nevil Beau- 
champ on his fateful visit “dashed in 
rain-lines across a weed-strewn sea”? 
Or at Baden Baden and the high Alps 
with Carinthia? Or with Richard Feverel 
in the woods of Nassau on the day 
when that “tragic failure” learns sud- 
denly what has happened to poor Lucy 

.. that he is a father? Or with 
beautiful and radiant Diana at Monte 
Generoso? Or with superb Vittoria at 
Monte Motterone, overlooking Lombardy 
and Italy? Or the Adriatic by night—or 
the Alps beyond Venice at dawn—or... 
but an end! 

“The woman guides us.” But which 
of the many beautiful women of Mr. 
Meredith’s House of Life shall it be? 
All are unforgettable portraits, from Lucy 
Desborough and Renée de Croisnel to 
Clara Middleton, to Diana, to Carinthia ; 
all are of vital womanly nature at its 
vividest, from Vittoria to Clotilde, from 
Cecilia Halkett to “ Browny” Aminta 
(perhaps, of all, the nearest to the most 
modern ideal of woman, she who of all 
this author's women-characters appeals 
most to men and women jointly, ... and 
has not he who knows her best written 
of her, “‘ All women were eclipsed by her. 
She was that fire in the night which lights 
the night and draws the night to look 
at it” ?) 

But let us choose 
bewildering method. Nature is nature, 
whether viewed among the Alps, in 
Nassau forests, in Surrey woods or wealds. 
Mr. Meredith writes with his bewitching 
mastery, not because he has travelled 
widely and seen much, but because from 
his cottage-home in the heart of Surrey, 
or wherever else he has lived, briefly or 
for long, he has observed with insatiable 
love and eagerness—because he has the 
transmuting mind and the instinct of inter- 
pretation. ‘‘ How did he learn to read at 
any moment right to the soul of a woman ? 
It must be because of his being in heart 
and mind the brother to the sister with 
women.” So, if not thus articulately, 
thought ‘ Browny ” of “‘ Matey” Weyburn 
in that keen-eyed and perturbing chapter 
“Lovers Mated.” And, it might be 
added of their creator, how did he learn 
to read at any moment right to the soul 





another and _ less 
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of any aspect of nature? . . . it must be 
because of his being heart and mind the 
brother to the living soul that breathes 
and reveals itself in ‘‘ the everything and 
the all” of Nature. Hidden in the midst 
of the two hundred and ninetieth page of 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is the 
clue-word of that book—of all his work, 
The “auroral” air is that wherein his 
genius takes wing, whence it comes, 
whither it soars, though its pastures are 
of earth, and oftenest indeed of the earth 
earthy. ‘This is the secret of his mag- 
nificent sanity: this undying youth with 
the wisdom of the sage and the auroral 
joy of life. 

What a wealth to draw from! One 
need not turn to the more familiar scenes, 
and can find the unsurpassable by the 
sand country, marsh, and meadow of 
Bevisham, or by sea-set Felixstowe, as well 
as among the high Alps or where Venice 


lies “like a sleeping queen” on the 
Adriatic. | What pictures innumerable, 


besides these the better known of Lucy 
and Renée, Sandra and Clotilde, Diana 
and Clara, Aminta and Carinthia, and 
their eager lovers . as, for example, 
that of the lovely episode of Cecilia 
Halkett’s voiceless wooing in the dawn 
“of a splendid day of the young Spring.” 

So saturated with the sense of nature 
is all Mr. Meredith’s work in prose or 
verse, so continually illumined is it with 
vivid allusion or revealing glance that— 
notwithstanding the innumerable pages 
given to nature-background in foreign 
lands, from Norman Tourdestelle to 
Adriatic Chioggia, from Madeira in the 
Canary Sea to Meran in the Austrian 
Tyrol—the prevailing impression on the 
habitual reader of his writings is that his 
“country” is our own familiar English 
country, and pre-eminently Surrey and 
Hants and Dorset, or all from Felixstowe 
(of the immortal swim) to Bevisham 
south-west of the Isle of Wight and the 
dancing Solent. 

It is in his verse, however, that Mr. 
Meredith has given most intimate and 
poignant as well as most personal ex- 
pression to his deep love of and excep- 
tional intimacy with nature. If we must 


make exception, let it be such a passage 
as that where Richard Feverel first sees 
Lucy Desborough, when on the dream- 
quest after his ideal “ Clare Doria Forey ” 

. + “(name of) perfect melody!... 
with the tide, he heard it fluting 


sliding 
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; or that ever- 


in the bosom of the hills ” 
lifting passage beginning, “ Above green- 
flashing plunges of a weir, and shaken 
by the thunder below, lilies, golden and 
white, were swaying at anchor among the 


reeds. Meadow-sweet hung from the 
banks thick with weed and _ trailing 


bramble, and there also hung a daughter 
of earth”; . or that (since Richard’s 
romance holds one spell-bound) where 
Sir Austin Feverel and his son are 
together in a railway-carriage, as_ they 
approach Bellingham at sundown, and 
the young man looks out over the pine- 
hills beyond to the last rosy streak in a 
green sky, and sees in “the sad beauty 
of that one spot in the heavens” the very 
symbol of the ache and wonder in his 
heart. For in these things is the very 
breath of poetry, if not the metrical 
semblance. 

But to begin now and quote from the 
poetry of George Meredith would keep 
us indefinitely. It is led to, often, by 
rough roads, and not infrequently rude 
and even unsightly and unwelcome banks, 
obscure dew-wet pasture and moonlit 
glade. But his “country” is always the 
country of Beauty, of the poet. One ever 
looks. back across “the twilight wave,” 
and sees there, as in a dream, remembered 
images of what has impassioned and 
inspired. 

We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 

And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye. 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband, and my bride. 

Love that had robbed us so, thus bless’d our 

dearth ! 

The pilgrims of the year wax’d very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the west, and like pale 

blood 

Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robbed us cf immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave, 

And still I see across the twilight wave 

The swan sail with her young beneath her 

wings. 


Those who would be in closest touch 
with the veritable “coustry of George 
Meredith” will find it in his poetry. It 
is the country of that Surrey where he has 
so long lived, so long watched the wild 
cherry in the hollow behind Box Hill 
blossom anew at the clarions of Spring, 
or the nightjar “spin his dark monotony ” 
from the moonlit pine-branch each re- 
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current June; where he has so often 
rejoiced in the south-west wind leaping 
bacchanalian across the hills and vales, 
or seen winter silence fall upon that 
winding Mole by whose still stream he 
has so often dreamed, or watched the 


reds and yellows of autumn glorify 
the woodland fastness behind the inn 
at Burford Bridge—that inn of many 


memories, where Keats wrote part of 
his £xadymion, which for Robert Louis 
Stevenson had so great a fascination (and 
has by him been snatched out of the dusk 
of passing things), where first the two 
greatest romancists of to-day met, “ in the 
fellowship of Omar.” In one or other of 
the small editions of the Selected Poems 
the reader will find the “life” of the 
author, as he lives it, and has for so long 
lived it, in his quiet home. ‘This lies but 
a stone’s-throw from what was till recently 
a lonely country road, though now a 
thoroughfare almost metropolitan in its 
continual business of coach and motor. 
It has still, however, at times, much of 
its old fascination for the diminishing few 
who go afoot, and the still rarer folk of 
the yellow van. “ ‘The Lark Ascending,” 
“Woodland Peace,” ‘‘ Seed-time,” ‘ ‘The 
South-Wester,” “The Thrush in 
February,” “ Breath of the Briar,” ‘ Love 
in a Valley,” ‘“‘ Hymn to Colour,” “ Night 


of Frost in May,” “The Woods of 
Westermain,’—the very names _ are 
“breaths of the briar.”. Who has not 
thrilled over “ Love in a Valley,” and to 
its lilting music ? perhaps also to 
those four lines which Rossetti once 


quoted to the present writer as the most 
beautiful of their kind in the language, 
adding, “if whiteness be the colour of 
poetry, then here is virgin whiteness ”— 
When from bed she rises, clothed from neck 
to ankle 
In her long nightgown sweet as boughs of 
May, 
Beauteous she looks ! like a tall garden lily 
Pure from the night and perfect for the day ! 


There are such material differences in 
the two extant versions as to constitute 
them two poems rather than variants of one. 
In that of 1851 there are eleven stanzas ; 
in that, thirty-two years later, of Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (or, rather, 
that of AZacmillan’s Magazine in 1878, 
twenty-seven years later), there are more 
than half as many again—in all, 
twenty-six. Of the eleven stanzas of the 
earlier version only the first, second, 
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fourth, eighth, and ninth reappear, though 
through the fourteenth of the later version 
rises the phantom of the original fifth 
stanza. In rhythmic beauty this four- 
teenth stanza is finer, but in the earlier 
the poetic note is as authentic, and one 
misses the lovely line (following the 
“white-necked swallows twittering of 
summer,” and the jasmine and woodbine 
‘breathing sweet’), 

Fill her with balm and nested peace from head 

to feet. 

Another lost beautiful line is that missing 
in the altered second stanza, 


Full of all the wildness of the woodland creatures. 


To the cancelled stanzas one can but 
say ‘Ave atque vale,” since the author’s 
mature judgment wills them away; and 
yet it is with reluctance we lose the lines 
just quoted, or these : 

. On a dewy eve-tide 
Whispering together beneath the listening moon 
I prayed till her cheek flush’d... . 
Heavens but 


.... Show the bridal 


BRET s.5'5 


one 


Is she a nightingale that will not be nested 
Till the April woodland has built her bridal 
bower ? : 


April . . . with thy crescent brows... 

Come, merry month of cuckoo and the violet ! 

Come, weeping Loveliness in all thy blue delight ! 
Surely that exquisite last line might 

have been saved! On the other hand, 

there is no music in the earlier to equal 

that of certain stanzas of the later 

version. 

Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 

Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note uavaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown 

eve-jar. 

Darker grows the valley... 

or the lovely “ swaying whitebeam ” music 

of the twenty-sixth stanza, or that even 

lovelier twenty-fourth stanza, beginning, 

“Soon will she lie like a white-frost 

sunrise,” and closing with 


green-winged Spring, 


Nightingale and swallow, song and dipping 
wing. 
In the retained stanzas the alterations 


are generally, but by no means always, 
to the good, both poetically and metric- 
ally. Avsingle instance, that of the second 


stanza of each version, will suffice. 
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(1851) 
Shy as the squirrel, and wayward as the swallow ; 
Swift as the swallow when athwart the western 
flood 
Circleting the surface he meets his mirror’d wing- 
lets, — 
Is that dear one in her maiden bud. 
Shy as the squirrel whose nest is in the pine-tops ; 
Gentle—ah! that she were jealous as the 
dove ! 
Full of all the wildness of the woodland creatures, 
Happy in herself is the maiden that I love ! 


(1878—1883) 
Shy as the squirrel and wayward as the swallow, 
Swift as the swallow along the river’s light 
Circleting the surface to meet his mirrored wing- 
lets, 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than in her flight. 
Shy as the squirrel that leaps among the pine- 
tops, 
Wayward as the swallow overhead at set of sun, 
She whom I love is hard to catch and conquer, 
IIard, but O the glory of the winning were she 
won ! 


This oral citation of the poem by 
Rossetti must have been from two to 
three years before the publication of the 
revised and amplified “ Love in a Valley” 
in book-form (Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth, 1883). ‘The poem as it is 
now known first appeared in AZacmitlan’s 
Magazine (Oct. 1878) ; but when Rossetti 
quoted the lines to me it was out of 
eld remembrance . . . hence the epithet 
‘perfect’ for ‘splendid’ in the last line. 
On the same occasion he showed me 
(after some search) a manuscript copy of 
it made—if I remember his words exactly 
—‘‘more than twenty years ago”: and 
added that it was written in “ Meredith’s 
‘George Meredith Feverel’ days.” I had 
not seen the poem in JZacmillan’s, and 
did not then know of the Poems of 1851 ; 
and am not likely to forget the impression 
of its beauty as read by Rossetti from 
the MS., or the delight I had in making 
a copy of it. Years afterwards I had the 
deeper pleasure of hearing Mr. Meredith 
himself read the later and nobler version, 
in that little Swiss chalet of his above 
Flint Cottage and its gardens, where so 
much of his later work in prose and verse 
has been written—a little brown wooden 
house of the simplest, but to many friends 
richer in ardent memories than any palace 
in treasures with its outlook down 
grassy terraces and pansied garden-rows 
across to the green thorn-stunted slope 
of Box Hill, and its glimpse leftward up 
that valley where still in nightingale- 
weather may be seen in a snow of bloom 
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“The Woods of Westermain,” near Wooton, Surrey. 
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the wild white cherry which inspired the 
lines— 

Fairer than the lily, than the wild white cherry : 
Fair as an image my seraph love appears. . . 
One wishes that, in his later poetry, Mr. 
Meredith had oftener sounded the simple 
and beautiful pastoral note which gave 
so lovely a beauty to his first volume of 
verse. One misses the music of the 
scenery and nature-life of his beloved 
Surrey; the lilt of songs such as the 
Autumn Song, beginning-— 


When nuts behind the hazel leaf 
Are brown as the squirrel that hunts them free, 
And the fields are rich with the sunburnt sheaf, 
*Mid the blue cornflower and the yellowing 
C - —e 


or this ‘‘ Spring Song ” 


When buds of palm do burst and spread 
Their downy feathers in the lane, 

And orchard blossoms, white and red 
Breathe Spring delight and Autumn gain, 
And the skylark shakes his wings in the rain ; 


Oh! then is the season to look for a bride ! 
Choose her warily, woo her unseen ; 

For the choicest maids are those that hide 
Like dewy violets under the green. 


And, too, since he has proved himself of 
the few who can use the hexameter with 
effect, we lament that he has not again 
given us summer-music such as inhabits 
Pastoral VII.— 
Summer glows warm on the meadows, and speed- 
well and goldcups and daisies 
Darken ’mid deepening masses of sorrel, and 
shadowy grasses 
Show the ripe hue to the farmer, and summon 
the scythe and the haymakers 
Down from the village ; and now, even now, the 
air smells of the mowing, 
And the sharp song of the scythe whistles daily, 
from dawn till the gloaming 
Wears its cool star . 
* * * * * 
Heavily weighs the hot season, and drowses the 
darkening foliage, 
Drooping with languor; the white cloud floats, 
but sails not, for windless 
The blue heaven tents it, no lark singing up in its 
fleecy white valleys. 
And would that he would sing again and 
oftener of the great Surrey rolling slopes 
he knows so well, and most his own close 
by, up and down and along which he has 
walked at all hours in all seasons for so 
many years— 
All day into the open sky, 
All night to the eternal stars, 
For ever both at morn and eve 
When mellow distances draw near, 


And shadows lengthen in the dusk, 
Athwart the heavens it rolls its glimmering line ! 
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Among the ignorant and_ uncritical 
claims made for the poetry of the late 
W. E. Henley is that of his pioneer-use 
of unrhymed lyrical verse, or, it may be, 
with admission of Matthew Arnold’s 
priority. But Other writers preceded Mr. 
Henley, and, as I think, with a mastery 
beyond his (as*again I think) overrated 
rhythmical experiments. At his best he 
never approaches the dignity of Arnold’s 
unrhymed lyrical verse, or the suave and 
supple loveliness of Coventry Patmore’s. 
Nor do I recollect any rhymeless lyrical 
verse of his finer in emotion and touch 
than the unrhymed stanza just quoted ; 
or than this, from the unrhymed lyric of 
Nightfall (Pastoral No. V.)— 


Three short songs gives the clear-voiced throstle, 
Sweetening the twilight ere he fills the nest ; 
While the little bird upon the leafless branches 
Tweets to its mate a tiny loving note. 

Deeper the stillness hangs on every motion ; 
Calmer the silence follows every call : 

Now all is quiet save the roosting pheasant, 
The bell-wether tinkle and the watchdog’s bark. 


Softly shine the lights from the silent kindling 


homestead, 
Stars of the hearth to the shepherd in the 
fold. 


In these and all such as these we have 
the true country of George Meredith—that 
which is part of his daily life, which is 
morning and noon and evening comrade, 
in whose companionship all his work has 
grown and every poem taken wing, whose 
solace has been his deepest comfort in 
long seasons of sorrow, and is still his 
deepest happiness in the long days of old 
age—if one can think of this blithe 
spirit other than as eternally young. 

“ O joy thus to revel all day in the grass 
of our own beloved country /” he sang, as 
a youth ; and to-day the solitary old poet, 
looking out still on his ‘‘ beloved country ” 
of mid-Surrey, finds the same joy, if 
sobered to the deeper emotion of happi- 
ness, in the warmth of human life around 
and human love radiating from near and 
far. 


How barren would this valley be 

Without the golden orb that gazes 

On it, broadening to hues 

Of rose, and spreading wings of amber ; 
Blessing it before it falls asleep ! 


How barren would this valley be 

Without the human lives now beating 

In it, or the throbbing hearts 

Far distant, who their flower of childhood 
Cherish here, and water it with tears ! 









































OWN in the great fountain basin of 
the mountains, with their fine 
crystal needie-points for its rim, 

and their million snow rills taking im- 
petuous and sibilant course to its depths, 
lay the lake, the gem of all the lakes of a 
certain little kingdom. Others there were, 
larger than this one, all fringed with 
villages or marked by towns ; but this one 
had the deepest colour, though only the 
poorest hamlets clustered here and there 
at its edge. The deepest in colour, the 
most changeful in surface, it was the one 
most tenderly protected from the north 
by the mountains, which guarded it as 
warriors guard a sleeping queen. ‘The 
largest city of the little kingdom was not 
so very far away, as the crow flies, but the 
road to the lake was sufficiently rough to 
keep the ordinary townsfolk away. Some- 
times, however, they made _ inquisitive 
inroad, and the lake people wondered at 
them, and went about their fishing and 
harvesting, their boat-building and _ fruit- 
selling with an air of proud aloofness. 
The spring was clinging to its last days 
of empire, and anemones vied bravely 
with the buds of roses, which in two days 
would cast all other flowers into the shade. 
The sun was mounting higher, and the 
surface of the lake shimmered. Upon a 
narrow strip of white marble beach Pepita 
knelt, wringing out linen. ‘The sun beat 
upon her strong young neck, and her 
blue-black hair, knotted almost on the top 
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loosened about her 


of her head, was 
forehead in little curling wisps. Her red 
linen dress was pinned up round her hips, 
showing a short blue petticoat and bare 
feet and ankles. Her sleeves were rolled 
back, and the muscles of her round tanned 
arms were tense, for what she wrung she 
wrung mightily. A woman of her own 
type, but older, went along the path just 
above the strip of white beach, and paused 
to gossip. 

“Such a thing, Pepita!” she called: 
“‘my husband, who went down to the 
town market last night with our melons, 
says the King is lost! He has been lost 
for two whole days. Some say it’s a plot, 
and others that he has done it for fun, 
because he wanted to try something new ; 
and some think he may simply have done 
it to spy upon us all. What do you think, 
Pepita e 

“ Fuff!” answered Pepita ; “I am sure 
it’s all nonsense. Why, a king can’t be 
lost! As to a plot, who wants to trouble 
to get rid of him? He’s just a pretty 
doll—that’s what my future husband says. 
None of the men fear him, and luckily he 
can’t get into the way of us women, so I 
really don’t see why we need trouble.” 

“But the other countries—that’s what 
my man says—the other countries all 
round will all want to have a little bite 
out of us, and we shan’t be a kingdom any 
more.” 


“ Fuff!” said Pepita ; “it won’t matter 
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a bit—you and I will always have to go 
on washing and working, whether people 
take little bits out of us or not.” 

A young man, in the dress of a moun- 
taineer, who also followed the path by the 
lake, paused to listen to the two women. 
The elder nodded to him, and said, “I 
suppose you haven’t heard the news, 
young man?” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Pepita, 
lifting up her head to look. 

“Tsv’t it quite true?” persisted the 
gossip. 

** Perfectly,” said the young mountaineer 
gravely. ‘‘ Are they very much upset in 
the town ?” 

“The papers are full of it. But 
there . . . I have hens to feed, and you’d 
rather talk to Pepita, I know.” And with 
the roguish glance of the matchmaker, 
the pretty matron pursued her way to the 
hamlet. 

Pepita went to her basket, took out 
a fresh heap of crumpled linen, and 
rearranged her little wooden platform 
noisily at the water’s edge ere she knelt 
down upon it for her laundry work. 

The young man stepped on to the beach 
and threw himself down comfortably upon 
the warm white pebbles, resting his chin 
on his hands. 

“The King really is gone,’ 
impressively. 

“Rubbish!” said Pepita. 

“Not ‘rubbish!’” retorted the young 
man. 

“Ves, rubbish! Why, what do you 
call this?” Pepita flourished a drenched 
linen garment at him. 

**T really couldn’t say,” said the young 
man, embarrassed. ‘There are things 
called—er . tea... jackets, I be- 
lieve. ss 

“Vou big silly! Shirts, shirts— 
look at them—twenty-one shirts, King’s 
shirts !” 

“ Nonsense !” 

** Look for yourself. 
think yourself so grand. I wash for the 
King. If it weren’t for me he would 
look a scamp. A little bit of starch, 
good bleaching, good ironing—they turn 
a tramp into a swell at once.” 

The stranger examined a corner of the 
linen inquisitively. A curious expression 
flitted across his face, and the girl caught 
it just as she looked up from her work. 

“ Humph !” she said defiantly. ‘“ There 
it is as large as life. ‘The lion and the 
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crown, and the olive wreath round them 
both.” 

“ That is quite right,” said the stranger : 
“the lion for strength, the crown for 
authority, and the olive garland for plenty 
and prosperity.” 

“ It’s silly,” scoffed the girl, “and sillier 
still to stitch it all into this linen. I am 
sick of the sight of it, especially the plenty 
and prosperity part. He does not share 
ic with ws!” 

‘“‘ He was said to be charitable.” 

“Kuff! He rode by one day, when 
I and my young man were in the market 
buying me some earrings. The King 
passed us, throwing money to the market 
people. My old aunt, who was there, 
shrieked to us to scramble with the rest 
for the coins. But I held my lover 
tightly by the wrist, and would not let 
him stoop. ‘That’s not the way for a 
king to help his people. It’s like fling- 
ing a bit of sugar down for a faithful 
mule because you're afraid it will bite 
your palm. ‘Take it or leave it’—that’s 
what he seemed to be saying with his 
eyes all the time. I left it.” 

Down went her head again, and she 
returned to her lathering. The young 
man’s face had grown crimson. 

“How would you have had him do 
it, then?” 

“Why, come and talk to us, and see 
what we needed. We don’t want coins 
thrown at us like sugar eggs at Easter.” 

“Ah! If some one had only told him ! 
But now he is lost, what is to be done ?” 

“Lost!” Pepita threw herself back 
on her heels, as she knelt, in fits of 
laughter. ‘‘ Lost? Hear him! Look 
at this, and this, and this!” Her arms 
plunged into the water, and she _half- 
raised the linen she was washing and 
doused it, and raised it and doused it 
again with the curious smulching sound 
of a wet fabric half inflated by air. ‘Do 
you think if a man is going to disappear 
for good he sends twenty-one of these rags 
—that’s three per day—to the wash, with 
a rude note to say that the gauffring of 
the last was very bad ?” 

“The dickens he did !” 

“Young man, you don’t seem to be- 
lieve me. I'll show you the note from 


his chief valet ; it is in my pocket. Have 
you a handerchief ?” 

‘* At your service.” 

“Don’t flourish so. Thank you. It’s 


a nice thing to dry the hands upon. 
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“The young man stepped on to the beach and threw himself down comfortably upon the warm white 
pebbles, resting his chin on his hands.” 
After a diawing by S. H. Sime. 
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Don’t be afraid—I’ll wash it for you 


afterwards. Why... She pounced 
upon the olive wreath emblem in the 
corner. 

The young man coloured slightly. 
“ear” 


*“You’ve no right to this, young man.” 

“The King gave it me. It’s mine. 
I’m—a great friend of his.” 

She rose and surveyed him from head 
to foot. ‘H’m! I knew you weren’t a 
real mountain man, in spite of your old 
clothes. Out with it!” 

Her acquaintance smiled. ‘‘ You see, 
I don’t want to wear my proper dress 
for fear of being talked to about the 
King. It... teasesme. If he chooses 
to disappear, I really don’t see why I 
should be troubled. I knew him very 
well, and I promised that if I were to 
hear anything extraordinary—like this— 
about him, I would keep out of the way. 
I should like to live up here. It is so 
beautiful, and you are so amusing.” 

The girl flushed this time; she began 
to roll down her sleeves, then rolled them 
up awkwardly. 

“There’s a piece of your hair coming 
down,” said the stranger. ‘No, please 
don’t ”—for Pepita had made a grab at 
it—“ it looks perfectly splendid in the 
sun. I’ve seen lots of beautifully dressed 
women, but none who ”—Pepita’s fingers 
instantly seized the coil and began to 
twist it up as if it had been a piece 
of wire—‘‘none who could ever stand 
bareheaded in the sunlight like you, 
and look so magnificent,” concluded the 
mountaineer. 

“And amusing?” queried Pepita flip- 
pantly. She mumbled it, because her 
teeth were holding a large tortoiseshell 
hairpin until her coils were ready to 
receive it. 

“And amusing,” 


answered her com- 


panion. ‘But the others are amusing 
too.” 
“ How?” 


“Qh, well . . 
I’m afraid.” 

“They’re just the King’s sort, I sup- 
pose,” she remarked ironically, as she 
rammed the hairpin into position. 

“Certainly not,” dissented the stranger 
sharply. ‘‘ He detests them.” 


. you wouldn’t like them, 


“Why doesn’t he banish them, then ? 
Then there would be room for the good 
nice people.” 

“ He cannot. 


‘They are the people 
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among whom he was brought up: they 
and their husbands and mothers and 
fathers and kin.” 

“Do you mean to say 
them out of the place?” 

‘Tt is impossible.” 

* Poor little silly! No wonder he has 
disappeared. He must have done it to 
get away from them, because he hadn't 
the courage to put his foot on them.” 

“Ah! I wonder!” 

“Wonder, indeed! You know him, 
and you can’t deny that’s the real truth. 
He is a born coward. I’ve always said so 
to my Francis—that is the boatman whom 
I shall marry some day. We fight over it 
pretty often when Francis says he can’t 
get on in his work, and I tell him to go 
and ask the King to take him as one of 
his boatmen. Francis always says he 
cannot go to the King. ‘Nonsense!’ I 
say ; ‘of course you can.’ ‘If I did,’ he 
says, ‘the King would never trouble to 
see me. If he did, other people would be 
angry and jealous, and he would have to 
hold an audience for beggars every day.’ 
So all that happens is that Francis 
sends in his name on a long list to the 
chamberlain, who doesn’t read it, but 
gives it back to his clerks, and the clerks 
give it to the steward, and the steward 
does exactly as he likes. You know what 
that means. He gives the work to the 
men who pay him the most for getting it.” 

“But still the King isn’t a coward,” 
objected the young man. 

“What else? He is afraid of his own 
chamberlain, afraid to be worried by the 
poverty of his real subjects.” 

“‘That’s a fib,” said her acquaintance, 
springing to his feet. 

“Don’t get excited now; the sun is 
very warm. Iam quite right. Moreover, 
the King is terribly afraid of exciting 
jealousy and intrigue—he isa little, craven- 
hearted ——” 

Stop!” he cried. ‘I will #o¢ have 
him abused.” He stood facing Pepita 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘He has a life of 
snares and pitfalls of which you know 
nothing.” 

“All the more reason for him to be 
brave. ‘There’s every chance of his being 
well praised for it, at least, and it would 
give us, his real subjects ”—Pepita touched 
with her brown forefinger the white 
kerchief knotted over her shoulders— 
“some chance of respecting him.” 

Then she went down upon her knees 


he can’t turn 
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afresh to her wringing, piled up the linen, 
and finally looked round in challenge. 
“You've. wasted a lot of my morning, so 
you'd better help me lay out this washing, 
young man.” 

He moved towards her, colouring awk- 
wardly, and said, ‘‘ With pleasure.” 

“Take one end of the basket, then, and 
help me on to the bank.” 
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one little ghosts of him, one inside each 
of these! I’d talk to him like a mother, 
and then I’d box his ears.” 

**T wonder which he would mind most,” 
ventured the stranger. 

“Which do you think ?” retorted the 
girl “You know him so well that you 
can tell best.” 

“T should think the box on the ears.” 
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“He stood facing Pepita with flashing eyes.” 


After a drawing by S. H. Sime. 


He did so, and meekly imitated her as 
she laid out the garments in the sun on 
the green slope, weighting them at the 
corners with the marble pebbles. 

When it was all done she stood with 
her arms akimbo, and laughed. “ Just 
look at them—funny little minnikin gar- 
ments, all of fine lawn, like a woman’s. 
Fuff! I wish I had him here—twenty- 








*“H’m. You haven’t heard me talk like 
a mother. Francis has: he is a wiser 
man now.” 

**T should like to be wise also. Tell 
me exactly what you would say to the 
King if he were here.” 

** And then you'll repeat it to him ?” 

“Not if you . I mean I cannot. 
You see, he is lost.” 
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his 


“ But 
friend.” 

“T even sit for his pictures.” 

“The little lazy drone! I wonder if he 
is too lazy to eat his dinner, too!” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, “1 am waiting : please begin.” 

“Td rather have said it straight to 
him.” 

“Never mind. I shall forget nothing, 
so that if I ever meet him he shall know 
it all.” 

“That’s something. . . . Well, what I 
say is this: ‘Your Majesty, you’re the 
biggest coward of your nation, and if it 
weren’t for your crown I don’t know what 
else could hide from you the truth. ‘They 
say you are a good young man, often 
dreadfully tempted to do all sorts of bad 
things. Your Majesty, I ain tempted too, 
and so is Francis, and so is my sister-in- 
law, and my lame aunt with St. Vitus’ 
dance, and the whole lot of us lake 
people; but there is no one to snivel 
over us, and say we are ‘dreadfully 
tempted,’ or to feel for us when we sin as if 
we had measles, or fever, or some disease 
which we don’t deserve. All that is said of 
us is that we have the seed of wickedness 
in our hearts and are miserable sinners, 
and that the path of good life is hard 
and narrow. But your Majesty knows 
perfectly well that it is much harder to 
be good when life is a constant struggle 
to live decently on nothing, and to think 
pure thoughts with an empty cupboard 
and a bad harvest or poor boat season. 
We do not know you, therefore we cannot 
be expected to love you. But all we ask 
is that you should help first those who 
really need it, and not those of whom 
you are afraid. If I were you, Sire, I 
would get up one morning, and call out 
those good-for-nothing people, and say, 
‘Clear out, the whole pack of you! Get 
out of my house and my garden and my 
country—I’ve no room for the likes of 
you.” 

“And suppose I . . . I mean suppose 
the King did this, what next ?” 

“Oh, then he could begin to be a king 
and a man—work for his bread.” 

“But he slaves as it is. He opens 
great institutions, he eats all sorts of 
dinners to please great bodies of powerful 
people, he has to shake hands with 
creatures his soul despises.” 

“Fuff! ‘That’s not a man’s work. He 
has to go about and see his country, like 


you say you're greatest 
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a farmer who looks into every corner of 
his land to see that it is rich and good 
and fruitful—not like a wretched overseer 
who rides through once in ten years to 
terrify the slaves under him.” She paused 
a moment to put a flower in her kerchief, 
and went on: “And he should set aside 
hours when he would see people who 
needed work and justice. ‘There’s my 
Francis now: the man who got the place 
he wanted is such a fool that his boats 
leak, and he has to come to Francis to 
patch them up. It’s Francis who gets 
a few pence for doing the real work, and 
the other man gets pounds, and a grand 
official title—‘ King’s Boatman of the 


Private Lake.’ Fuff! I am sick of it 
all. ‘There’s nothing to do but wash and 


wash and wash all your life, whether you 
marry or whether you stay single, till your 
face is like a piece of leather and your 
hands as thick as the bark of a birch- 
tree,” 

“But there is good Francis to keep 
you.” 

“Francis, poor lamb? He can only 
just keep himself. It’s no good talking. 
He won’t go straight to the King, and 
say, ‘Sire, Z patched the boats, or you 
would be drowned any day in the middle 
of all your beautiful and wicked friends.’ 
Francis hasn’t the courage. ‘That’s what 
comes of having a King who hasn't 
courage either. Every decent man under 
him has no pluck. You are all the 
same.” 

“Thank you. 
‘mother’s talk’ ?” 

“ There’s nothing left to say. It always 
ends with that—the minnikin King.” 

‘““You’ve forgotten something.” 

The girl raised her eyebrows. 

“The salute on the ears.” 

She laughed satirically in reply. “If 
you were my king there would be some 
sense in it. But as you aren’t, why 
should I trouble? My hands tingle 
enough as it is, with all that blessed 
scrubbing.” 

The stranger rose to his full height and 
approached so close that her skirts almost 
brushed him. ‘I am the king,” he said 
softly. : 

She started, became conscious of her 
bare feet and upturned sleeves, and re- 
coiled a few paces. ‘The satirical line 
about her red lip deepened. “ Fuff!” 
she said scornfully. 

The stranger unfastened the vest of his 
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shabby green mountaineer’s jacket. In 
gold thread on white satin the olive wreath, 
with its in-set symbols, gleamed out. The 
wearer of it smiled. ‘“ Afraid, Pepita ? 
The King has more courage than you 
bargained for.” 

For five seconds she stood in her 
startled attitude, her eyes dilating, her 
heart beating, but her full mouth relaxed 
its scorn not the fraction of an inch. 
Then the reiteration of that taunting 
“ Afraid, Pepita ?” took her by the throat. 
She advanced swiftly, raised first one 
hand and then the other. . . . There was 
a double report, and then like a deer she 
began to scale the green slope towards 
a cottage buried in orchards, sobbing 
tearlessly as she climbed. Out of the 
bushes by the path emerged a man carry- 
ing a pair of oars, who put out his arm 
to stop her. 

“Why, Pepita,” he cried — “ what’s 
this?” Then his eye caught sight of the 
figure of the man below. 

“Stop her—-that’s right. Stop her!’ 
called the stranger. “ She’s running away 
from me. She has been so unkind.” 

“The dickens!” said Francis angrily. 
“Of course she has. What else do you 
expect, you c 

But the stranger had tossed aside the 
shabby green belted coat, and upon 
the boatman shone the symbol of his 
identity. 

“The King is found,” laughed the ex- 
mountaineer. ‘In the town they are 
offering a great reward to the finder. 
Pepita must claim it. She has done a 
great deal more than that, my good 
fellow. She has helped the king to find 
his courage. Eh, Pepita?” 

“Curtsey !” whispered her _ lover, 
dragging her down to the path. 
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‘““What’s the use, when I’ve boxed his 
ears ?” she sobbed back. 

“Come, friends, we will go down to the 
town and show ourselves,” said his majesty. 

“Tf Pepita may get her stockings and 
shoes first, sire . . .” 

The girl dragged her hand out of the 
grip of her lover, and made the lowest 
curtsey that is possible with a petticoat 
which betrays bare ankles. 

“ And who is to finish your majesty’s 
shirts ?” she faltered. ‘I am only a poor 
lavender, sire, but I take pride in my 
work. ‘The linen is fine—it dries all too 
quickly .. .” 

“A little bit of starch, good bleaching, 
good ironing: if it weren't for you I 
should look a scamp—eh, Pepita?” 

“Your M-majesty, please be kind to 
me,” sobbed the girl. “I only want to be 
p-proud of my work.” She subsided on 
the grass, covering her bare feet. 

“Next week I shall have a new coat 
of arms,” said the king gently. ‘I shall 
put a washtub instead of the lion, and 
in place of the crown a little white shirt. 
If my conscience could be cleansed by 
your beautiful hands as well as my clothes, 
Pepita, I should be the proudest man 
on earth. But as to the conscience, 
every man must be his own lavender.” 

Then he uncovered, kissed the girl’s 
hands, and turning to the boatman, put 
his hand on his shoulder and said, ‘‘ Lead 
on, my good fellow !” 

So the two of them swung down the 
path through the gorge, beyond which the 
town lay; while Pepita crouched still in 
the brilliant warm grass, alternately peep- 
ing in amazement at her bare feet, and 
then at her brown hands, which had been 
kissed by the King whose ears but just 
now had tingled under them. 
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NE morning, as I sat thinking of 
Turgenieff, my thoughts were 


interrupted by the galloping of 
a horse. I began to wonder if the horse 
were a runaway ; and then, for no reason 
I could discover, I suddenly felt sure 
that the cab was bringing me a Russian 
visitor. 

“ Sir, a gentleman wishes to see you.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“T can’t pronounce it, sir; it’sa foreign 
name ; but it ends in ‘of’.” 

And while my visitor was taking off his 
hat and coat in the ante-room I waited, 
wondering who this friend of Turgenieff’s 
might be. 

“I’m afraid my servant’s pronunciation 
of Russian names is defective: I did not 
catch 4 

He mentioned his name, and I knew 
him to be one of Tolstoy’s critics, one of 
Turgenieff’s translators. 

“T’ve come,” he said, “to ask you if 
you will give me an interview, if you will 

/ tell me what you think of 4 

** Turgenieff ?” 

““No; to ask you to tell me what you 
think of Tolstoy’s latest declaration re- 
garding art and the objects of art.” 

“Would your purpose not be equally 
as well suited if I were to tell you what 
I thought of Turgenieff’s article on Don 
Quixote and Hamlet ?” 

“Well, you see I am collecting the 
opinions of writers, painters and musicians 
regarding Tolstoy’s latest declaration. 
You have read the book What is Art? 

i I suppose ?” 

I told him I had not—that I only 
knew the book by hearsay; and while 
continuing in chat with him about Tolstoy 
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I hoped that the conversation would soon 
turn to Turgenieff. For here was a man 
who had known ‘Turgenieff, one who 
could tell me about the packet of love- 
letters that had lately been discovered— 
love-letters addressed to Madame Viardo. 

*Tolstoy’s position is, that if a man 
infects another with a feeling that he has 
experienced, he has produced a work 
of art.” 

“Yes; and therefore the best art is 
the art that communicates the best ideas. 
And the best ideas are of course Tolstoy’s 
ideas,” 

My visitor protested, but I would not 
hear any further explanation. 

“If you'll allow me I’d prefer to speak 
of Tolstoy’s novels.” 

“You admire them ? ” 

“Yes, indeed I do,”—and I talked 
platitudes until I felt I would sooner die 
than utter another. “I’m afraid you've 
heard all I’m saying before?” His 
manner signified tbat he had, and I 
said: “I’m not saying what I really 
think. I admire Tolstoy; but if I only 
dared H 

“T beg of you.” 

“Well, what I admire in Tolstoy is the 
descriptive writer. No one has ever seen 
as clearly as Tolstoy. Gautier used to 
boast that the visible world was visible 
to him, but to no one was it ever so 
visible as it is to Tolstoy. His eyes 
exceed all other eyes—Gautier’s, Balzac’s, 
Maupassant’s.” 

At this point I paused, and my visitor 
said: “Pray go on. Turgenieff spoke 
to me once in very much the same way. 
I wonder if your conclusion will be the 
same.” 
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“Now you frighten me:I can say 
no more. But do you ‘tell me what 
Turgenieff said.” 

**T will not tell you what Turgenieff 
said until you conclude. What is your 
conclusion ?” 

“That Tolstoy is not a great psycho- 
logist. He sees clearly, but when he 
comes to speak of the soul he is no 
longer certain—he hesitates. But I’m 
saying something that no one will agree 
with, that no one has ever said.” 

“ You're only repeating what Turgenieff 
said to me. He used nearly the same 
words in speaking of Tolstoy.” 

“Is that so? You have no idea what 
a pleasure it is to me to hear that on the 
subject of Tolstoy’s genius Turgenieff and 
I... would you mind repeating what 
you have just said?” 

In the course of conversation the 
interviewer told me about the love-letters, 
and the suppressions that were made in 
them—a passage in which ‘Turgenieff 
expressed a wish that he were the carpet 
under her feet was deleted. It was im- 
possible for me to tell my interviewer 
anything half as interesting, and when 
he asked for information about the 
popularity of Tolstoy in England, I felt 
ashamed that my part of the conversation 
should be limited to such matters as that 
it was the late Mr. Vizetelly who had 
introduced Tolstoy to the English public, 
and that Mr. Vizetelly’s translation was a 
revised version of a translation that had 
been published in America. We talked 
of the difficulties of translation, and we 
agreed that it was easy to translate out of 
one language, but difficult to translate into 
another. ‘Turgenieff had always been for- 
tunate in the matter of translation. His 
Liza had been excellently well translated 
by Mr. R. S. Ralston, and from a copy that 
Turgenieff had specially revised for the 
purpose. I told him that it was not 
the poverty of the translation that stood 
between Turgenieff and popular apprecia- 
tion in England, but the noble simplicity of 
his stories. We fell to abusing the public. 
However deep the water may be, the 
public cries “‘It is but a shallow,” if the 
water be clear; the popular author stirs 
up a little mud in the shallow, and the 
public cries “ How deep!” Mr. Vizetelly 
had also published Crime and Punish- 
ment, and we fell to criticising the 
critics. The critics had been awed by the 
length of the Russian novel. Crime and 
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Punishment is longer than any modern 
English novel, and War and Peace is 
the longest novel ever written if we except 
Les Misérables. But the larger part of Les 
Misérables is history. ‘True that there 
is some history in War and Peace, but 
Napoleon’s battles are not so plainly ex- 
traneous, so independent of the characters 
in the novel, as Victor Hugo’s rhetorical 
descriptions of Waterloo. 

The conversation paused, and fearing 
that my visitor would leave me, I began to 
argue that Tolstoy’s realism and ethics were 
the cause of his popularity. A popular 
novel is a compound of amusement and 
admonition, and the most popular are 
those in which clowning is sandwiched 
with preaching ; a sudden summersault or 
a crude exhortation will draw a crowd. 
Unfortunately few care to listen to the 
poet. Wagner, Pater, Verlaine and 
Turgenieff only gathered few disciples 
during the term of their natural lives, 
but henceforth they will find disciples 
in every generation; in one hundred 
years many more will have listened to 
them than ever listened to the clown or 
the preacher. Beautiful rhythms acquire 
more subtle enchantments as time moves 
on, whereas the coarser rhythms of the 
preacher and clown interest only a single 
generation—not always even so long; 
the preacher and the clown often live to 
see their followers leave them, attracted 
by new doctrines and new summersaults. 
This is how we talk in the presence of 
an interviewer; we remember all our 
aphorisms and serve them up again; for 
our incurable idea is to convince .the 
interviewer of our great wit and wisdom ; 
and an answer I once made the late 
Mr. Henley was cleverly brought in—a 
sort of Parthian shaft. Mr. Henley had 
once said to me, “Tolstoy could wear 
Turgenieff on his watch chain,” and I 
answered “ the trinket on the watch chain 
is often more valuable than the chain,” 

On this I allowed my interviewer to 
get up, and we arranged to meet in Paris ; 
I should read What is Art? he would 
not be sending his “copy” to the printer 
before the end of the month, etc., etc. ; 
and immediately after I heard the sound 
of galloping hoofs. I began to think 
that perhaps my visitor had come in a 
droshky, and I did not dare to look out 
of the window for fear of being disap- 
pointed. 

The fire was burning brightly, and there 
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were many things to think about: the 
delicious flattery that my thoughts had 
once moved along the same plane as 
Turgenieff’s, the love-letters, and then 
Tolstoy himself. Now or never was the 
time to come to some conclusion regarding 
Tolstoy. When Mr. Henley had said 
that Tolstoy could wear Turgenieff on his 
watch chain we were all under the spell 
of Tolstoy’s realism: I too was under 
the spell, but never as Henley was ; there 
had always been misgivings; even ‘Tur- 
genieff's praise of Tolstoy had not con- 
vinced me that he was more than 
circumstance, extraordinary circumstance 
if you will, but circumstance after all. 
I pondered that, however deep the spell 
he casts upon us, the sensation he com- 
municates is a harsh one. He is like 
the north wind, but Turgenieff is like 
the south ; one is winter, the other is 
spring. ‘lurgenieff’s writing is like green 
underwoods ; there is spring even in 
the words that he wrote to ‘Tolstoy on 
his death-bed. It is but a little letter 
of five or six lines, yet my eyes were 
drowned with tears when I read it; it 
used to seem wonderful that a man 
could write so perfectly upon his death- 
bed. ‘Turgenieff always wrote perfectly. 
Luther said that all the books in the 
Bible were not perfect—that the book 
of Amos is inferior: we should seek 
a long while before we found a book of 
Amos among Turgenieff’s writings. Tears 
used to start to my whenever I 
thought of this letter. 

Dearest Lyof Nikolaievitch,—It is long 
since I wrote to you. I have been in bed, 
and it is my death-bed. I cannot get well ; 
that is no longer to be thought of. I write 
to you expressly to assure you how happy 
I have been to be your contemporary, and 
to present to you a last, a most urgent re- 


eyes 


quest. Dear friend, come back to literary 
work! This gift came to you whence all 


gifts come to us. Ah! how happy should 
1 be if I could think that you would listen 
to my request. My friend, great writer of 
our land of Russia, grant me this request. 
The letter is extraordinary—even in this 
somewhat frigid, somewhat partial trans- 
lation—the French translation contained 
more lines than this one. Who ever 
wrote such a beautiful, such a noble, such 
a melancholy note? ‘The text is incom- 


plete; he says in a last line that he 
can write no more. But though he 


wrote beautifully on his death-bed, the 
letter betrays febrile hope, a hope that 
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in health he would not have indulged. 
If he had been well he wou!d have known 
that ‘Tolstoy could not change his destiny, 
which, notwithstanding many marvellous 
gifts, was clearly set in the direction of 
morals and doctrinal inquiry. Tolstoy 
must know human life to be a_ sordid 
story from which there is no redemption ; 
but, not having the artistic temperament, 
he must protest and endeavcur to find 
some way out, though he knew there was 
none. But Turgenieff having a sensuous 
temperament, loving the form and the 
suggestion rather than the statement, 
was able to describe the suffering of 
the serfs, without denouncing slavery. 
The life of a Nihilist condemned to 
solitary confinement is described with- 
out telling the reader the crime he com- 
mitted, and the effect is increased thereby ; 


but what other writer since the world 
began would have had the same _for- 


bearance? ‘The artist may only teach 
indirectly: with beautiful images and ideas 
he may draw men’s minds from baser 
things ; but once he tries to teach directly 
the spell is broken. Man is made of 
many needs; one of these is beauty, 
and we go to the artist for beauty— 
that is to say, harmony and rhythm. 
The philanthropist has his place, too, 
in the world, and these two types of 
character are as opposed as Hamlet and 
Don Quixote. The philanthropist is beset 
by his sense of the physical need of the 
moment, and the artist by his sense of the 
intellectual need. Both are necessary ; 
and it would be vain to attempt to 
define which is the most necessary —the 
world requires both. But though essen- 
tially different and capable of good when 
they are divided, it is common to find 
the artist impinging on the province of 
the philanthropist, and vice versa. 

As I bent over the fire I said to myself, 
“Tolstoy looks upon art as a means 
whereby we communicate our ideas.” 
The Russian admitted that Tolstoy re- 
pudiated beauty ; but it is impossible to 
write the simplest sentence without 
some rudimentary sense of rhythm, and 
rhythm is beauty. .Tolstoy’s temperament 
intervenes between him and his in- 
telligence, and his temperament is an 
ugly one. I lay back in my armchair in 
my low-ceilinged room, so that I might 
meditate better. The beauty that I re- 
cognised in War and Peace, its vast 
architecture, the number of characters 




















all going hither and thither, each on an 
errand big or little, the multiplicity of 
events, all perfectly controlled by one 
central purpose, had often led me to 
compare [Var and Peace to the canvases 
of Tintoretto and Veronese ; but now the 
accidental phrase “his temperament is an 
ugly one” led me to consider Var and 


Peace from a different point of view, 
and 1 said ‘‘No comparison between 


Tolstoy and the great pagans of the 
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But Venetian colour is not more beauti- 
ful. ‘Tolstoy’s monochrome is a_ thin 
grey, and there is something German in 
his designs. It might be more true to 
compare his designs to Kaulbach’s than 
to Tintoretto’s. His drawing is more inter- 
esting than Kaulbach’s, but his drawing 
is realistic drawing; he only sees the 
surface, and if we have to think of him 
as a painter we must think of him as a 
designer of vast cartoons moral as Kaul- 

















Leo Tolstoy. 


sixteenth century is valid. Their tempera- 
ments were not ugly ones, their tempera- 
ments composed their palettes, pouring 
out gold and purple wherewith they 
painted the pride of life. If we forget 
the design of War and Peace, and con- 
sider the book as we consider a picture, 
we find that there is very little else on 
Tolstoy’s palette but black and white. 
The most beautiful colour is often no 
more than a monochrome: Rembrandt’s 
portrait of his wife, the portrait that hangs 
in the Louvre, what is it but bitumen 
and white faintly tinted with bitumen, a 
little rose madder showing in the cheeks ? 


bach’s, with here and there such a well- 
observed piece of drawing as we meet 
with in Raphaelli. 

There is nothing more interesting to 
think about on a cold January morning, 
when the fire is burning brightly, than 
that mysterious thing which the artists 
call “quality.” The word will be under- 
stood in the studio, but to bring it within 
comprehension of the drawing-room, into 
which this Magazine goes, it may be well 
to say that, though quality is not generally 
appreciated in oil paint, it is appreciated, 
and intensely, in silk and satin. Is therea 
woman in England who is not susceptible 
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to the difference between silks or satins 
at two shillings a yard, and the finer silks 
and satins at a guinea a yard? If a design 
for a gown were shown to a dressmaker, 
the first thing she would say is, “ I should 
like to know what quality of silk or satin 
you're going to put into the gown.” And 
the same criticism is applicable in a 
picture. “Your design is well enough, 
but I want to know what quality of paint 
you're going to put into it”; and the 
same criticism is applicable to literature. 
We change the word in literature: it is 
called ‘“‘style”; and Tolstoy writes without 
any sense of style, arriving at a surface 
which I can compare to nothing unless 
to cotton-back satin at two shillings 
a yard, or to the later pictures of Sir 
John Millais. But let us be just to 
Sir John Millais. In his pre-Raphaelite 
days he was possessed by a keen sense 
of style, but in his later pictures he 
seems to have been compelled to paint 
“things as they are” on to canvas; and 
the same is Tolstoy’s ambition—to transfer 
unfiltered Nature on to paper. We must 
distinguish between the photographer and 
the pre-Raphaelite. The ambition of the 
pre-Raphaelite is to choose beautiful 
things, and to make them seem more 
beautiful by a beautiful execution; and 
War and Peace does not remind me in the 
least of a pre-Raphaelite picture, rather 
of large coloured photographs, or of Sir 
John Millais’ landscapes ‘ Chill October ” 
and “ Over the Hills and Far Away.” The 
first two volumes are filled with pictures 
—that is to say, scenes ‘taken from 
life,” if I may be permitted to use an 
expressive colloquialism; and in reading 
the first two volumes the reader must be 
a very casual reader indeed if the question 
does not rise up in his mind, if Tolstoy’s 
intention were to transcribe the whole of 
life. His manner of composition seems 
to have been to make a list of all the 
different scenes that happen in civilised 
life: a scene of ladies in a drawing-room, 
“taking tea,” is followed by a scene in a 
ball-room, “ladies dancing,” and this is 
followed by a scene in a barrack-room, 
“a quarrel among the officers.” ‘There 
are sledging scenes and hunting scenes, 
and every scene is described by an eye 
that sees clearly, but never beautifully or 
fundamentally. After some twenty or 
thirty scenes painted in the dry and angu- 
lar manner of Meissonier, one wearies of 
the passing show, and sighing for beauty, 


for charm, for sensible pleasure, one asks 
“how many more? how many more?” 
and one wonders if every scene that 
happens will be included—if by any chance 
we shall be cheated of a description of a 
yacht race. 

The book is long, as I have said ; but 
even if it were twice as long, if it were 
three times as long, there would always 
be scenes that have been omitted. And 
I can imagine ‘Tolstoy waking up in the 
middle of the night regretting that he had 
not included a yacht race, if not a yacht 
race a descriptiowof high mass. But lam 
forgetting: there are plenty of scenes in 
church, and the ceremonies are described 
with the perseverance with which a 
traveller would describe the habits of 
a newly discovered people. I said, 
“Flaubert described the external world 
in its many and ever-changing aspects.” 
L’ Education Sentimentale is written in 
much the same way—dinner parties and 
dancing parties and duels. Now, why do 
I object in ‘Tolstoy to what I admire in 
Flaubert? The answer should not 
have eluded me so long as it did, for the 
idea behind Z’£ducation Sentimentale is 
plain: he represented the world in its 
many and ever-changing aspects, for he 
wished us to see the external world flowing 
like water before our eyes, as Brahma 
sees it. But it is impossible to discern 
any philosophical idea behind the scenes 
“taken from life” in War and Peace, 
and I did not take up the book again for 
a year or more. I might never have taken 
it up again if a newspaper had not 
mentioned how Prince Andrei lay on the 
battle-field looking at the stars. Here at 
all events was something human and 
moving, and in seeking out the scene of 
Prince Andrei’s death I read the whole of 
the battle of Borodino, marvelling greatly 
at the ceaseless invention with which 
Tolstoy takes Pierre from one regiment 
to another, from tent to tent, showing us 
what is happening at every part of the 
immense battle, explaining the different 
plans of the Russian generals. The 
scene of Prince Andrei’s death is good 
without doubt—one of the best scenes 
Tolstoy has written. In speaking of 
Tolstoy one must not be afraid of using 
the word “scene”; his books are all in 
scenes, the actual moment is what in- 
terests him, and while we read all books 
seem pale compared with his ; and how- 
ever much one may repudiate his ideas, 


























however nonsensical they may seem, he 
compels us along with him, he compels 
us like life, and his books leave no more 
abiding impression—they are forgotten as 
life is forgotten. 

It was not until Pierre is taken prisoner, 
until he is forced to follow the French 
army from Moscow, and meets a peasant 
philosopher on the way who has a little 
pink puppy (the puppy generally runs on 
three legs), that I began to understand 
that the hero of the book is Destiny. 
Every one in the book set out to do some- 
thing, and everybody does something, but 
no one does what he set out to do; and I 
marvelled greatly how Tolstoy could have 
described all the things he described in 
the first volume without once communi- 
cating the idea that must have been at 
the back of his mind. He gathers up his 
threads in the fourth volume: Natasha 
abandons her sensuous, frivolous girlhood, 
and becomes extraordinarily interested in 
her babies, even in their disgusting little 
ailments ; and we assist at the sinking 
into old age of the generation we knew 
in middle age in the first volume, and we 
catch sight of the young people whom 
we knew in the first volume sinking into 
middle age. Not until the fourth volume 
does Tolstoy allow us to know that 
Natasha’s brother is merely a common- 
place man who married an ugly princess ; 
and the last time we see him he is 
standing on the balcony watching the 
small rain that the thirsting oats are 
drinking up greedily. Pierre, too, has 
grown older; he still goes up to St. 
Petersburg to attend spiritualistic séances, 
but now he is only faintly interested 
in spiritual things, and this is a striking 
phrase—“ he knows that his life will 
know no further change.” Pierre is 
Tolstoy’s one creation, if he be a creation. 
What do we mean by “a creation”? Let 
the word pass; what we have to decide 
is if he be an entity in the sense that 
Bazaroff, or Insarov, or the would-be 
Nihilist in Virgin Soil are entities ; his 
foolish humanity cannot be compared 
with Bazaroff’s pessimism; nor does 
Natasha’s interest in her children’s ail- 
ments express life as intensely as the 
poor clerk who has inspired a great love, 
but who thinks he is being made fun of. 

When we see the volumes of War and 
Peace on the table, they seem to us as 
long as life itself, and we go on reading 
them as we go on living, and we remember 
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them only as little, notwithstanding the 
time we spent reading them. As soon as 
we lay the books aside ‘Tolstoy’s characters 
begin to recede, and distance reveals the 
barrenness of the ways that we walked 
in. But distance lends enchantment to 
Turgenieff’s ideas. The very size of his 
books prevents us from believing them 
to be great books ; while we are reading 
them they seem merely pretty stories, 
somewhat slight, and it is not until long 
afterwards that their beauty appears, dis- 
tance clothes them in immortal azure: 
distance lifts Liza, Lavretsky, and Helen 
out of the circumstances in which Tur- 
genieff places them, and we begin to re- 
cognise them as typical of the life of man, 
of all that the heart ponders and remem- 
bers. But Tolstoy, who has always been 
agitated about the eternal life, always can 
reveal the passing moment; he is lord 
over all that is ephemeral, within and 
without ; he can tell you the feelings of 
a young man as he looks at a young girl 
and desires her as truly as he can tell the 
changes that the seasons will bring into 
the landscape, but he never had any clear 
conception of a human soul as a distinct 
entity ; he knows nothing of the soul as 
a complete being in itself, his knowledge 
of the soul is relative and episodic. 

His literary skill is apparent, and Tur- 
genieff's is unapparent. Like a modern 
building War and Peace is perforated with 
windows, and all kinds of different people 
are met with in the passages; there is a 
central hall, with dinner-parties going up 
the staircase ; the building is lit with electric 
light, there are bands and winter gardens ; 
War and Peace reminds one a little of 
some palatial hotel, where everything ex- 
cept beauty is supplied to the visitors,— 
Turgenieff's House of Gentle Folk contains 
but a dozen rooms; it is the habitation 
of four or five simple folk who have 
lived there always, and the house has 
stood so long amid its own landscape 
that it seems to have become part of it ; 
and Turgenieff tells the story of the four 
or five people who sit in its rooms 
and walk in its garden. Tolstoy tries to 
tell you the story of the visitors who go 
up and down the staircase and gather 
to hear the band in the winter garden. 
The country house has its story; the 
hotel furnishes no story—only episodes. 
Helen in On the Eve goes out to life 
with both hands open to grasp it; but 
what she grasps are the hands of a 
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consumptive man. I do not know, and 
no one will ever know, if ‘Turgenieff 
intended to contrast Liza, who shrinks 
from life, daring hardly a glance, with 
Helen, who grasps life so eagerly and 
passionately that life extinguishes in her 
grasp. We will admit that a writer is 
not conscious of the whole of his idea, 
that some part of it exists only in his 
subconsciousness ; but how much? Tur- 
genieff was a subtle thinker, and though 
the idea is only indicated, and will not 
be perceived by the casual reader, yet 
it is difficult to feel sure that he was not 
aware of what he was writing. If he were 
not aware of this idea Insarov was con- 
sumptive merely because Turgenieff wished 
a tragic end to his love story, and this is 
hardly possible. I am the first to per- 
ceive this jewel in the diadem; other 
jewels that I have passed over will be 
discovered, and it will be so for time 
everlasting. But does any one think that 
future generations will discover beauties in 
IVar and Peace that we have overlooked ? 

The whole plain of Russia is described 
in War and Peace; we follow Napoleon’s 
army from Moscow to the frontiers of 
Russia; but I only know of Russia what 
the vagrant knows. I have heard no 
one’s story, no one has suffered in his 
heart as Helen suffers, as Liza suffers, as 
Lavretsky suffers: and this brings us to 
an important point, and one we must 
take note of—Tolstoy is not a tale teller, 
but a descriptive writer. ‘The first tale 
tellers came from the East, the men who 
wrote the Bible and the Arabian Nights, 
and regard ‘urgenieff as their direct 
descendant. But who shall find trace of 
them in ‘Tolstoy? His novels are a 
compound of English and French fiction ; 
his methods of composition seem derived 
from ‘Thackeray: in Vanity Fair we 
have a family divided into four parts, the 
story of each part is told separately, and 
the threads are drawn together in the 
fourth part; his realism seems to have 
been borrowed from Flaubert. But 
Madame Bovary was published in ’57 ; 
War and Peace was published in ’60, so 
at least half of War and Peace must have 
been written before ‘Tolstoy could have 
read Madame Bovary. The charge of 
borrowing from Flaubert cannot be sub- 
stantiated, and it would be superficial to 
suggest Balzac as the source of Tolstoy’s 
realism ; Balzac’s realism has nothing in 
common with Tolstoy’s. Nevertheless 
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Tolstoy’s realism seems exotic, whereas 
Flaubert’s seems indigenous ; Flaubert is 
the natural outcome in art of the scientific 
ideas that arose in the middle of the 
nineteenth century in Western Europe, 
and represents in art the scientific ideas 
of Taine and Herbert Spencer: that 
man, like the insect, is the product of his 
environment; that if you would under- 
stand the insect you must understand the 
leaf upon which the insect lives ; therefore, 
if you would understand Madame Bovary’s 
soul, the Normandy village and landscape 
must be described in its every detail. It 
is outside of the purpose of this article 
to discuss the validity of these ideas ; 
suffice it for our purpose to say, whether 
they be false or true, that they were im- 
ported from France and eagerly studied 
by Tolstoy, and perhaps this is why his 
realism reminds us of the appearance of 
a lady dressed in the French fashion for 
1870 going out for a walk on the Steppes. 
Or shall we discover in War and Peace the 
realism of the early Italian painters, the 
realism of 1430, the realism of children 
who stop at the wayside to tease a beetle, 
to investigate a bush? It would not be 
surprising if some part of its realism is 
a folk inheritance. It would be strange 
if the element of folk did not exist in the 
work of a muszhik who has read Western 
literature and science. 

Is not art always rising out of folk, and 
is not folk what is known as the romantic 
spirit, and is not what is known as classic 
art a mere shedding of the folk element ? 
Is not folklore the irresponsible fancy of the 
people, and is not classical or cultured art 
imagination directed by the intelligence ? 
Flaubert described Madame _ Bovary’s 
house because she lived there always, but 
Tolstoy describes an inn, telling you the 
freckles on the nose of the servant girl 
who brings in the samovar. His realism 
is as gratuitous as that of the painter 
who introduced quails picking grain 
about the embowered throne of the 
Virgin surrounded by saints and angels, 
and engaged, no doubt, in arranging which 
shall take precedence in the celestial 
hierarchy. Argument as to what is 
romantic and what is classical art has filled 
the reviews for a century or more, without 
the difficulty showing any signs of clearing 
up. But it has come to seem to me 
that if we were to substitute the words 
“folk” and “culture” for the words 
‘romantic ” and “classical” we should be 

















in the straight way towards understand- 
ing what is really meant by the words 
“classical” and “ romantic.” Art beginsin 
theirresponsible imaginations of the people 
like a spring in a mountain waste; the 
spring rises amid rocks, trickles and forms 
a rivulet, swells into a stream, and after 
many wanderings, perhaps after a brief 
sojourn in artificial ponds and basins, it 
returns to the earth whence it came. If 
this be the natural history of art, Homer 
is art emerging out of folk and Sophocles 
is art at the extreme point of culture— 
the point at which art must begin to 
decay. In Shakespeare we find culture 
and folk side by side ; and sometimes, as 
in Hamlet, we assist at the shearing away 
of the folk element from the tale. As 
You Like It is folk in substance —the 
various dukes and the forest denizens 
are pure folk; the writing is always 
culture. ‘To pass from literature to 
painting, we say that Pinturicchio, who 
preceded Raphael, is the type of the folk 
painter. He is a tale teller among people 
emerging from the religious gloom of the 
middle ages, and he tells his people tales 
of saints and miracles, quaint little saints 
playing hand-organs or viols. He is the 
pavement artist of an artistic period ; we 
find him rambling among religious pro- 
cessions, in narrow Gothic streets, always 
delightfully spontaneous, and always 
heedless of culture, that is to say of pro- 
portions and anatomies. He is the pave- 
ment artist of the Renaissance, and stands 
on the threshold of culture. Culture 
enters in the person of Botticelli; he 
represents it in its first stage and Raphael 
represents it in its last, just before art 
began to slip into decadence. 

Perhaps better than literature or painting 
architecture will enable me to show how 
art is always rising out of folk and 
descending into culture. The Irish 
Romanesque chapels are examples of pure 
folk, and the Gothic cathedrals are 
examples of pure culture, but while the 
architecture of Chartres is pure culture 
the sculpture on its walls is folk. Maybe 
music will supply me with better examples, 
and it would be an interesting point to 
discuss whether Palestrina had advanced as 
far towards culture as Botticelli or stands 
nearer to Perugino. ‘The argument might 
be prolonged almost indefinitely, but it 
is germane to the explanation of Tolstoy’s 
realism, that while in Italy art progressed 
gradually from folk into culture—and one 
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notes its every change, its beautiful pro- 
gression from Pinturicchio to Michael 
Angelo, how it paused, how Raphael 
marked the pause, and how it declined 
from Raphael to the Carracci’s— in Russia, 
owing perhaps to the rapid transmission 
of ideas by means of newspapers and 
railways, art has been pitched fell mell 
together, folk and culture not overlapping, 
as in Chartres cathedral, but thrown 
together anyhow, as we find it in 
Tolstoy’s novels and in Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony. It would not be pardonable 
to hesitate, though the hesitation only 
endured for a moment, between War and 
Peace and the “Symphonie Pathetique.” 
There is a larger and more powerful mind 
behind the book, but the book and the 
symphony are of the same kin, the 
difference is one of degree, not of kind, 
both came out of the same circumstance, 
they exhibit the same mixture of folk and 
culture. We find the same noisy violence 
in both. Russian painting is like Russian 
music and literature, and religion is the 
same, more superstitious and savage in 
Russia than it is in any part of Western 
Europe, if we except Ireland. ‘There- 
fore it is not strange that we should find 
Tolstoy repudiating civilised Christianity 
and yearning for the Christianity of the 
desert. Tolstoy is but a Tartar hungering 
for the desert. He likes the art of the 
desert, the psalms ; and if family influences 
keep him from the desert he imitates the 
hermit home as well as he can; he plays 
at the hermit, as children in France play 
at “* Madame”: ** Bon jour, Madame ! un 
litre de vin, st vous plait.” The same 
causes produce the same effects. Tolstoy 
is a new Jeremiah, and every three or 
four years Western Europe is startled 
by the upspringing of a wild figure 
on the Steppes. Count Tolstoy reminds 
us of no one as much as Jeremiah: he 
has all the appearance of the prophet, 
the lean gesticulations, the perfervid eyes, 
and the harsh admonition—“ There is no 
joy in life. I have tried all, and all are 
worthless. I stand on the brink of the 
grave and can have no interest in telling 
you lies. Repent even if there be no 
God, repent even if the Kingdom of 
Heaven be illusory ; renounce the King- 
dom of Earth.” 

In my next article I will try to follow 
the development of this Jeremiah of the 
Steppes from War and Peace down to 
his latest writings. 
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‘Don’t lock yourself up in the bathroom and answer wi 


your head under the shower.” 


HEN your captain has written 
out the order of going in, 
don’t tell him you never make 

a run in the position he has assigned 
to you and ask him if you may change 
with Jones. Likewise, when given a 
certain position in the field, don’t say 
you have never fielded anywhere 
except at cover point, even if 
you are a good field. 

When your captain wants some 
one to go in to bat the last five 
minutes of the day, don’t lock 
yourself up in the bathroom and 
answer him with your head under 
the shower, causing him to put a 
better batsman in who is also 
not so selfish, and who may be 
cheaply dismissed instead of very 
likely making a good score on 
the morrow, which would have 
won the match. 

Don’t tell your captain a nail 
has come out of your boot, and 
you would like to leave the field 


“DON’T.” 


WHO PLAY CRICKET 
MACLAREN. 


th 





to have another put in, when you have 
forgotten to have your “five” each 
way on Slippery Sam for the two-o’clock 
race at Kempton: that nail as likely 
as not will prove a very expensive one. 

Don't tell your fellows that the left- 
hander is making the ball turn a yard, 
and the ball that has sent you back 
would have beaten W. G. at his best : 
it is very disquieting to those who 
follow you in due order, unless you are 
given to talk a lot of nonsense. 

When it is a near thing for time 
and you have no chance of winning, 
don’t walk slowly to the wicket in the 
hope of preventing that over which 
your opponents ought just to get in; 
but be ready to leave the dressing-room 
the moment a wicket falls. 

When you are a tail-ender with a 
good man as your partner, and runs 
are badly wanted, don’t smite blindly 
as if you were the man to make up 
the deficit, when keeping your end up 
for your partner to do the scoring is 
the game. 

Again, when he calls you for a short 
run for the last ball of the over, to 

enable him to get the next over, don’t 
remain in your ground on the flat of your 
feet, making what was a good or clever 
run into an impossible one; or when 
there is a run off your bat from the last 
ball of the over, don’t bother about it, 
but lose it for the good of your side. 


“The ball that sent you back would have beaten W.G. at his best.” 
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At the end of your second 
innings don’t run up the middle 
of the pitch for the -purpose 
of breaking it up for your 
opponents. 

Should the umpire give you 
out |.b.w., don’t tell him the 
ball broke a yard and that he 
had better study the rules of 
the game: he will not forget 
you, and no one will blame 
him when he gives you out a , 
second time, even if you were 
not out. 

On taking the field with your 
men, don’t expect every member 
of the side to be anticipating a 
practice catch from you, as you 
will probably hit your best 
bowler behind the ear; also 
when you have caught a man 
out, don’t express your joy by 
trying to hit the sky with the 
ball, for I have seen it, before 
now, land on a person’s head. 

When you have missed a 
catch, and the sun may have bothered 
you, don’t point at Old Sol for every one 
to thoroughly understand the reason why 
you have missed it. 

When you are going for a catch, and 


“You will probably hit your best bowler behind the ear.” 
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“Don't tell him . 








. . he had better study the rules of the game.” 


your captain calls out some other player’s 
name, don’t continue your struggles or 
end your performance with knocking the 
other man head over heels, causing him 
to drop the ball. 

When you have misfielded a hot drive, 
the ball going for four, don’t look at the 
ground for five minutes, even though 
the ball did jump when you put your 
hands down. 

In the event of your being a bowler, 
don’t chase a ball that must easily beat 
you to the boundary: it is a waste of 
energy which is sure to be required 
before the match is over; don’t, on 
the other hand, be slack, but nurse your 
strength whenever it is permissible to 
do so. 

During the luncheon interval, don’t 
give anything away to your opponents, 
especially about your own players. A 
game has been won before now owing to 
an indiscreet remark at luncheon. 

If your opponents ask for information, 
play a game of bluff in your best possible 
style ; certainly don’t tell them what 
they want to know. 

When invited to have a liqueur and 
a cigar by an obliging opponent after 
lunch, don’t accept the offer if you 
expect to bat shortly afterwards. 

When you have been presented with 
a bat, and are caught at mid-off from a 
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mis-hit, don’t 
veel! the 
donor that it 
isn’t worth a 
bob, when 
you can’t 
handle it for 
nuts. 

When put 
on to bowl 
against the 
wind, don’t 
say you are 
on at the 
wrong end. 

When a 
really good 
field misses 
a chance off 
your bowling 
that you 
wouldn’thave 
touched, 
don’t wring 
your hands 
and ask the team how they are to expect 
you to get wickets. 

When you have been spanked to square 
leg off a rank long hop, don’t turn to your 
captain and say you must have a field 
there; any one who can bat at all can 
score four off that ball, if you had two 
square legs. 

Don’t be annoyed when you are told 
it is impossible to place fields to bad 
bowling, when a batsman is helping him- 
self to your long hops and half volleys. 

After you have had a successful day in 
the field, don’t talk about it for two 
hours at dinner without allowing your 
friends to get a word in edgeways. 

When you have had a fair trial 
with the ball, with no wickéts to your 
credit and no chances missed, don’t 
go about saying you were at the 
wrong end all the time. 

When going about with a decent 
lot of fellows, don’t turn a deaf ear 
to any word of advice they may 
give you. 

When playing in an important 
match, and you are an early riser, 
don’t go round the hotel and wake 
your men up two hours too 
On the other hand, don’t 
go to bed in good time 
dinner. 

Don’t forget to have a good look 
at your cricketing boots before going 


‘Don’t point at Old Sol.” 


soon. 
fail to 
after 
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on to the field, seeing that 
properly nailed. 

When you have been told to wear a glove 
on going in to bat owing to your captain 
not wishing to see your bowling hand 
damaged, don’t say the glove got you 
out when your middle stump has been 
uprooted. 

When you have played a good innings 
and are also making good strokes within 
fifteén minutes or so of drawing the 
stumps, don’t play too confidently at the 
close: this may cause your downfall, in 
which case another batsman, who comes 
in with no chance of making runs that 
night, has to take every chance of losing 
his wicket. 

When sent in to keep your end up, 
don’t commence to swipe blindly, never 
bothering to remember the instructions 
which have been given you. 

When the wicket is fiery and the wicket 
keeper is standing back during your stay 
at the wicket, don't forget it is to your 
advantage to bring him up to the wicket, 
as catches off fast bowling on bumping 
wickets are not easy to hold when the 
wicket keeper is standing up; but in the 
event of his standing deep you will most 
likely have to retire the first ball you touch, 
This reminds me of an occasion when, 
playing against a fast bowler with wicket 
keeper deep, I ran out to meet the ball, 
thus bringing up the wicket keeper. He 
missed me in the very next over when 
standing up. 

When reading an account of a match, 
don’t take it for granted that everything 


they are 





“Any one who can bat at all can score four off that ball.” 

















you read comes from a man who knows 
thoroughly all the fine points of the game: 
only those who have played first-class 
cricket, or who have travelled about with 
men who are first-class cricketers, are in 
a position to. write genuinely about the 
game. 

When you are in a position to help 
a member of the Press who approaches 
you in the proper spirit about any incident 
that has happened in the game, don’t 
forget they are often badly placed, and 
that any Pressman who takes the trouble 
to get the opinion of one playing in the 
game is deserving of what assistance you 
can give him. 

When you are in with a good judge of 
a run on a difficult wicket, don’t bother 
about following the ball off the bat when 
your partner has made the stroke and it 
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Don’t be annoyed if a man comes and 
stands silly point to you, and don’t try to 
knock him over, or you are sure to be 
caught out somewhere on the off side, 
when the ruse wili have succeeded. 

When the wicket is absolutely to the 
bowlers’ liking, don’t play carefully, as you 
will make but few runs if you do; rather 
go for the bowling, hitting at anything to 
which you can play forward. 

Don’t forget that back play with hitting 
is the only game under the above con- 
ditions, and that forward play is hopeless. 

Don’t take a bat with you to the 
wicket which does not drive when the 
pitch is in favour of the bowler, for 
almost all one’s runs are made in front 
of the wicket. 

Don’t attempt to hook a bowler on a 
fast wicket unless the ball is very short : 





“Don’t say the glove got you out when your middle stump 
has been uprooted.” 


is his call; get away the moment he calls 
you, for all you are worth. 

Don't run your own quicker than your 
partner's runs, and don’t think about 
your average at any part of the game. 

When nearing a century, don’t run a 
desperate short run to achieve your object, 
for the fieldsmen generally close up enough 
to run any one out who appears a trifle 
over-anxious. 

Don’t tell the bowler you have never 
got a century when nearing the same, 
in the hope that he will be charitable : 
bowlers have before now vowed they 


would send the desired ball to leg, when 
a fast yorker has been sent along instead, 
with fatal results. 

Don’t change your bat in the middle of 
an innings if you can possibly help it, as 
no two bats handle the same; one is apt 
to mistime a stroke after the change. 





this is an excellent stroke when a batsman 
is permitted, owing to the difficulties of 
scoring, to attempt it. When the wicket 
is fast and true runs should come easily 
enough without taking this risk. It is a 
difficult matter if one is forcing the game 
owing to the time being short. 

Don’t try to hit a ball as hard as 
possible indiscriminately, but place your 
stroke and score four rather than make a 
harder drive which will count nothing if 
fielded, as is likely. 

Don’t throw the ball back to the bowler 
along the ground on a wet day, as it will 
gather the wet and an unnecessary amount 
of time will be wasted owing to the bowler 
having to use a lot of sawdust before he 
can grip the ball. 

On a hot day with 300 on the board, 
don’t return the ball along the ground, as 
your bowler is put to unnecessary exertion 
6 
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in having to stoop to pick it up, which is 
apt to ruffle the temper. 

When in the field don’t forget to 
always have one eye on your captain, 
as he may want to move you without 
attracting his opponents’ attention, many 
a good man having been defeated owing 
to a quick and sudden change in the field 
being made with as little demonstration 
as possible. 

Don’t arrive late on the ground when 
playing a match, as any hurry just before 
the game is apt to upset one to a certain 
extent, especially if you happen to be one 
of the early batsmen. 

Don’t alter your habits of living when 
playing cricket; the less alteration the 
better for you and your team. 

Don’t forget that it is absolutely 
necessary to be in good health to show 





your proper form, and that any one 
possessed of a bilious eye is out before he 
goes in, to say nothing of the catches he 
will misjudge. 

Don’t, above all other things, go for 
a swim on the morning of a match. 
Nothing puts the eye wrong quicker than 
this. 

Don’t be above paying proper attention 
to your dress, remembering it is as well 
to keep warm after bowling rather than 
get cold, when the muscles will freeze up ; 
use thick socks, of Shetland wool for 
choice. Save your feet to the greatest 
possible extent, and don’t forget that your 
boots ought to fit like a glove if you 
expect to bowl throughout a_ season, 
nothing being more unbearable than bad- 
fitting boots. All these little things have 
their direct influence on a game. 


‘*When sent in to keep your end up, don’t commence 


to swipe blindly.” 
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Hobart. 


“TASMANIA’S HALCYON 


BY R. E. 


: HAT a pity it is,” I have 
heard more than one visitor 
from the Old Country remark, 

“that ‘Tasmania, instead of being twelve 

thousand miles from England, is not at 

a distance of, say, a thousand! How 

easily we could run over in that case, 

and what a delightful place it would be in 
which to spend one’s summer holiday !” 

This view accurately represents, in a few 

words, the wonderful natural advantages 

of Tasmania, and the reason why she 
has hitherto been so comparatively little 
known to the emigrant, or tourist. 

Distance in this case has of lent en- 

chantment to the view. Were Tasmania 

only separated from the British Isles by 

a voyage of three or four days’ duration, 

there would certainly be no reason or 

object in my endeavour to place before the 
readers of the PALL MALL MaGazineE the 
advantages and amenities of an island in 
which I have lived more than a decade, and 
which I have grown not only to know, but 
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also to love; for in that case Tasmania 
could, so to speak, have discovered her- 
self, and have been full to overflowing 
long ago. And instead of the yearly 
middle-class holiday being taken in 
Switzerland or Norway, it would be more 
profitably and pleasurably spent in what 
I have ventured to call Tasmania’s 
** Halcyon” Isle. 

If ever, indeed, a country deserved to 
be commemorated with that beautiful and 
classical epithet, which we owe to the 
genius of the Greek language, it is surely 
the garden-island of Tasmania. Alike in 
the air and the scenery of this favoured 
land, there is at all seasons of the year 
during fine weather (and except on the 
west coast fine weather is a delightful 
and prevailing characteristic) a sense of 
happy and peaceful tranquillity, which 
speaks indeed of “halcyon” days. The 
nearest approach which I can think of in 
England is the brief but glorious second 
summer which one often experiences on 
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the chalk downs of Sussex during the 
early autumn. There is the same sense 
of brightness and peace in the air ; but in 
Tasmania this is enhanced by the sur- 
passing loveliness of the scenery, while it 
is not confined to any particular season 
of the year. Indeed, I have experienced 
it myself on the shortest day, the mid- 
winter of Tasmania—namely, the 21st of 
June—and the feeling is noticeable at all 
seasons during fine weather. Something 
of this is no doubt owing to the presence 
of the eucalypti, and especially to the 
blue- gum (Zucalyptus globulus), the 
healing property of whose leaves has 
already been recognised by medical 
scientists all over the world. But it is 
also, I expect, partly due to the fact that 
the waters which lave Tasmania’s shores, 
and come up to the very gates of her 
capital, Hobart, are wafted pure and free 
from the Southern Pole, and that the 
sea-breeze which during the summer 
months regularly blows over the shores 
of southern Tasmania comes from the 
same untainted source. 

Tasmania, indeed, has been singularly 
favoured by nature not less in her position 
than in the varied fertility of her soil 
and her wonderful scenic attractions. As 
the Isle of Wight is to England, so in her 
geographical position is ‘Tasmania to the 
vast and sunburnt continent of Australia, 
an ideal sanatorium and pleasure-ground. 
But ‘Tasmania has this abiding advantage, 
that whereas the Isle of Wight has to 
compete with a hundred other beauty- 
spots and pleasure-resorts both in the 
British Isles and the continent of Europe, 
the Island-State has not only far greater 
natural advantages of scenery (which is 
more mountainous and diversified than 
Scotland), but she has almost a monopoly 
in this respect, as New Zealand, her only 
competitor, is nearly a thousand miles 
away, and therefore only to be visited 
by persons with abundance of leisure and 
well-filled purses besides. The conse- 
quence is that in the summer months 
Hobart is crowded with tourists from all 
the Australian States, many of whom 
prefer to make the city (from which so 
many charming excursions are available) 
their headquarters, while others pass 
through to the numerous beauty-spots 
which abound all along these southern 
shores, and which are diversified by 


every variety of scenery that mountain, 
sea, loch, river, and island can afford. 
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And yet, notwithstanding the annual 
influx of summer visitors, the actual 
permanent population of the island (which 
it must be remembered is about the size 
of Ireland, and possesses infinitely greater 
natural advantages) is absurdly small, 
comprising only about 175,000 inhabitants. 
‘Tasmania, in fact, like all the Colonies, 
is suffering from want of population, and 
doubtless the significant words used by 
the Duke of York at the Guildhall on his 
return from his Colonial tour were partly 
prompted by what he saw on his visit 
to Hobart and the southern shores of 
Tasmania. ‘‘No one,” said His Royal 
Highness, “‘who had the privileges of 
enjoying the experiences which we have 
had during our tour could fail to be struck 
withone all-prevailing and pressing demand 
—the want of population. .. . Even in 
the oldest of our Colonies there were 
abundant signs of this need: boundless 
tracts of country yet unexplored, hidden 
mineral wealth calling for development, 
vast expanses of virgin soil ready to yield 
profitable crops to the settlers.” ‘These 
words, though of course they have a wider 
and more general significance, apply with 


extraordinary force and truth to the 
present State of Tasmania. Speaking 


relatively in proportion to the size of the 
island, it is absolutely and literally true 
that there are large tracts of country still 
unexplored, and equally the fact that 
there are expanses of virgin soil ready to 
yield profitable crops to the settlers ; 
while, particularly so far as the west coast 
of Tasmania is concerned, it is a mere 
truism to state that there is abundance 
of hidden mineral wealth calling for 
development. ‘Twenty years ago’ the west 
coast was practically a ferra incognita ; 
and even now, though such splendid mines 
as Mount Bischoff and Mount Lyell have 
already yielded enormous wealth, and 
though Zeehan in 1891 had already a 
population of five thousand inhabitants, 
the natural difficulties of the country are 
so great, and the work of exploration is 
in consequence so impeded, that it is 
only reasonable to believe that in process 
of time even greater mineral wealth may 
be discovered in places as yet unknown 
and untouched. ‘The pioneer days of the 
west coast only indeed began a little 
more than twenty years ago; and I am 
reminded of a story which was told me 
by an excellent authority, and illustrates 
one of the difficulties of the early settlers. 
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It almost immediately became necessary to 
appoint police and a presiding magistrate, 
and this was done before suitable accommo- 
dation for future malefactors was provided. 
Notwithstanding, however, this defect, at 
least one of the first pioneers was in- 
considerate and _ ill-advised enough to 
make it necessary for the authorities 
to warrant his arrest. The man_ was 
accordingly arrested, but the question 
then arose what should be done with him 
till the following morning. It was solved 
by the simple but somewhat rough 
expedient of handcuffing him, passing 
a chain through the handcuffs round the 


on me; but I'll go and fetch it, if your 
honour ’Il lend me ¢he bridge of your nose 
to cross the river with.” 

Of course it must be remembered that 
this happened a good many years, perhaps 
half a century ago, when bridges and 
roads alike were not provided in that 
lavish abundance which now makes 
travelling in nearly every part of the 
Colony an easy and pleasant task. But 
even in those old and somewhat rough 
times the opportunities afforded to the 
Irish peasant, the English farm-labourer, 
and the Scotch crofter, were infinitely 
greater than they could obtain at home. 

















Cape-pillar, Tasmania. 


stem of a tree, securing the chain with 
a padlock, and leaving the prisoner there 
for the night! As the west coast weather 
is the exception to the general equability 
of our climate, I can only hope that this 
occurred during the summer months. In 
this connection, I am reminded of another 


story referring to the administration of 


justice ‘in the old days. The resident 
magistrate must, I suppose, have had a 
somewhat difficult post; in any case he 
had a remarkably large and prominent 
nasal organ. On one occasion he had to 
impose a fine for drunkenness on an old 
Irishwoman who hailed from the other 
side of the river. “If you plaze, sir,” 
said Bridget, “I haven’t got the money 


In the Huon particularly, as well as 
in other fruit-growing centres, such as 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel, the Bagdad 
Valley, and ‘Tasman’s Peninsula, the 
opening of the intercolonial markets 
owing to Australian Federation has given 
a great impetus to fruit-growing, which is 
par excellence the occupation for the small 
settler with limited means. And if ever 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for Imperial 
Free Trade becomes an accomplished 
fact, the Huon and the Derwent will each 
become a veritable Pactolus in the flood 
ot prosperity which will be poured through- 
out the valleys in which their course is 
laid. Under any system of Inter-British 
Free Trade, these shores of southern 
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Mount Wellington, Hobart. 


Tasmania could supply the markets of the 
whole Empire with jams, preserves, tomato 
sauce, apples (whether fresh or evaporated), 
and other similar commodities ; and even 
with the comparative expansion of the 
intercolonial markets now obtained, to 
whose probable advent I alluded in an 
article* in a former number of this 
Magazine, the prosperity of the Huon and 
other fruit-growing centres of southern 
Tasmania has amazingly increased. 

It seems indeed almost ludicrous, were 
it not so heart-rending, to think that 
while in different parts of the Old 
Country, and especially in Scotland and 
Ireland, the peasantry are contented to 
make their highest aim the possession 


(usually on precarious leasehold terms) of 


a few acres of barren soil in a hard and 
thankless climate, there are at the same 


time thousands and thousands of acres of 


empty and virgin land in ‘Tasmania, with 
a genial climate and productive soil, 
absolutely untouched by the hand of man, 
and crying out as it were for cultivation. 
This is indeed the case all over the island ; 
there is plenty of room in many quarters, 


as some of the drought-tried farmers of 


Victoria have begun to discover; and 


* In an article entitled ‘‘ Through Apple-land,” PALL MALL MAGAZINE, February 1895. 


during the last six months or more quite 
a rush has set in towards the north-west 
coast, where the land is of a rich 
chocolate character, and admirably suited 
for dairying and potato-growing. The 
latter industry has indeed already assumed 
enormous proportions on the north-west 
coast of ‘lasmania; but the Victorian 
new-comers (who of course have to settle 
a little way inland, most of the coast-line 
being already occupied) are chiefly turning 
their attention to dairy-farming. 

‘To show what chances a_ hard-working 
and industrious settler, who has been 
brought up to farm work, has, let me take 
that part of the island which I know best 
—namely, the districts lying south of 
Hobart (including the Huon, D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel, South Bruni, and 
Tasman’s Peninsula), and endeavour to 
briefly describe the kind of life which the 
newcomer might expect. Perhaps I 
cannot do better than describe an indi- 
vidual instance which has come under 
my own personal knowledge of what can 
be effected even in the teeth of adverse 
circumstances by a really energetic and 
capable man. Some eighteen years ago 
Mr. James Smith (for so I will call him) 
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was an agricultural labourer in Berkshire, 
earning, if I remember rightly, twelve 
shillings a week. (His wife herself told 
me that in England they only had fresh 
meat once a year.) He heard in some 
way that land could be obtained in 
Tasmania for #1 an acre, and in his 
ignorance he imagined this land to 
consist of grassed paddocks. At that 
time ‘assisted passages” were granted 
to British emigrants by the ‘Tasmanian 
Government, and he determined to avail 
himself of this privilege. Otherwise, 
indeed, it would have been impossible 
for him with a wife and family of three 
children to save sufficient money out of 
his scanty earnings to pay their passage 
money. He accordingly started in due 
course, and when he landed in Hobart 
with his family (which has since, I should 
say, considerably increased, and become 
an actual source of wealth under the new 
conditions of life) he had only #5 in his 
pocket. At that time there was a bureau 
established in Hobart to assist immigrants 
in obtaining work. ‘There he applied, 
and got a job at a bush saw-mill in the 
Huon district. They went down to their 
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she burst into tears. But the man, who 
is a splendid specimen of the best type 
of the British agricultural labourer, was 
nothing daunted. He set to work with 
cheerfulness and zeal, and though the 
work was quite new and strange to him, 
he gave every satisfaction to his em- 
ployers. Out of his wages of five shillings 
a day he immediately began to save 
money. ‘There was plenty of Crown land 
available within easy distance of his work. 
He selected fifty acres on the time pay- 
ment system, and in his spare moments 
began to clear it. Renting a cottage was 
expensive, so before long he put up a 
rough shanty on his own land, and settled 
there with his family, and there they have 
remained ever since. But the place 
wears a very different aspect. ‘They have 
added another twenty-five acres to their 
domain, and have cleared and improved 
a great part of it. Where the first shanty 
was erected, there now is a comfortable 
and homely dwelling. It is surrounded 
by two or three acres of orchard, which 
will soon be in full bearing. They grow 
large quantities of potatoes and rasp- 
berries. ‘They have several head of cattle 

















In a Fern Tree valley. 


destination by water; and when they 
landed, and his wife saw the virgin bush 
all around her (the grass paddocks of their 
anticipation being conspicuously absent), 


and abundance of milk, besides making 


butter for sale. The man is now in 
comfortable circumstances: his land and 
homestead must be worth at least £300 
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to him, and he has a large and vigorous 
family growing up around him, who are 
thoroughly versed in all the lore of bush- 


farming. As his sons grow up they can 
earn good wages, and by the age of 
twenty-five any one of them can begin 
bush-farming on his own account with 
a substantial sum to start him. Of 
course Mr. Smith, as I call him, had 
to undergo hardships at first, but not, I 
expect, anything compared to the penury 
and discomforts of his life in England. 
He himself had no doubt of the wisdom 
of his move from the very first, and a 
short time after he had settled in the 
Huon he wrote to his brother in England, 
advising him to come too, The brother 
determined to take the advice so given; 
but, unfortunately for him, in the mean- 
time ‘‘assisted passages” were stopped, 
and thus a presumably valuable colonist 
has been lost to the Empire, for he could 
not raise the sum requisite for his passage 
money out of his own wages. 

Such is the actual and unadorned ac- 
count of what can be done by an English 
agricultural labourer in the Tasmanian 
bush. Of course much depends upon 
the individual, and this particular settler 
was undoubtedly a man of great courage, 
thrift. and perseverance. But it is not 
a solitary case. I was talking only the 
other: day to one of the owners of a 
local steamship company, and he told 
me that he knew many such cases, and 
mentioned the names of men in various 
parts of the Huon who had come from 
England without any capital, and were 
now in prosperous circumstances. 

The first-class Crown land may be 
purchased at #1 per acre cash or upon 
easy terms of credit, the payment of 
principal and interest being met by 
annual instalments extending over four- 
teen years. But here a word of caution 
is necessary. The good land is very 
heavily timbered, and this entails con- 
siderable expense and labour for clearing. 
It is often found expedient for settlers 
to purchase or rent a wholly or partially 
cleared farm from private owners. It is 
also to be borne in mind that persons 
coming to a new country want new ex- 
perience. Settlers who determine to 
tackle the “ bush ” should be able-bodied, 
steady, thrifty, and industrious. In the 
first instance, and before investing any 
small capital, it would often be well for 
new-comers to work for wages, and to 
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turn their hand to anything that comes 
along. 

At the time when Mr. Smith landed 
there was an idea prevalent that apple- 
trees did best on the best land, which 
is in all these parts of the island very 
heavily timbered, and usually lies back 
a mile or two from the water. It has 
since been discovered that orchards do 
even better on second- and even third- 
class land, which is much more easily 
cleared, and much of which is situated 
on the deeply indented shores which 
stretch each way from Hobart south- 
wards. Moreover, the second-class land 
only costs ten shillings, and the third- 
class land only five shillings an acre. In 
the mere matter of food supply it is 
certainly an advantage (which, however, 
does not seem to be generaliy taken into 
consideration) to live on one of these 
sheltered bays, where fish are numerous 
and fairly easily caught. Even on the 
Huon itself there is still a small quantity 
of third-class land available fronting on 
the river (which is here, however, practi- 
cally an arm of the sea, being both tidal 
and saline) ; while on the southern portion 
of the island of Bruni, and on Tasman’s 
Peninsula (situated on the other side of 
the Derwent), there are many thousands 
of acres of such land still lying vacant. 

Perhaps the best collective instance 
of the way in which settlers, even without 
capital, can prosper, is to be found in 
the community of Bismarck, a settlement 
formed by Germans and Scandinavians 
some twenty years ago, high up on the 
slopes of the Mount Wellington chain, 
about ten miles north of Hobart. Like 
much of the land in southern Tasmania, 
the land is “patchy,” that is, fertile 
patches alternating with poor and _ in- 
different land; but the indomitable per- 
severance of the original settlers has 
made a prosperous community high up 
on the hills, in a spot which the native 
Tasmanian, accustomed to an easier life, 
would hardly have cared to tackle. But 
these settlers from the North have cer- 
tainly succeeded in what must have 
seemed at first a very unpromising task, 
so far away from the Fatherland. It 
was some encouragement, no doubt, to 
be permitted to call their settlement by 
the name of the great German Chancellor ; 
and it speaks well for the liberality and 
broadmindedness of our race that in a 
British colony a body of immigrants from 




















the heart of Germany should be allowed 
to perpetuate the name of Bismarck in 
their township ; for one could hardly con- 
ceive of a similar settlement of British 
colonists in, say, German East Africa, 
being officially known as “Gladstone,” 
or “Salisbury.” 

Such thrift and perseverance as has 
made Bismarck a thriving settlement is, 
however, by no means confined to the 
German settler. I have already mentioned 
a conspicuous instance of the success at- 
tending the English agricultural labourer ; 
but in thrift, though not, I think, in per- 
severance, the English immigrant must 
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asked if it was true, and condoled with 
for the violence of her exertions. The 
lady was gifted, not only with great strength 
and perseverance, but with a strong sense 
of canny humour. “Oh yes,” she replied, 
“and as for pulling the plough, I think 
nothing of that; but what fashes me is 
dragging the plough and the man_be- 
hind it!” 

Speaking of ploughing reminds me that 
on the north-west coast, on whose rich 
chocolate soils potato-growing and dairying 
are the two great staple industries, the 
plough is used both for planting and 
digging potatoes. So enormous, indeed, 

















The line through the virgin forest. 


certainly yield the palm to the Scotch. 
An amusing instance of this occurred in 
a certain bush settlement in this Colony. 
A Scotchman and his wife had taken a 
bush farm, built a rough hut to start with, 
and cleared a certain portion of their 
land, They had money enough to spare 
for a plough, but not for a horse. They 
accordingly solved the problem in the 
following way. The man shoved from 
behind, while his wife yoked herself in 
front and pulled, and, I believe, their 
efforts met with the success they deserved. 
In any case, the fame of this new method 
of agriculture was soon noised abroad 
in the neighbourhood, and Mrs. X. was 


is the production of tubers in those 
localities (the larger proportion of which 
are shipped to the neighbouring Australian 
markets) that in the season the wharves 
at Devonport are completely choked with 
enormous piles of potatoes; while the 
creameries and dairy-factories which have 
been started in the last few years are a 
great aid to the prosperity of the farming 
community. Perhaps, however, the most 
remarkable instance of agricultural pros- 
perity, due to the production of butter 
and beef, is to be found in the settle- 
ment of King Island, a large island lying 
off the north-west coast of ‘Tasmania, 
which fifteen years ago was practically 
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uninhabited, and was supposed to contain 
a poisonous tare. About the year 1891 
(when a surveyor first visited the island, 
and marked off 1300 acres) settlement 
began in earnest, chiefly owing to the 
advent of a number of English settlers, 
who soon proved that what had been 
considered a useless waste was really a 
most valuable agricultural and pastoral 
domain. ‘The settlement of King Island 
is indeed one of the romances of agricul- 
ture. Several previous attempts had been 
made, and had resulted in utter failure ; 
but by some means the new-comers dis- 
covered that two grasses, namely ‘‘melilot” 


and ‘the best country will carry a beast 
to the acre for nine months in the year, 
and the clover parts will fatten the same 
number—in special cases, a beast-and-a- 
half to the acre.” And to quote from the 
same authority, “it has afforded selectors 
(with a little capital) the best opportunity 
for investment that has been presented to 
to them in this State for many years ; and 
yet, strange to say, the bulk of all the 
picked spots has fallen to a class of English 
yeomanry, with, in most cases, no colonial 
experience whatever, whilst Tasmanians 
on the spot, and their more enterprising 
cousins across the Straits, considered 
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Mount Lyell gold mine. 


and ‘‘spear-grass,” were peculiarly adapted 
to the soil and climate of the island. 
The result of the trial of these two grasses 
has been little short of marvellous. The 
soil, which is of a peculiarly sandy nature, 
and which Mr. Counsel, the Surveyor- 
General, tells me would on the mainland 
have been considered worthless, grows 
both these grasses with the most astonish- 
ing luxuriance. Clearing proceeds as by 
magic ; for so rank is the growth, especi- 
ally of the “ melilot,” that fire alone is 
needed at the proper season to get rid 
of the native “bush,” and the ordinary 
process of clearing with the axe is rendered 
quite unnecessary. 

“King Island consists of 272,000 acres,” 


the project unworthy of their attention.” 
“Many have since, with commendable 
good sense, been content to follow the 
admirable example set by the Britishers.” 

I have already mentioned that the 
wonderful salubrity and __ invigorating 
character of the ‘Tasmanian air is doubtless 
in part due to the leaves of the blue-gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus). But the blue-gum 
and the other gigantic eucalypti serve 
another and equally useful purpose. Of 
hardwood timbers there are none more 
valuable, their enormous strength and 
great durability rendering them peculiarly 
fitted for such purposes as making piles, 
sleepers, and the like; while there are 
other trees, especially the blackwood and 
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Huon pine, which furnish admirable timber 
for domestic and ornamental purposes. 
‘Tasmania is indeed essentially a tree-clad 
country, and much of the peculiar charm 
of her scenery, even in the winter months, 
is owing to the fact that the leaves of her 
trees, with one exception, namely a beech 
(Fagus gunii), are not deciduous, so that 
on a fine winter’s day the landscape bears 
almost exactly the same aspect as in the 
height of summer ; indeed, personally I 
prefer the view on a winter’s day, because 
the outlines are clearer and more sharply 
defined. ‘The beech referred to above is, 
however, of very rare growth, and is only 
found on the west coast of the State. 


wattle grove in early-spring ; and it seems 
a pity that this tree is not used for 
ornamental purposes on the southern 
shores of the Isle of Wight, where I can 
hardly doubt that it would grow to per- 
fection. Of the beauty of the myrtle in 
the lake districts, the words of Colonel 
W. V. Legge, R.A., give a good idea : 
“On suddenly entering one of these 
beautiful woods, ignominously called 
‘myrtle scrubs,’ the traveller is translated 
in an instant to the cool, shady, and 
romantic forests of Central and Southern 
Europe. . . . All round stand weird and 
moss-covered trunks of lofty stature, 
whose gigantic lichen-clad limbs stretch 

















Blue-gum piles at Norfolk Bay, awaiting shipment for the Admiralty harbour works, Dover. 


Though the eucalypti can hardly be 
called beautiful trees on close inspection, 
yet viewed in masses, and at a distance, 
they have a noble and an_ imposing 
appearance ; and some of the Tasmanian 
trees, such as the silver-wattle and the 
myrtle, are in themselves very beautiful, 
especially the former. The silver-wattle 
has the peculiarity of flowering within 
about a month or so of the shortest day, 
and a cluster of these trees, viewed in all 
the splendour of their golden bloom, is 
indeed a glorious sight. If you can 
imagine a forest of laburnums, flowering 
at the beginning of February, you can 
form some faint idea of the beauty of a 


out among the feathery beech foliage, 
upon which, as the wind sways the 
branches overhead, fitful gleams of sun- 
light play.” 

But, beautiful as the wattle and the 
“myrtle” are, the eucalypti are the trees 
of commerce, and so useful have they 
proved that it has been found necessary 
to secure a large number of Tasmanian 


“blue-gum” piles for the Admiralty 
Harbour Works at Dover. Curiously 


enough, the official name of Port Esperance, 
from which place many of these logs 
were obtained, is ‘‘ Dover,” and thus the 
lovely Tasmanian township, having derived 
her name from the famous and ancient 
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English harbour, has made no unworthy 
return in her contribution to the defence 
of that stronghold of British sea-power. 
It may be added that large numbers of 
the blue-gum piles are also being used 
in connection with the extensive harbour 
works at Devonport. 

But if it is the eucalyptus which is 
largely responsible for the salubrity of 
our climate, it is equally the climate which 
has led to the development of ‘Tasmania’s 
Merino stud sheep, the breeding of which 
has now become a regular and a profitable 
industry, especially in the midlands. 
Very high prices are obtained for these 
sheep on the mainland of Australia, and 
in 1896 Mr. James Gibson’s Merino ram 
“ President” actually fetched 1600 guineas 
at Sydney, which is said to be the world’s 
record price for a single sheep. Latterly, 
however, the sheep which has come into 
most general favour is the “ Shropshire,” 
some of the smaller settlers in the southern 
and south-eastern portions of the island 
having been very successful in this direction. 
Indeed, so favourable has the climate of 
‘Tasmania proved to the Shropshire, that 
more than one famous English breeder 
of Shropshires (and notably Mr. Mansell) 
has elected to transfer his operations from 
England to Tasmania. 

I have not hitherto touched on the 
many opportunities for sports and pastimes 
of all sorts which are to be found in 
Tasmania, because my main object has 
rather been to show how well suited our 
island is for the agricultural settler with 
limited means. But, asa matter of fact, 
there is no country, I suppose, where a 
man with limited means can get more 
enjoyment in the way of outdoor sports 
and pastimes than ‘Tasmania. ‘Take the 
case of yachting, which in Tasmania may 
be regarded as a national and all-the-year 
pastime. Many of the young men em- 
ployed in the shops and offices of Hobart 
(and whose salaries probably run from 
thirty shillings to three pounds a week) 
own small yachts, or have a part share in 
one. There is no capital city in the 
world which has a finer yachting ground 
at its very doors than Hobart; and on 
Saturday and Sunday, especially in 
summer, the harbour right down to Bruni 
Island is alive with the white sails of 
these small but excellently managed craft. 
And the brief yearly holiday which the 
clerk or shop-assistant secures is generally 
spent in a week’s or fortnight’s cruise 


amongst the lovely sheltered waters which 
reach either way from Hobart for a 
hundred miles. Such expeditions, besides 
being a delightful variation in the year’s 
work, cost practically nothing. <A few 
necessary groceries are put on_ board, 
bread can be purchased at any of the 
picturesque townships which dot the 
banks of these inland seas, as well as an 
abundant supply of small-fruit ; while the 
larder can generally be replenished at any 
time by the fish which are abundant all 
along the coast-line. And here let me 
remark that, though I do not think the 
Tasmanian sea-fish are equal in flavour to 
those we know in England, yet the rock- 
cod, gar-fish, and bream are all plentiful, 
and at the same time excellent eating. 
The rock-cod, indeed, with the flathead, 
is one of the commonest fish in these 
waters ; and though I cannot say much 
for the flavour of the latter, personally I 
should not require a better fish than a 
rock-cod freshly caught and cooked in his 
native sea-water. ‘The bream is another 
excellent and plentiful fish, generally 
found in brackish creeks and_ lagoons, 
The Tasmanian ‘‘real trumpeter,” as it is 
called, is generally considered the king of 
Australian fish, and some people regard 
it as second only to the English salmon. 
A friend of mine had an unfortunate but 
ludicrous experience in connection with 
bream. He was a candidate for one of the 
larger and more sparsely populated con- 
stituencies in the Tasmanian Parliament, 
and was to address a meeting in a certain 
township that evening. He had taken 
his little boy with him on his electioneering 
tour, and when they sat down to a 
plentiful high tea in the dining-room of 


the inn, amongst other good things 
provided were some excellent bream. 


Suddenly he noticed his son eating his 
fish with a knife. This was a practice of 
which he had been trying to break him, 
so in a loud and angry voice he ex- 
claimed, *‘ Charlie, I do wish youwouldn’t 
eat fish with a knife!” Scarcely had he 
uttered the words when he became aware 
of a feeling of constraint at the table, and 
looking round he discovered that several 
others, who were all electors, were also 
dissecting their bream with the same 
forbidden weapon. My friend, I believe, 
withdrew his candidature before polling 
day, but whether this was due to the 
bream incident I am not, of course, 


prepared to say. 























By far the most curious form of sea- 
fishing indigenous to Tasmania is that 
for the barracouta. ‘This is a long, fierce, 
and voracious shoal-fish, weighing on the 
average from six to ten pounds, and the 
method of capture is certainly peculiar, 
To a pole several feet in length, and 
called a ‘‘jigger,” is attached a strong 
and sharp hook, with a piece of gleaming 
tin just above the hook. Proceeding under 
easy sail, the fisherman dashes his jigger 
up and down in the water. The gleaming 
tin apparently resembles the small fish on 
which the “couta” prey, for, notwith- 
standing the absence of any other kind of 
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has been prepared by that enthusiastic 
and expert fisherman, the Rev. H. H. 
Anderson, head master of the Hutchins 
School, Hobart. 

The great advantage of trout-fishing in 
Tasmania is that all the waters are free 
to any person who pays the small Govern- 
ment licence. In the tributaries of the 
Huon, such as the Kermandie River 
(which flows through Geeveston) and the 
Mountain River (which enters the Huon 
near Huonville), there is excellent fishing 
for the English trout, which has been 
thoroughly acclimatised, and also in 
various tributaries of the Derwent; while 

















The township of Hamilton. 


bait, they dash at it, and thus hooked are 
swung into the boat. It is a svlendid, 
but for the novice an extremely fatiguing 
form of sport, as after half an hour’s 
‘‘ jiggering ” one’s arms get very tired and 
stiff. The professional fisherman will, 
however, continue for many hours when 
‘the “couta” is in season. But far the 


best fishing for the genuine disciple of 


Izaak Walton is to be found in the rivers 
and lakes of Tasmania. For the benefit 
of those who wish to get accurate informa- 
tion on the subject, I may mention 
that an extremely interesting and well- 
illustrated handbook on ‘Tasmanian fishing 





both in the Huon and the Derwent the 
English salmon-trout is now a resident. 
In the Huon, near Franklin, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, a former Governor and an 
enthusiastic fisherman, caught the largest 
salmon-trout (weighing 29 lb.) which had 
been landed up to that time. But the 
best fishing of all is undoubtedly to be 
obtained in the lake district, especially 
in the Great Lake (which has been termed 
“The Angler’s Paradise”), and also in 
Lake St. Clair. On one occasion fifty- 
three of these acclimatised English trout 
were caught by three rods in twelve days 
in the Great Lake, the average weight per 
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fish being nine pounds. This lake was a 
favourite resort of the late Governor, Lord 
Gormanston, who, like his predecessor, 
was a keen and experienced fisherman. 
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ce 


it was more than 
probable that within a few years it will be 
profitable and practicable to run all the 
Tasmanian railways, to supply light all 


dustries, stating that 

















Orchard country. 


This lake district in the centre of the 
island is not only famous for its fishing 
but also for its magnificent scenery ; 
while good shooting can also be obtained, 
as in the less frequented parts of the 
district the kangaroo still abounds. 

Unlike the lake districts of many other 
countries, the lake system of central 
Tasmania is placed on a_ lofty and 
elevated plateau, and from the natural 
reservoirs so formed a large amount of 
water-power will be easily and conveni- 
ently obtainable. ‘Thus Lake Echo, from 
which the Dee River takes its source, 
stands at a barometrical altitude of 2975 
feet, and there is a total fall of 2675 feet 
in the short distance of twenty-seven 
miles. Mr. Rahbek, a Danish engineer 
recently employed by the ‘Tasmanian 
Government for estimating the water- 
power available from these sources, cal- 
culated that the power which could be 
actually distributed at Hobart would be 
57,000 actual horse-power. Of this, he 
calculated that 50,000 horse-power would 
be available for large manufacturing in- 


over the island, to run all motors as well 
in the mines as anywhere else within this 
island, by electric power derived from 
water.” When it is remembered that this 
water-power can be transmitted to a 
capital which has undoubtedly one of the 
finest and largest natural harbours in the 
world, with deep water up to the very 
gates of the city, it will be easily seen that 
Hobart with inter-Australian free trade 
has a magnificent prospect before her as 
a great manufacturing city, while under 
any system of Imperial free trade it 
would scarcely be possible to set any 
limits to her potential prosperity. 

There is a sort of shooting carnival 
peculiar to ‘Tasmania, which deserves at 
least a brief mention. It takes place on 
the east coast, a part of the island 
remarkable for the geniality and dryness 
of its climate, but which has _ hitherto 
been somewhat neglected owing to the 
difficulties of communication. A canal, 
however, is now being cut through the 
peninsula at Dunalley, and should this 
prove a permanent success it will practically 
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add a “new province” to ‘Tasmania. 
Already an enterprising manufacturer of 
Hobart, Mr. H. Jones, senior partner 
in a large jam manufacturing firm, has 
bought an estate there, and is planting 
out an orchard of five hundred acres, 
and this part of Tasmania will in the 
near future probably prove one of the best 
fields for settlement. It is at Swansea 
that the “carnival” to which I alluded 
takes place. Swansea, as the name 
implies, is the very home and _ paradise 
of the wild swan, and thither on the first 
day of the season people troop from all 
the surrounding districts, and even from 


Hobart, to take part in the sport. It is 
a curious and wonderful sight; but 


though as many as three hundred brace 
are sometimes bagged on this day, and 
the season lasts from the 1st of February 
till the end of June, no diminution is 
visible in the number of swans. In this 
neighbourhood there is also excellent 
kangaroo shooting, while bream abound 
in the rivers. The scenery of the east 
coast has a peculiar charm and beauty, 
and when the country has better land or 
water communication it is certain to be 
the sanatorium par excellence of Tasmania, 
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on Mount Wellington is termed) can be 
surpassed in any part of the Colony. I 
suppose that on seeing a fine view any- 
where for the first time one is always 
tempted to re-echo the first lines of 
Wordsworth’s famous sonnet : 


Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 


But of no view is this more true than 
of that from “‘ The Springs,” and the fact 
is sufficiently testified by the thousands of 
visitors from ‘the neighbouring colonies 
(and even from the Mother Country) 
who yearly visit this famous spot. The 
panorama of mingled mountain, forest, 
island, and loch, stretching out for miles 
to the east and south and to the open sea, 
must be seen to be appreciated, while 
straight beneath, on the lower slope of 
the mountain, nestles the city of Hobart, 
with its beautiful Government House 
facing the Harbour, and nobly situated in 
the national park or ‘“‘ Queen’s Domain.” 
Here also is situated the Cricket Ground, 
which has the finest outlook of any 
ever seen, and 
cricket must be 


cricket ground I have 
which reminds me that 

















Hop grounds at “ Hydehurst,” New Norfolk. 


so equable and dry, genial, yet bracing, 
is the air. But for mere scenic beauty 
{ doubt if the view from ‘‘ The Springs ” 
(as the half-way accommodation house 


recorded as 
national pastime. 


essentially a Tasmanian 
Mr. C. W. Eady, a 


young solicitor practising in Hobart, who 
went home with the Australian team in 
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1901, has made, I believe, the world’s 
record score. Hobart also has the proud 
distinction of possessing what Mr. 
Eustace Miles has called ‘a lovely little 
tennis court ”;* while both here, as well 
at Launceston and in the more settled 
country districts, golf has already taken a 
firm hold, and there are several well- 
appointed links. As in all the Australian 
States, racing is well supported. The 
racecourse known as “ Elwick,” belonging 
to the Tasmanian Racing Club, is most 
charmingly situated near the banks of the 
River Derwent. 

Not by any means the least attractive 
feature in Tasmania is its social life. The 
people are sociable and hospitable in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner. New- 
comers are esteemed for what they are 
rather than tor the extent of their banking 


account. In the summer months there 
is quite a gay “season,” especially in 
Hobart. During this season the Admiral 


of the Australian station generally anchors 
his fleet in the noble harbour of the 
Derwent, the ships lying within a short 
distance of the shore. Naval officers and 
visitors from the Old Country and from 
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the neighbouring Australian States always 
enjoy their stay in Hobart. Picnics by 
land and water, dances and ad fresco 
entertainments of various kinds are the 
order of the day and, one might add, the 
night also. Sir Arthur and Lady Havelock, 
who so graciously preside at Government 
House, do much for the people of 
Tasmania and their visitors. 

For a man, indeed, with moderate 
means, I doubt whether there are any- 
where in the world so many opportunities 
for obtaining almost every kind of sport 
and pastime at a minimum expenditure 
of. time and money as in the vicinity of 
Hobart. So far as the would-be emigrant 
is concerned, I do not think that there is 
any colony which offers superior attractions 
to a man with agricultural knowledge, 
and a capital of not less than, say, £100 
to £200. Provided he can get work to 
start with, the same remark applies to 
the agricultural labourer. And if ever 
an ‘‘ Advances to Settlers Act” is passed 
in Tasmania, there will be even for the 
labourer no more suitable field for emigra- 
tion in any part of the British Empire 
than in ‘fTasmania’s Halcyon Isle.” 


* There is a zoya/ tennis court at Hobart, such as the courts at Lord’s, Hampton Court, etc. 
The Tasmanian Court was built by the late Mr. S. S. Travers in the early seventies, and many 
well-known English amateurs have enjoyed playing in it. 


*..* In an article of this kind it is of course impossible to give detailed figures of the many branches 


of industry, whether agricultural, mineral, or 


prominence. 


industrial, for which Tasmania may justly claim 
For particulars on this and other points, I may refer the reader to the Agent General’s 


Office, Westminster Chambers, 5, Victoria Street, London, S.W., where pamphlets of all kinds may 


be obtained gratis, and where a magnificent and varied series of photographs is on view. 


But I may 








incidentally mention, as a illustration of the value of the mining industry alone, that the Mount Lyell 
Copper Mine (which was not systematically worked till 1893) has already paid dividends amounting 
to £900,637; the Mount Bischoff Tin Mine has paid £1,885,000, aad the Tasmanian Gold Mine 
4772,072. The total mineral exports for the year 1902 amounted to 41,518,960. 

Fruit was exported in the year 1902 to the extent of 1,082,118 bushels, and the value of fruit 


exports in the same year was £334,820. 























BY MAUDE 


T had been a glaring day, and towards 


sundown what little air there had 
been moving dropped altogether and 
the storm-clouds came up slowly from the 
east. ‘The fair was on at Little Bedley. 
All day long the steam organ of the round- 
about had ground out its merciless 
monotonous noise in fitting accompaniment 
to the tearing round-and-round and_ up- 
and-down motion of the staring wooden 
horses, from whose backs two children and 
one big girl had come away exceedingly 
sick; and to this noise was added that 
of an enormous siren whistle blown at 
intervals of several minutes and emitting a 
sound like the hideous, insane and hooting 
howl of a drunken Hooligan. In spite of 
these attractions the fair had done a 
poor trade so far; but now the villagers, 
attracted by the mirvellous show of lights, 
began to wander in in more satisfactory 
numbers, and, after a certain amount of 
criticism of innovations in fair-fashions, 
were becoming gradually aware that this 
was by far the grandest fair that had ever 
come their way. 
Instead of flaring naphtha, here was 


electric light. Instead of the “ Fat 
Woman” and the ‘“ Five-legged Cat,” 


there were gramophones, wonderful photo- 
graphic peep-shows with French names 
underneath, (which, when you got over 
your surprise or embarrassment, hardly 
needed translation,) comic songs and 
dances by “ Ally Sloper and Family,” and 
a melodrama performed by “‘ Mr. Bromley- 
Vere’s celebrated London Company” ; and 
then, instead of the whole thing being run 
by a gipsy who superintended “ three 
shies ” and fiddled to your dancing, there 
was a condescending gentleman in a 
Panama hat, very high collar, diamond 
ring and frock-coat, who ordered everyone 
about and yet found time to be pleasant 
with all the girls. 

Little Bedley was naturally rather shy 
of such grandeur after the homely fairs of 
its former years, and walked about ad- 
miring and gaping, but with something of 
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its Sunday manners on. It was_ only 
when the men came in after work, and the 
larrikins began to shove and giggle and 
whisper at the photographic shows, that 
things moved more briskly, that the 
celebrated London Company ranted to a 
full house, that Ally Sloper’s topical cock- 
ney allusions began to penetrate the rustic 
mind, that the country babies gave up 
being terrified by the hooting Hooligan 
and the small boys had learned to imitate 
it. 

3y the time that darkness fell, Little 
Bedley, poor stupid, thatched, smock- 
frocked Little Bedley, began to be mighty 
pleased with itself and to think that it 
moved with the times; and, except in 
the persons of a lay Methodist preacher 
(cobbler and postman) and one illiterate 
road-mender whose soul was as clean as 
his Sunday smock, had no idea what a 
beggarly bargain London was driving with 
it, in sending Ally Sloper and “ Poses 
Parisiennes” and the howling Hooligan, 
in return for the manhood it yearly lured 
from the wholesome country life. 

Just when most of her neighbours were 
strolling over to the fair on the green, 
Sarah Brade, or rather Mrs. Penfold as 
she was now called, prepared to go to bed. 
She was hot and tired, and had neither 
heart nor time for fairing. Grandfather 
had been more than usually touchy all 
day ; William John, when she gave him a 
little washing-up to keep him quiet, had 
smashed two good cups ; her head ached 
with the heat and noise of the fair; and, 
above all, Jacob Penfold lay very, very ill 
upstairs. She had not found courage to 
ask the doctor if he were dying at last ; 
but she knew it, because, when she told 
him how weary the patient was of his 
milk diet, he had thought a moment, 
shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘‘ Well, 
you may as well let him have anything 
that he fancies now.” She had fried him 
a rasher of bacon, and he had actually 
eaten a mouthfuh or so and had tried to 
say, as well as he could with no voice and 
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the incessant coughing, what he had often 
said before, ‘‘ You’re the first-ratest hand 
at frying bacon I ever see,” the well- 
known homely compliment stirring her 
heavy heart for a little. 

‘Two years before, Sarah Brade, in her 
excellent situation at Buillingford, where, 
as an upper housemaid of six years’ 
standing, she received high wages and 
felt it incumbent upon her to snub the 
butler and blankly reject the under- 
gardener’s offer of marriage —natty, capable 
“little Brade,” as the household thought 
of her —had received a letter from her 
cousin Jacob, telling her that his young 
wife had gone away with a soldier, and 
adding that he would be much obliged 
if Sarah could come and keep house for 
him and Grandfather and William John. 
If truth must be told, Sarah had never 
had a fault to find with Jacob save his 
foolishness in not marrying herself instead 
of Maggie Bridger. In spite of the bribes 
of her mistress and the melodramatic 
behaviour of the butler, she gave notice 
at once, and at the end of her month she 
and her tin trunk entered what was 
possibly the most helpless household in 
England, consisting of three men who 
had been trying to “do” for themselves— 
Gran’fer of eighty-seven, clear of wit but 
dull of hearing and locked with rheu- 
matism, William John the God’s innocent, 
and Jacob, his huge limbs wasting out of 
life, and himself not sorry for it, to judge 
by the look of his eyes. 

“Why don’t you find them out and 
clap the fellow in prison, give her a good 
jacketing and make her come home 
again?” Sarah had asked. 


Jacob shook his head. ‘‘What’s thé 


good? She liked him better nor me. 
It don’t grow no better with talking, 


neither.” 

Half in fierce indignation and half in 
hopes to help him over the sore remem- 
brance, she took the 
Maggie down from over the mantelpiece. 
But he found it out, and without saying 
anything put it back in its place again. 

Sarah Brade was a bundle of incon- 
sistencies—stupidities and clevernesses, de- 
votions and rancours, free-thought and 
superstitions —held together by a good 
warm heart. Because she had received 
kinder treatment at the hands of the 
careless Bohemian people with whom 
she had lived so long than from the 
missionary’s family in her first situation, 
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she declared ever after that ‘decent 
people get along a sight better without 
religion and Bibles and churches.” She 
never went to church except at Christmas 
or when a neighbour was married, kept 
herself rigorously respectable, thought it 
unlucky for a woman to miss her church- 
ing after child-birth, and hung up texts in 
the bedrooms as naturally as she put 
clean curtains at the windows. When 
she found, to her astonishment and in- 
dignation, that the Church would not 
countenance her marriage with a man on 
the grounds that his wife had deserted 
him and that he and she wished to be 
married, she said “ A fig for the Church ! 
We'll do it ourselves, then.” Jacob, 
grateful for her many services, and too ill 
to know or resent the fact that he was 
“managed” quite as decidedly as_ his 
household by this dominant little woman, 
agreed to the proposal she then laid 
before him: with the result that on the 
following Sunday, Jacob, Sarah, Gran’fer 
and the poor haif-wit, having on their 
best clothes, entered the best parlour, 
where the bride and bridegroom read the 
marriage service through aloud, turn and 
turn about, and William John (by reason 
of Gran’fer being too deaf to know the 
right place to come in) gave Sarah away ; 
and Sarah gave Jacob her mother’s 
wedding ring, which was worn fine as a 
thread, and he put it upon the third 
finger of her left hand. ‘This took a very 
long time, for Jacob was but a _ poor 
scholar and some of the words in the 
service were long; but that made it all 
the more thorough. And when they sat 
down to the fine tea laid in the kitchen 
(Sarah had even iced the cake with a view 
to orthodoxy !) the little bride laughed 
through her tears as she said, ‘‘ Well, if 
we're not thoroughly married, who is, I'd 
like to know?” Not many were of her 
mind, however. Some of her neighbours 
put her action on a line with the ‘ mis- 
fortunes ” of their daughters, and accepted 
it with the same slipshod indifference ; 
others openly told her they had thought 
she was too strict for anything but a 
church-marriage ; whilst a few, more men 
than women, had neither surprise nor 
blame, but tacit approval. 

But, as Sarah said, there was “a grin 
in the air” fora good many weeks, and a 
galling sense of damaged public opinion, 
as obvious in the chilliness of the Vicar’s 
wife as in the pertness of a chit of sixteen 
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whom Sarah in all good conscience had 
rated for running the roads after dark ; 
and there was one night when Jacob 
found her crying because she had not 
been wedded in church like other girls. 
But Sarah was a born manager, and in 
the mere performance of what she 
conceived to be her duties she eventually 
managed public opinion as she had 
managed her house and man; and _ for 
the sake of the cheered-up look of the 
cottage and its brimming garden, the 
sight of Gran’fer in church on Sundays 
with a flower pinned to his fresh white 
smock, William John learning to knit 
garters, and Jacob nursed as if by his 
own mother,—the village began to call 
her “‘ Mrs. Penfold.” Even Mrs. Irvine, 
the Vicar’s wife, called her ‘‘ Mrs. Penfold ” 
after there seemed to be a promise of 
motherhood for Sarah; and when the 
hard-worked woman fell suddenly ill and 
the promise came to nothing after all, 
Mrs. Irvine came and tried to comfort 
her, and, just on the slender grounds of 
that failed hope, invited her to join the 
Vicarage Mothers’ Meeting. 

Sarah’s illness fell in the autumn, and 
since then Jacob had barely escaped with 
his life through the dark damp winter 
into the east-wind spring, during every 
day of which Sarah told herself again and 
again, “Come summer and we'll get him 
into the garden, and then he'll pick up a 
bit.” But summer was here now, and 
Jacob must lie abed, being full of fevers 
and chill sweatings, and coughing with 
every breath he drew; and he had no 
idea, except through her telling, how 
bright she had made the garden grow for 
him. 

As she shut up the cottage for the 
night, the steam organ on the green, 
which had stopped for a little, began to 
play again; and, remembering Jacob's 
words of that morning, “ "Tis the first fair 
I’ve missed since I can remember, and I 
doubt if I see another,” she took up her 
candle and a jug of milk for the sick man, 
and went weary-footed and heavy-hearted 
up the narrow stair. 

There was a rap on the door. She 
waited and listened. It was repeated, 
so she set the milk down and opened 
the door about an inch. “ What is it?” 
she asked irritably. 

“Does Mr. Penfold live here still?” 
asked a woman’s voice. 

“What if he does?” snapped Sarah, 
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peering over her candle through the 
opening. In the absolutely still air the 
flame burned clear and steady, and 
though the light only struck upon her 
chin and her nose, she instantly recognised 
Jacob’s runaway wife. For a moment 
she stood stockish and staring ; then she 
passed quickly outside and closed the 
door softly behind her. ‘‘ He’s not here 
now anyway,” she said, in a tone that 
closed, bolted, barred and locked every 
inlet into the little home. “And he 
won't be here for some time. He's gone 
to a convalescent home at the sea.” 

They looked at each other over the 
candle flame, the light striking upon the 
plain, neat-featured littke woman and 
the flashily dressed girl with the brilliant 
eyes and the full selfish mouth. Sarah’s 
heart was swelling with long-stored hate, 
trembling with the joy of venting it at 
last, and she was inspired with the fighting 
courage of a creature frightened to death. 
This was the first chance she had ever 
had, she considered, peering over the 
candle, of telling Maggie Bridger what 
she thought of her (if truth be told she 
had thought nearly as ill of her for taking 
Jacob’s fancy as for deserting him after- 
wards !), and her ears should burn before 
she had done with her! She would say 
and do anything, everything, to be rid of 
the shameless creature. What did she 
mean by coming back just when every- 
thing was settling down quietly, when the 
neighbours had at last all taken to calling 
her “ Mrs. Penfold,” and she went to the 
Mothers’ Meeting ; when she had actually 
secured the washing from ‘‘ The Firs,” 
where, being maiden ladies, they were as 
particular as any one; and when Jacob 
himself seemed more contented,—coming 
back like this without letter or warning, 
and looking, moreover, handsome enough 
to make any honest woman’s heart sicken 
within her? ‘ He’s not at home,” she 
repeated, with an uncontrollable trembling 
of her voice. ‘‘ But if he was you shouldn't 
see him. He shouldn’t so much as hear 
your name mentioned. It isn’t decent 
for you to be here,—to stand asking for 
him !” 

“Decent!” cried the other loudly: 
“well, I like that—to his own wife too! 
You're a nice one, by all tellings, to talk 
Chenin? 

Sarah lifted her candle suddenly, and 
the other stepped backwards. “ Be off, 
or it will be the worse for you!” she 
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whispered, breathless, almost choking. 
“You dare stay, and I'll call the neigh- 
bours. Zhey’// tell you what you are, if 
Zdon't! They'll tell you what they think 
of you for leaving him, ill and helpless as 
he was! and Gran’fer and William John, 
just as helpless as children, the three of 
them! Ask Mrs. Coombes, over there. 
She come and help me clean up the first 
week I came in. Such a muck of a place 
I pray God I never see again. ‘That's 
a slut’s housekeeping,’ she says—‘ sluts 
housekeeping, I call it,’ and ‘a dirty cat,’ 
and all the names she could lay her 
tongue to, without my help, I can tell 
you ; and cobwebs on the ceilings a year 


old, and the bread-oven choked with 
rags !” 
Sarah was short and _ stoutish and 


neatly laced up: she paused for a second 
to draw breath, and Jacob’s wife broke in 
with ‘That’s lies——” but the remark 
was swamped by Sarah’s eloquence. 

“Don’t talk to me!” she said, still in 
the same low, hoarse tone, ‘nor don’t 
hope to talk over the neighbours. Once 
and for all youre known for what you 
are—-slattern and false wife, any man’s 
darling—that’s what you are, that’s what 
youre spoke of as, and if you stop 
they'll make you face the music, Get 
out of this!” 

Maggie was by far the bigger woman 
of the two; but, after opening her mouth 
as if to remonstrate, she thought better of 
it for some reason or other, and turning, 
she swaggered down the brick path to the 
gate, hands in coat pockets and long skirt 
trailing on the ground. ‘Oh well, don't 
put yourself out for me,” she quavered 
with would-be bravado: “I’m on at the 
fair in a quarter of an hour, and we're 
shifting on towards Littlehurst to-night, 
so I haven’t got much chance of spoiling 
your game. I only wanted to do the 
neighbourly thing by a lawful husband.” 
The white gate clicked and was shut 
betwe2:n them. “I say,” she called 
coarsely, ‘‘ I’m pleased to have made your 
acquaintance, A/rs. Penfold!” And she 
trailed giggling out of the range of the 
candlelight. 

“Sarah! Sarah!” She heard Jacob’s 
hoarse whisper as she went upstairs. 

She hastened as well as she could with 
her two full hands. Jacob was sitting 
propped up in bed. A candle on the 


chest of drawers beside him showed up 
the gaunt face and weary eyes and the 
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wasted neck rising out of the coarse clean 
shirt: his huge hands, distorted by the 
labour they had done with for ever, lay 
still and stiff on the white counterpane. 

“T’ve been callin’and callin’and knockin’ 
with the stick,” he whispered with slow 
fretfulness, turning his eyes, but not his 
head, towards her. ‘‘ That darned —noise 
—drowns everything ;—who was it ?” 

‘Who was what ?” 

He began to speak, but the Hooligan 
hooted loud and long, and he waited. 
“T thought—maybe it was somebody 
speaking with you,” he said in a lull; and 
he stayed his panting the better to hear 
her reply. 

“Somebody speaking with me?” she 
repeated, red and stupid. She had meant 
to lie, but she found it hard. 

He managed to turn his head towards 
her now. “I thought maybe it was my 
wife——” He tried to shake his head, 
and his eyes looked at her, fearful for his 
slip, and yet cruelly eager for her reply. 
“T thought maybe—it was Maggie,” he 
whispered, slowly and painfully correcting 
himself. 

“Well, and what if it was ?” she asked, 
as if it were the most everyday event. 

Out of her angry eyes looked the 
woman who had tarnished her good 
character for his sake, and the woman 
who knew that Maggie’s picture upon the 
wall was more to him than her body and 
soul together. 

“Oh, nothin?!” he whispered, and 
turned his head away again. 

In her bitterness she wished he had 
scolded her and given her a chance of 
telling him what she thought of that other 
woman—a thing which, to her honour be 
it told, she had very seldom done. She 
glanced at the outline of his cheek as he 
lay with his face away from her. “It’s 
a regular skull-face,” she said to herself, 
and pity strove hard in her with rage. 
“ A nice wife, I must say,” she burst out, 
“when I remember the muck there was, 
and never a button on anything. How- 
ever, we won’t talk about it,” she added, 
controlling herself ; “only I mean what I 
say: let her cross this threshold, and 
out of the door I go for good and all.” 

Here the Hooligan began again, 
working up from a whimper to a pro- 
longed howl, and she lost something Jacob 
was trying to say. 

“What’s that?” she asked when the 
noise ceased. 














**T said as how Id only want to wish 
her good-bye, just the onst,” he whispered, 
keeping his face to the wall. 

“Well, I’ve said my say. And over 
and above that I don’t think it’s decent, 
talking of such things,” she said. 

She brushed and combed her hair, 
staring into her looking-glass more from 
habit than from any use it was at the 
moment, for she had extinguished her 
candle and the other was at the bedside 
behind her. Her thoughts were far 
enough away from her appearance, when 
her eye was caught by the reflection of 
a movement not her own: she saw that 
Jacob had again turned his head and was 
watching her. ‘The light shone full on 
his face, and the look of him checked her 
heart and arrested her hand in its down- 
ward stroke of the brush. All the life 
that was left in him seemed up there in 
his eyes, and asking, asking her for 
something: it would be asked in words 
in a moment, for she saw the slow 
opening of his lips for speech. With the 
instant cunning of fear she fended it off. 
“Well this Zave been a tiring day!” she 
said; “I’m as aching for bed as ever I 
was in my life.” 

Very deliberately she cleared her brush 
of the hairs, put it away and made the 
dressing-table tidy before she turned 
towards the bed. When she did so at 
last, Jacob’s eyes were closed. 

“’There’s the milk and everything ready 
to your hand, Jacob, but wake me up if 
you want anything,” she said as she blew 
out the light. 

In spite of her avowal of fatigue she lay 
long awake. Why had Jacob looked at her 
like that ? And what was he going to ask 
her if she had not stopped him? And (for 
she knew only too well what it was about !) 
how could he find it in his heart to think 
of such things, after all her care for him ! 
Then she wished she had let him speak, 
for it was dreadful to cross the will of a 
dying man and perhaps some day she 
would feel she could never forgive herself 
for this! For a moment pity outweighed 
rancour ; but the far-off sounds of the 
fair soon hardened her heart again with 
thought’ of the woman who was, to judge 
by her own words, acting or dancing 
there. Why must she come through the 
place just when the neighbours, and even 
the Vicar’s wife, had forgotten that Sarah 
was not lawfully Mrs. Penfold? She 
burned at the thought of the jokes and 
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condolences that awaited her in addition 
to her other trials on the morrow. And 
as for Jacob,—not long for this world nor 
for her that had given up all and slaved 
so faithfully for him,—were his last 
thoughts to be stolen from her by the 
reappearance of this heartless, audacious 
hussy! Hot as the night was, she grew 
gradually cold, cold as a corpse, she 
thought, from foot to throat: only her 
heart and head were on fire and not yet 
ready for the burying; and ever, as she 
trod the endless round of rage and pity 
and love and pride, she turned and turned 
the wedding ring on her finger. 

The noise of the fair went on until after 
the church clock struck ten, and when at 
last it subsided and the night was empty 
except for a few rollicking home-going 
neighbours, and later, a stray concertina, 
she began to lose hold upon her thoughts 
and to drift into heavy peace. 

3ut not for long. Without being con- 
scious of sound or movement on the part 
of her bedfellow, she became suddenly 
wide awake to the fact that he had not 
yet slept, and that he was crying. How it 
happened that a few moments of dreamless 
sleep could turn the selfish runlet of her will 
back into the great stream of righteous- 
ness which is always saving the world, I 
do not know; but certain it is that Sarah 
awoke quit of all perplexities, perfectly 
sure of the thing she ought to do, desired 
to do, and would do even if she died for 
it. She had a favourite saying of “‘ Just 
as a thing comes to my mind, just so I 
must do it and nohow else.” And so 
from the moment she knew it was her 
duty to bring Jacob’s wife back to say 
good-bye to him, she made up her mind 
—as heedless of cost as of possibly better 
methods—to get straight up from her bed, 
follow and overtake the caravans. That 
was Sarah’s way. 

She lay so still he thought her asleep, 
but all the while she was alive to his every 
breath and movement. Staring into the 
dense darkness, she saw in her mind his 
weak hands as they stealthily felt about 
the counterpane for the handkerchief she 
always placed there for him ; saw too the 
handkerchief on the chest of drawers, 
where she had left it by mistake. It was 
hard to lie still and not get up and bring 
it to him, as she was accustomed to bring 
his every other little want, but she would 
not intrude upon his trouble until she 
could lessen it; so she lay still and 
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suffered him to go lacking for once and 
to wipe his eyes with the back of his 
hand. 

How long they lay thus she could not 
Her had cancelled all 
fatigue : it seemed as if the very roots of 
sleep were dead in her, and she was 
stricken wide awake for the rest of her 
life. But at last she knew the man beside 
her slept. She dressed herself 
quickly and _ soundlessly, putting her hat 
on over her curl-papers for the sake of 
time-saving, and, boots in hand, crept 
downstairs. The bolt of the cottage door 
shot back noisily and set her heart gallop- 
ing, but when all remained quiet overhead 


guess. eagermess 


rose, 


she passed out warily into the silent 
darkness. 
Of how she hurried and stumbled 


through the heavy, moonless night for 
over two miles before she came within 
sound of the vans, and, a few seconds 
later, round the turn of the lane, within 
sight of the lantern swinging at the back 
of the hindmost van of all; of how, with 
a last effort which nearly burst her heart, 
she ran till she came alongside of the 
sleepy driver sitting on the shafts, plucked 
at his coat and would not be cursed 
away, until, after thrice repeating a shrill, 
peculiar call, he stopped his horse and 
all the rest of the train; of how, by his 
direction, but dazzled by the lantern that 
had been burning full in her eyes, she 
blundered past the great unlighted vans 
that held the furniture of the fair, and 
came up with the foremost van of all, 
whose inmates were already aroused by 
the sudden stoppage and were lighting a 
paraffin lamp; of how a sleepy man put 
his head over the door, abused her for 
her errand, laughed at its absurdity, and 
then, in reply to a querulous question 
behind him, turned and growled her 
request into the stuffy, hugger-mugger 
depths within ; of how he was instantly 
thrust aside, and a_ half-dressed, wholly 
unashamed woman, whom, even with her 
back to the flaring light, Sarah recognised 
as Jacob’s wife, sprang up and leaned 
far out over the half-door to hear what 
she had to say; of how she endured— 
nay, in her preoccupation, hardly cared, 
that the words she had cast at this 
woman a few hours before, enriched with 
jeer and threat and mean triumph, and 
all the fouler for having stuck where 
she herself had aimed them, were flung 
back full in her face; of how at last the 
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dogged determination which had brought 
her thus far on her errand captured the 
woman she had come to fetch, in spite 
of the sullen opposition of the man, in 
spite of her terror of the lonely night 
and the road, her distrust of Sarah and 
her superstitious dread of seeing a man 
die; of how, when Maggie was dressed 
and ready to start, the man again barred 
the way, until, infected with something 
of Sarah’s fever, she called shrilly on her 
God to strike her blind and dead if she 
did not mean to return to him early 
on the morrow ;—of all these things the 
fleetingest mention is fittest, for to Sarah, 
filled and driven with her purpose, they 
crowded about her only to yield at once 
on every hand and to flit and melt away 
like the happenings in a dream. 

She had wrought miracles of manage- 
ment in her time by dint of a good heart 
and a good opinion of herself; and, with 
satisfactory remembrance of a large group 
of “managed” people which included a 
one-time drunken father, a stingy mistress, 
a familiar butler, Jacob in the days of 
his mourning, and the scrupulous Vicar’s 
wife, was wont to say complacently, “I 
can generally manage a thing if I gives 
my mind to it.” But to-night the born 
manager was inspired by despair itself, 
and was -far too intent to feel any petty 
triumph, or to marvel that the insolent 
man and the spiteful, fearful woman 
should have tumbled so soon to her will. 
Besides, until they should be back in 
Bedley, until they were in the cottage, 
nay, until she saw for herself that Jacob 
was still living, she dared not say she 
had achieved her end. 

“Come now,” she said, as they walked 
past the long line of vans, ‘“‘ we must put 
our best leg foremost.” 

Maggie followed close behind, wonder- 
ing at the pair of them. A little while 
since she had been abusing and jeering 
at her companion ; but the litthe woman’s 
preoccupation had not only robbed her 
malice of its pleasure but had even com- 
pelled her into a surprised, unwilling 
acquiescence. 

“Does seem spooky now we're past 
all the vans, doesn’t it?” she said. “I 
say, where are you? 1 can’t see.” 

“ Here,” answered Sarah, stopping short 
in front of her. ‘‘ Catch hold of my arm: 
we shan’t lose each other so. ‘lhere.” 


The blindness left in their eyes by the 
van lanterns did not readily pass. 

















“T don’t suppose we feel particularly 
affectionate,” said Maggie; ‘‘but I vote 
we talk for the sake of company. It’s 
so infernally quiet. Doesn’t this feel like 
walking at the bottom of a big well? 
Only you can’t feel the sides, though 
they're so close in upon you. There, 
I declare I thought we were going up, 
and it was down, after all! ” 

**Pon’t keep bearing this way so hard,” 
said Sarah. ‘‘ You'll have us in the ditch 
if you do. I begin to make out some- 
thing of the white road at last. ‘That's 
better.” 

They went on at as good a pace as 
the different length of their legs, and the 
natural tendency of two people linked 
together in the dark to jog up against or 
pull away from each other, allowed. ‘The 
dense sultry night was holding its breath, 


not a leaf was stirring; then suddenly 
something scuttled in the hedge, and 


Maggie cried out, “Gracious! What’s 
that ?” 

“ Rabbits ; don’t be frightened: only 
rabbits.” 

They hurried on in silence ; but at a 
sharp turn of the road they walked straight 
into the ditch, and what with turning 
round and scrambling out they were some 
time before they found their bearings 
again. ‘They seemed beset with hedges 
and ditches on every side. 

“It’s positive madness to go on like 
this,” said Maggie tremulously ; “I can’t 
think why I was such a fool as to come, 
I hate the dark. Here, give me your arm 
again. I hate the dark, for I always seem 
to see things. I’ve got my eyes screwed 
up tight now, for fear I should. Why 
the hell couldn't you leave it till the 
morning ? ” 

Sarah gripped herarm andquickened her 
pace on the new-found road. ‘“ Because 
I might as well have invited you to the 
funeral for any good it ’ud be to him,” 
she said; ‘I doubt if he lasts out the 
night.” 

“Oh, come, don’t talk of horrors!” said 
Maggie, shuddering up against her—‘“ not 
in the dead of night. Let’s talk of cheerful 
things : it'll help us over the ground a bit.” 

At the moment Sarah was looking (as 
she had been looking ever since she stood 
before her looking-glass that evening) into 
the bright eyes of the dying man, and even 
if she heard what Maggie said she had no 
gossip ready for use just then. Maggie 
began to hum a music-hall song, but her 
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small voice only showed up the hugeness 
of the night and quavered into silence 
before the air was complete. ‘* I wonder,” 
she said in a louder tone, so that she 
might not hear the uncanny rustlings in 
the hedge, “if that young Baker went to 
sea after all! And you’ve never told me 
if Gran’fer’s still going strong. And how 
about William John? My sainted aunt! 
but didn’t he use’ to slobber his food! I 
used to call him Bill because I couldn't 
be bothered with such a mouthful, but 
it made Jacob mad. ‘It’s no reason, 
because the poor lad’s only got half his 
wits, that he shouldn’t have all his name,’ 
he used to say.” 

**Gran’fer had a bad turn last month,” 
said Sarah, straining her sight into the 
dark and again quickening her pace 
a little, “but he’s nicely again now,— 


mind, mind! there’s a post there !—and 
William John’s what he always was. Any 
one don't look for change in a God’s 


innocent, do they ?” 

‘*“No,” chattered the other, clinging 
close to her small companion, ‘and 
they never die, it seems to me. Look 
how everybody took the fever that time ; 
but not Bill, trust him for that !—Lord, 
what’s that? It’s a bell! whatever are 
they doing with bells at this time of night ? 
Sarah, it isn’t a passing bell, is it? I say, 
I can’t stand much more of this. Let me 
go back, and I swear I'll come out first 
train in the morning. D’you hear? Let 
go—there’s a dear!” She was trembling. 

Sarah pressed her arm and took the 
precaution of laying her other hand firmly 
upon it. It’s only Little Bedley church 
clock; striking two, about, I should guess,” 
she said reassuringly. ‘‘ And surely you 
couldn’t turn back, knowing that Jacob 


wants you and him dying? They say 
dying men——” 
“Don’t! don’t!” cried the other, 


stopping her ears with her one free hand. 
**T swear I won’t go another step if you talk 
like that on a dark road and at this time 
of night too !—O my God!” she yelled, 
as the first lightning leaped across the sky, 
the thunder lumbering heavily at its 
heels. Asa result of the shock Sarah let 
slip her arm, and she turned and ran a 
few steps But a second flash brought her 
back instantly. 

“* Eet’s 


hide! let’s hide!” she cried, 


trying to drag Sarah to the side of the 
road. 
“Hide!” echoed Sarah, standing her 
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ground as well as she could under the 


sudden attack. ‘ What’s the sense in 
that? "Tis no place and we’ve got no 


time for hiding.” She knew that the girl 
would neither be laughed, scolded, nor 
argued out of such fear as this, and so, to 
use a favourite phrase of her own, she 
took her up by the other handle. “ Now 
you bide still a moment and I'll do what 
I can,” she said, as if she were speaking 
to a child. She herself had no liking 
for thunderstorms, as a rule, but what was 
a thunderstorm to-night? She took off 
her shawl, a small black woollen thing, 
and tied it in a great swathe over the 
other woman’s eyes. ‘‘ Now shut your 
eyes again, and don’t you leave go of me,” 
she said bravely, ‘‘and step out quick as 
ever you can.” 

“What a good idea!” said the other 
almost cheerfully: “it’s funny how I 
never could bear darkness nor lightning 
either: I don’t like extremes, I suppose. 
Oh, this is fine: I can’t see it at all now !” 
(But that because the night had 
closed black and solid about them again.) 
*Let’s go on talking, then we shan’t 
think so much about it. What was I 
saying? Oh, Billy. Iexpect you thought 
me a devil over that running away 
business ; but I always thought Bill had 
a good deal to do with it. It’s not all 
tarts and cheesecakes to cook and wash 
for an idiot ; and then the way he eats! 
And then Gran’fer, deaf as a stone. And 
Jacob: I’ve got nothing to say against 
Jacob except when he came the Methody 
just when a girl felt inclined to be larky. 
And I was always one for a spree, wasn’t 
I? D’you remember at school? I 
remember Mr. Taylor saying I was the 
most gigglesome girl in all his born days. 
I say, don’t pull so hard !—You remember 
the sort I was ?” 

Sarah Brade had not been a pupil 
teacher for nothing. “I remember,” she 
said, urging her companion forward with 
every nerve and muscle of her body anda 
will that was set on winning a race with 
death. ‘‘ But do try to step brisker ; we 
can talk just as well.— Yes,” she continued, 
trying the spur of vanity, ‘an’ I remember 
that artist gentleman who drew your mouth 
in a picture and said you was like some- 
body called Rose Etty.” 

Maggie’scomplacent laugh was quenched 
by another flash of lightning. “1 saw it 
—I saw it through everything!” she 
screamed, plucking furiously at Sarah’s 
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sleeve. ‘Take me back, take me back ; 
for God’s sake, take me back !” 

“ Now look here,” said Sarah desper- 
ately: “if you'll brisk up a bit you'll 
soon be out of it safe home. And once 
there I’ve thought of something: there’s 
the woodhouse, with no window, as black 
as night. Jacob says he minds his mother 
times out of mind sitting there in the 
thunder with her apron over her head and 
a candle alight and never see anything, 
as comfortable as can be. You shall go 
straight there if it’s not over.—No, you 
don’t!” she added through her clenched 
teeth, gripping at the arm that had nearly 
slipped her at last. “ It’s no use struggling, 
You’ve got to come home with me. 
You’ve got to make up to Jacob for 
what you did. I’m not a-going to let you 
off for thunder and lightning, nor yet for 
hell itself. So come on with you.” 

Then came the sudden horror of a 
green-white sky with scarlet fire showing 
through the zigzag splits in it, and then, 
wave upon wave, the storm broke over 
them. Insane with terror, Maggie struggled 
for freedom, striking out wildly with her 
right hand. The blow sent Sarah’s hat off, 
but she still gripped the other’s arm with 
her own, and then with a supreme effort 
she threw her other round Maggie’s neck 
and drew her head down to her shoulder. 
“Ram your head and eyes up against 
my shoulder,” said Sarah urgently: “ you 
won't see nothing of it then. And, if 
you'll swear to me by the Lord to come 
and see Jacob, we'll bide like this till the 
storm’s over.” 

‘“* Why—don’t— you—get—under the 
trees—you—fool?” gasped Maggie as 
well as she could for her dry-mouthed 
terror. ‘‘Aren’t there any trees about? 
Io—take me—away,—there’s a darling— 
anywhere out of this awful open part.”. 

Sarah was busy arranging the shawl 
over her companion’s head and ears with 
one hand, while with the other she held 
her close to her breast. ‘‘Trees? No, 
thank you !—I seen twenty sheep laid on 
their backs and gasping before you could 
say ‘bo,’ and all with one flash, and two 
of ’em black as cinders: that was under a 
tree.—There !” she added as soothingly as 
she could, for she feared at any moment she 
might start running back again: “ there 
now ! what with me stuffing your ears and 
you ramming your eyes up against me, 
why, you'll see and hear next to:nothing!” 

She managed Maggie at last. There 
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are times when to wait is to hasten best, 
and Sarah knew it now. Maggie would 
not have budged, except to seek perilous 
shelter or to flounder back after the vans. 
And so they stood, a forlorn, absurd group 
if any had been there to see them, the 
taller woman stooping for hiding and _pro- 
tection from the smaller. In spite of the 
rain which beat and hissed on the road, 
and blinded, deafened and drenched them 
to the skin, the whole air broke out into 
fire at times, and mountains of thunder 
were hurled and crashed about them. 
Sarah knew the risk they ran full well, 
caught as they were in the midst of the 
awful game which giants play to the end, 
regardless of littke human lives and deaths. 
But she had no fear to-night save one. 
Mechanically patting her shuddering 
companion to the time of her own loud 
pulses, she waited in rigid, impassioned 
patience, praying over and over that a 
man’s life might not before the 
storm. 

Gradually flash and crash drew farther 
apart from one another: the lightning 
grew fainter, and the growling was far 
away. 

Maggie stirred. “I think I could go 
on now,” she said, in a muffled voice. 

Sarah unwound the shawl from about 
her head, and as she released her hold 
her fingers and arms ached from the long 
tension. 

““You’ve behaved very considerate,” said 
Maggie shamefacedly. ‘I’m sorry I made 
such a fool of myself. I do get so upset, 
that’s the worst of it.” In the darkness 
she found Sarah’s cheek and kissed it. 
She had been touched a little as well as 
puzzled by the handling she mistook for a 
caress. 

“Oh!” said Sarah, confused in her 
turn, “don’t mention it. But now let’s 
make up for lost time all we can. The 
dawn’s coming ; I can feel it.” 

The darkness was surely thinning. A 
little later, and they began to see one 
another more clearly. Sarah, intent as ever, 
kept up the quick scuttling pace of the 
active underbred woman. Maggie walked 
about a yard behind her, weary, listless, 
and feeling herself rather foolish after her 
night’s experience. Then a cock crowed, 
and looking up she could just make out 
the first house in the village near at hand. 
She was close on her meeting with Jacob, 
and the thought roused her and scared 
her a little too, 
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‘**T say, Sarah,—does Jacob know about 
me,—about my present professional life ?” 
she asked uncertainly. She was looking 
back over the past two years and search- 
ing for suitable answers to 
questions. . 

‘Not through my telling,” said Sarah 
grimly ; “I wasn’t going to upset the poor 
chap more. He thinks you're still living 
with Number One, I suppose.—Not that 
it’s for me to judge you, Maggie,” she 
added, suddenly humble, and hanging her 
head a little. 

“No, it really ¢s#’¢, if the truth was 
known.” ‘There was a genuine ring in 
Maggie’s eager reply. “I can tell you 
that Albert was a terror. I put up with it 
as long as I could, but he’s left his mark 
upon me for life. This fellow is as different 
as possible: I can turn him round my 
little finger ; for he knows what I’m worth, 
for one thing. And besides he was quite 
pleased when the kid came. I’ve got an 
idea that he means to marry me if all 
goes—if the worst comes to the worst. 
Because, of course,’ she added, apologetic- 
ally, “feelings are feelings ; but where’s 
the reason for us not getting spliced when 
poor Jacob’s once gone ?” 

Sarah’s feelings were oddly mingled. 
The woman’s callousness repelled her, 
but the mention of the child and her 
unexpected leaning toward respectability 
and marriage lines struck a_ responsive 
chord in her own bosom. 

“I’m sure you'll have my good wishes,” 
she said simply. 

* * * * * 

“There, you tidy yourself as well as 
you can with the dry things I'll bring 
you,” said Sarah, as they entered the chill 
and silent cottage in the twilight ; “and 
soon as may be I'll get you a cup of 
something hot.” She lighted the lamp, 
glancing sideways at the bedraggled 
woman. ‘Jacob allus likes to see a 
body look nice, don’t he? And then he 
mustn’t know but what you’ve come 
straight from your lodging to see him 
this morning because you was so anxious, 
and all that.” 

Having smoothed away from her own 
person as many signs of the night’s dis- 
order as she could, and donning a coarse 
apron which hung behind the scullery 
door, she lighted the candle she had 
brought down with her a few hours since 
and hurried up the stair. 

Jacob was not sleeping. 


probable 


With eyes 
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half-closed, the lids unmoving, he was 
gazing blankly in front of him, and 
drawing short and feeble breaths, with 
an occasional agonised and futile effort 
after one deep breath, like the indrawn 
shuddering sob of a child that has finished 
its crying. He did not appear to notice 
her entrance. She could see on the 
instant he was very much worse ; and yet 
she was one of the happiest, proudest 
women in England. He moved his 
parched lips and tried feebly to raise his 
hand to them. 

“Ah, you want drink, my dear!” she 
said, with ineffable tenderness of tone and 
look, and brought the milk and fed him 
with it, holding his head against her 
bosom and looking down on the wasted 
face. ‘I’ve got a visitor for you, my 
dear,” she added —‘‘some one as it'll please 
you mightily to see.” 

The listless eyes had too little curiosity 
to look up at her. 

“Jacob!” she said again, “don’t you 
hear me? There’s company come. It’s 
your wife as has come to see you.” 

Keeping her arm still about him, she 
leaned forward to see his eyes. He 
smiled faintly at her, and tried to nod. 
Slowly her face grew red. 

* Not me, dear,” she whispered tremu- 
lously. ‘I don’t mean me—Sarah ; but 
Maggie, your own real wedded wife.” 

She could feel his sudden trembling : 
he tried to speak. After a while she 
could just make out the slow hoarse 
whisper, “ Didn’t she come before ?” 

“Ves, last night: she went away be- 
cause I let fly at her. I’m mortal sorry 
I spoke like that.” 

“ What—brought—her —back ? ” 

She knew he was using up his last drop 
of life with these questions. He should 
have an answer worth having. 

“Why, when she knew you was so bad, 
there was no keeping her away, Jacob ; 
she was regular heart-broke and upset, I 
can tell you.” 

“Q Lord—Lord—Lord——” 
man, in a broken whisper. 

She thought he wanted to wipe away 
the tears that were rolling helplessly down 
his face, and she wiped them tenderly for 
him ; but in reality he was trying to say, 
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“7 thank Thee, Lord,” and to clasp his 
hands in thanksgiving. 

Then she brushed his hair, washed his 
face on a corner of a towel, and made 
the bedclothes straight. ‘‘ Now you look 
smart enough for any company,” she said. 
She drew back the dimity curtain at the 
window. “ Why, it’s daylight, I do 
declare !” she exclaimed, and then her 
tongue nigh failed her at sight of his 


ghastly face; “and you're looking— 
almost yourself again. Give me a kiss, 
Jacob.” 


She looked into his grateful eyes, held 
him close for a moment, and then blew 
out the candle. ‘‘And now,” she said, as 
well as she could for a bursting throat, “I 
must bustle about and get her and you a 
nice bit of breakfast. I’m not much of a 
showy piece,” she added, with would-be 
fun, “ but you'll allow I can fry bacon ?” 

She smiled back at him. His eyes 
were fixed expectant on the open door 
before her. She turned sharply towards 
it, walked to the stairhead and called, 
“Mrs. Penfold, will you kindly step this 
way ?” 

They passed each other on the stairs. 
Maggie was flushed and smiling and 
awkward. “I expect I do look a guy?” 
she said, touching up her fringe, straight- 
ened with the wet. 

Sarah went out to the woodshed for the 
kindling chips, lighted the fire and set 
the kettle on it. She took the bread from 
its pan, and placed a lump of butter in a 
saucer. Then there came a knocking 
overhead, and she rushed and stumbled 
upstairs and into the bedroom. Maggie, 
seated upon the bed, was half-fainting in 
the hold of the dead man, and the blood 
that had choked him was wet on her hair 
and blouse and hands. 

* * * * * 

“And it do seem so queer that the last 
word I should ever have spoke to him 
should ’a been ‘ bacon,’” Sarah said that 
night, weeping her full heart out to 
Gran’fer, who sat beside her shaking his 
head and shedding the few and difficult 
tears of age: “and yet I know I oughtn’t 
to take on so much about it; for it’s joy 
as done it, and not sorrow, after all, thank 
God!” 
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PROPHECIES 


OF ROMANCE, 


JULES VERNE ON SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN. 


OME one said of Jules Verne: 
“His novels amuse you like the 
best of Alexandre Dumas, and 

instruct you like the books of Frangois 

Arago”—a famous French astronomer 

and savant. In their swiftness and ex- 

hilaration his voyages give the reader the 
sensation of travel whilst sitting at home ; 
in their precision of detail, they have 
really the value of scientific works. He 
has given a greater stimulus to the mind 
of the young than any living author ; 
moreover, has he not seen his scientific 
speculations marvellously fulfilled ? His 
Five Weeks in a Balloon has been the 
preface to a remarkable chapter in aerial 
navigation ; his cruise of the Wautidus an 
awakening of the world to the power of 
the submarine. It was indeed because 
present events had cast their shadow over 
Jules Verne’s books that I sought a 
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conversation with him in the good town 
of Amiens. 

We began to speak of the actual ac- 
complishment of some of the scientific 
problems that are solved ‘on paper” in 
the vivid volumes of the “ personally con- 
ducted ” tours to the centre of the earth, 
or wherever M. Verne, in his fancy, trans- 
ports us. ‘‘ You must not regard me as 


a savant,” he disclaimed laughingly, ‘or 
even as an engineer or chemist. I merely 


use my imagination and literary skill to 
argue from what is possible to what may 
be possible—to-morrow. The feat of 
Michael Strogoff in riding from Moscow 
to Irkutsk has already been accomplished. 
As to my tour round the world in eighty 
days, that has already been surpassed. 
M. Gaston Steigler, of the Paris AZatin, 
made the circuit in sixty-three days, but 
he had the assistance of the Siberian and 
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Manchurian railways (though not in their 
present completed form). I saw him 
when he came through Amiens on his 
return journey, and we fell into each 
other’s arms. Some ten or twelve years 
ago, too, the famous Miss Nellie Bly— 
who subsequently married a rich American, 
I believe-—performed the journey in 
seventy-two days. She came to see me 
when she was staying at Boulogne. But 
at the time when I wrote the book, which 
was in 1872, there was, of course, no 
Siberian Railway. I was attracted to the 
subject by a forecast in a newspaper as 
to what would be the possibilities of travel 
before the end of the century, and setting 
forth the itinerary. So I created my 
character of Phileas Fogg.” And both 
talker and listener smiled, as_recollec- 
tions of the amusing traits of the mathe- 
matical Englishman rose to the mind. 
“T began my novel after I had found the 
denouement, which is my usual practice, 
The denouement in this case was, if you 
remember, the difference in hours accord- 
ing to whether one follows or precedes 
the sun. Fogg believes that he has 
arrived a day too late to win his bet, but 
I show that he has really gained a day 
in putting a girdle about the globe. 
It may interest you to know that Round 
the World has been played eighteen 
hundred times on the Paris stage, and 
Michael Strogoff fifteen hundred times.” 

“Tt is curious that the record you 
establish by an Englishman is broken by 
a Frenchman in real life,” I remarked. 

“Yes, I have been much impressed by 
the quality of your nation as travellers, war- 
correspondents, and so on, as exemplified 
in the persons of Franklin, Livingstone 
and Stanley. In Michael Strogoff, if you 
recollect, I have put the two nations in 
competition—an English and a French 
reporter. They begin by cordially hating 
each other; they end by being excellent 
friends.” I could not help thinking that 
Jules Verne had also foreseen the ev/ente. 

‘** But it is in the submarine that you 
have witnessed the moststriking adoption 
of your ideas,” I suggested. 

“There, again,” he answered, with 
genuine modesty, “‘ I am not to be taken 
asa prophet. Before I wrote my Zzwenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea, the 
submarine existed. I merely took the 
deal as it was and developed it. Captain 
Nemo wishes to cut himself off from 
all human communication ; hence I give 
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him the name. I place him in an element 
where he can not only obtain motive 
power by electricity from the waves, but 
draw all his daily necessities therefrom.” 

“And do you really believe in the 
existence of those oceanic treasures, those 
mines and those hidden continents that 
you describe in the cruise of the Vautilus 
and in Robur the Conqueror ?” 

A moment later, I felt the question was 
taking a mean advantage of the author, 
casting doubt as it were on the legitimacy 
of his literary offspring. Jules Verne 
smiled just a little enigmatically. “ Well, 
you know,” he said, “‘they might exist. 
We know, for instance, of buried treasure 
off the coast of Spain.” 

Our conversation slipped from under- 
sea navigation, mid-ocean grottoes and 
fathomless depths, to the actualities of the 
war on the eastern edge of Asia. ‘* Naval 
warfare,” half-soliloguised M. Verne, “has 
been completely revolutionised. ‘The 
battleship can no longer feel secure 
against the submarine and the torpedo. 
Just imagine ! a simple dynamite cartridge 
produces an explosion sufficient to split 
a steel rail: what, then, must be the 
effect of one of those huge cartridges, 
a torpedo driven by compressed air, upon 
the ship’s side? Its range of action is 
two miles.” 

I asked M. Verne whether he supposed 
submarines would ever be able to attack 
one another, their power of observation, 
at present, being limited to the periscope 
on the surface of the water. 

M. Jules Verne professed an inability 
to prophesy, but he remarked that in his 
Face au Drapeau he had described a 
fight between submarines in the islands 
of the Bermudas. ‘‘ That, of course,” he 
said, ‘is a different thing from fighting 
in the open, because I make one sub- 
marine try to enter a cavern and another 
prevent it. ‘They are thus confined 
within a narrow rocky channel.” 

“Ts it your idea that we are drawing 
near the cessation of war?” 

“Oh no: people will always fight. I 
do not believe in Hague Conferences. 
Look at what has happened since the 
Tsar’s attempt at universal disarmament. 
There are, however, certain influences at 
work to limit wars in the future. One is 
the difficulty, owing to the perfection of 
armaments on either side, of bringing 
your operations to a definite issue ; and 
the other is the costliness of it. The 
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most astonishing thing, nowadays, is the 
speed with which perfection is arrived at 
in scientific appliances.” 

From submarine I turned to aerial 
navigation. M. Verne was ready with his 
habitual disclaimer, that he was no pioneer. 
His Five Weeks in a Balloon was, it is 
interesting to note, the first book of his 
series of extraordinary adventures and 
voyages, which now number eighty-eight 
volumes. But M. Verne has not obtained 
his impressions of life above the clouds 
from personal experience. He has always 
preferred the earth as a promenade, and 
his practical acquaintance with aerial 
navigation is limited to an hour’s ascent 
in a spherical balloon at Amiens. Never- 
theless, he takes great interest in problems 
of the air, and has belonged, for years, 
to the famous Paris society “‘ Plus Lourd 
gue l Air,” that is to say, the aviators or 
those who imitate the flight of birds, as 
opposed to the doctrine of “* Lighter than 
Air,” which is the cardinal principle of the 
balloonists. 

‘Though M. Verne lays no claim to the 
right to be considered an inventor, he 
merits the distinction, because, whilst 
keeping his feet firmly fixed on the 
possible, he allows his imagination to 
soar into the future. His stories are the 
“looking backward” of Science, woven 
from the “enlarged” occurrences of the 
daily press. The delightfully imaginative 
episode of to-day becomes the hard reality 
of to-morrow. 

M. Verne has remained faithful all 
his life to the Picardy capital, and has 
resisted the social and literary attrac- 
tions of a residence in Paris. Amiens, 
it need hardly be said, is immensely 
proud of its distinguished citizen. Long 
before arriving at the charming house 
on the Boulevard Longueville, which 
has been the novelist’s home for many 
years, the visitor has had many evidences 
of the respect and esteem with which 
the French boys’ hero is regarded by 
his neighbours. ‘ His health has not 
been at all good for some time,” one 
hears ; “Mme Verne receives his friends,” 
and so on. But greater evidence than 
any of his popularity is to be found in 
the long row of well-thumbed books in 
the town library, where the youth of the 
district have pored with fascinated eyes 
and spell-bound senses over the woodcuts 
and the letterpress that depict the won- 
drous adventures of Captain Hatteras ; of 
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Gideon Spilett, special reporter for the 
New York Herald, and of his companions- 
in-arms on the mysterious island: Habert, 
and Cyrus Smith, Pencroff and Nab. 
The degree cf popularity of the Jules 
Verne books can be traced by that line 
of bound volumes. ‘The most worn and 
dog-eared of them all is, precisely, 7%e 
Mysterious Island, and after that come 
Round the World in Eighty Days, 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, 
The Floating Island, and The Earth to 
the Moon. Wonderful and _palpitating 
stories indeed ! 

Jules Verne has the features of a 
Scotsman, but his soul is the soul of a 
Frenchman ; he speaks no other language 
but his own. His beard is whitened, for 
he his already overstepped the three- 
score years and ten and is hastening on 
to eighty. He suffers from  writer’s 
cramp; he has not been out since the 
beginning of the year, and his eyes are 
affected. Nevertheless, under this ac- 
cumulation of disadvantages, he is still 
cheerful, talks with a certain animation, 
and in manner and gesture remains alert 
and active. 

After our first greeting, M. Verne said : 
“T cherish many grateful memories of 
England. I have been there many times 
in my yacht, the A7/iche/, exploring the 
Thames and so on. I made the tour of 
the Western Isles of Scotland, too: 
Fingal’s cave, indeed, inspired a descrip- 
tion in one of my books. I have had 
many interesting letters from English 
boys, some asking for my autograph, 
others expressing interest in one of my 
stories. Two years ago I was much 
gratified to receive a gold-headed walking- 
stick subscribed for by the young people 
of England. I treasure it very much.” 

M. Verne’s heroes travel a good deal 
more and a good deal faster than he 
does. His thrilling descriptions of scenes 
in India and the Far East have been 
built up from books or from the accounts 
of friends. Nearer home, however, he 
has covered the habitual touring grounds, 
whilst in his yacht he has made extended 
cruises in the Mediterranean. But 
these pleasant excursions came to an 
abrupt end some twenty years ago, when 
a madman’s bullet, received in the streets 
of Amiens, forced M. Verne to keep his 
bed for four or five months and to sell 
his yacht. ; 

“My the 


youthful enthusiasm for 
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literature of travel was fired by Sterne,” he 
said, when we came to discuss formative 
influences on his writings. ‘ How I have 
revelled in the Sestimental Journey and 
Tristram Shandy! ¥or Dickens I have 
the most absolute admiration. I have 
read him. entirely several times over. 
Ah! Mr. Pickwick and ‘Tom Pinch and 
Martin Chuzzlewit.” ‘The novelist nodded 
his head at each name, as if he were glad 
to salute an old acquaintance. ‘‘ You 
have everything in Dickens,” he con- 
tinued: “imagination, humour, _ love, 
charity, pity for the poor and oppressed - 

everything, in fact. As to Fenimore 
Cooper, I have the whole of his thirty 
volumes.” And M. Verne began to 
descant on the fine dramatic qualities of 
The Fath-Finder and The Last of 
the Mohicans. Presently he said, ‘I 
am very much struck with your new 
writer, H. G. Wells. His is a_ very 
special kind of vein ; his books are most 
curious. ‘There is a world of difference 
in our methods,” observed the French- 
man reflectively. “I believe 1am more 
the true romancer of the two. Mr. Wells 
imagines the accomplishment of certain 
feats by impossible means. For instance, 
when he wishes to project his hero 
through space he invents a metal without 
weight. Now, when I send my man to 
the moon I send him in a cannon. It is 
certain that if any one does visit the 
moon it will be by that means. You 
cannot go there in a balloon, because 
there is no atmosphere six miles above 
the earth.” Finally M. Verne summed 
up his Anglo-Saxon confrére by remarking, 
“Vou are a race apart, and Mr. Wells 
stands for English imagination more than 
any living author.” 

Jules Verne rises early, like most 
successful writers, and has accomplished 
his day’s work before noon. ‘The after- 
noon he devotes to a study of the 
newspapers and magazines: ‘I read 
twenty journals a day,” he told me; 
and he finds there the material for his 
romantic voyages. He began life with 
thoughts of the law. He studied the 
manuals of the jurisconsults to please his 
parents ; but he wrote plays in verse to 
please himself. It is difficult to imagine 
the well-ordered fancy and_ scientific 
precision of a Jules Verne harnessed to 
so runaway a steed as the dramatic Muse. 
He wrote at least a dozen poetical dramas, 
none of which, he declared, with a tinge 


of sadness in his tones, saw the light. 
Jules Verne even wrote an_ historical 
drama founded on the English Gunpowder 
Plot. Curious that it should have been 
reserved for a Frenchman to see the 
dramatic possibilities (and in verse, too !) 
of Guy Fawkes. 

As [have said, his books number eighty- 
eight --his publisher would never allow him 
to deviate from his gerre—but M. Verne 
has, in reality, written a hundred; the 
other books being prepared in advance. 
For that reason the volumes will continue 
to appear at regular intervals of two each 
year, notwithstanding that their gifted 
author has laid aside his pen, perhaps for 
ever. ‘The next book, to appear in July, 
will deal with automobilism ; it. will, if 
it please you, be the morrow of the Gordon- 
Bennett cup—the last cry of the distance 
annihilator. M. Verne in_ private life, 
however, has little sympathy with auto- 
mobilism. “One goes at so many miles 
faster than the railway train, but is that 
real progress ?” he asked. ‘‘ And all this 
sport, to which the young Frenchman 
is now addicted, I regard it as most 
deplorable. It is a sign of decadence. 


Much better to make brains instead of 


strong arms and legs.” 

It was the natural expression, no doubt, 
of a man who, though he has written 
many breathless pages, is now descending 
the vale, where the race is no longer to 
the swift. 

As I said good-bye, M. Verne, with the 
pride of a loyal Amienois, bade me go 
to see the Museum, which is rich with a 
series of frescoes by Puvis de Chavannes. 
Never has the master been seen to 
greater advantage--not even in_ the 
Panthéon. Amongst the eight hundred 
pictures representing the public-spirited 
generosity of the neighbourhood, is the 
canvas of “‘ Napoleon signing the Treaty of 
Amiens” in 1802, Equally was_ local 
history concerned with a vase of purest 
Sevres, souvenir of the visit of the Empress 
Eugénie to cholera-stricken Amiens. 

As the train hurried us from this interest- 
ing old town, full of present promise and 
past achievement, I reflected on the last 
days of this fine old man, who has made 
his generation brighter and happier and 
better informed; who has whispered to 
the boys of the world of courage and 
adventure, and made them feel the thrill 
that comes from the investigation of the 
unknown, 
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CHAPTER II. 


BRAINSICK SONATA, 


A SKED afterwards by his brother-in- 
l law .Argyll how he had survived 


that long battle homewards 
through the howling dark, the Earl of 
Moray, citing scripture, had replied, 
Except the Lord had been on our side... f 
How far he strained the text, or how 
fur hoped of it, he did not choose to 
say, but in his private mind he thought 
he saw all the fruit ready to fall to his 
hand whenever he should hold it out. No 
need to shake the tree. ‘The Queen’s 
white palfrey made a false step and went 
girth-deep into the moss. None could see 
her, for she had spurred on alone into the 
jaws of the weather, feeling already (it 
may be) the fret of the fever in her bones 
which afterwards overcame her ; nor could 
any hear her, for she let no cry. And 
when the horse, struggling desperately, 
hinnied his alarms, it had not been Lord 
Moray who had_ hastened to — save. 
Huntly, rather, it was who, shricking her 
name into the wind, caught at last the 
faint echo of her voice, and plunged into 
the clinging, spongy mess to her rescue. 
Alas, then, was she mad? or drunk with 
love? “Here I am, Mary of Scotland, 
clogged and trammelled, like a bird in a 


net.” And then, O Lord of Life! she 


THE 


OF 


WOMEN. 


had laughed snugly and stroked herself— 
there in the gulf of death. Huntly, a man 
for omens, dated all misery to come. from 
this raving moment. 

After it he would not let go of her rein 
for the rest of the ride, but braved (as 
never before) her coaxing, irony, rage— 
lastly her tears of mortification. Longing 
to be alone with her lover, hating the very 
shadow of any other man, she was scathing 
and unworthy. “If Bothwell were here 
vou would not dare what now you do. 
You hold me because there is no man to 
stop you. Itisa brave show you make 
of me here! Well, take your joy of 
numb flesh—how are you likely to be 
served with it quick?” and so on merci- 


lessly. ‘Towards the end of an intolerable 
journey she became drowsy through 
fatigue, and rather light-headed. The 


honest gentleman put his arm round her 
and induced her head to his shoulder. 
She yawned incessantly, her wits wandered ; 
she spoke to him as if he were Bothwell, 
and set his cheeks burning. For a few 
minutes at a time, now and again, she 
slept, while he supported her as best he 
could, all his reverent love for the ex- 
quisite, flashing, crowned creature of his 
memories swallowed up now in pity for 
the draggled huntress in her need. 

She was too tired to sleep when, late 
at night, they had laid her abed. She 
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tossed, threw her head and arms about, 
was hot, was cold, shivered, sweated, 
wailed to herself, chattered, sang, whined 
nonsense. At first the women, having 
her to themselves, learned all that she 
had been careful to hide from them: all 
that Huntly had shut within the chamber 
door at Hermitage was enacted before 
them—or a_ kind of limping, tragic 
travesty of it. So then they grew fright- 
ened, and lost their heads: Mary Living- 
stone sent after Lord Moray; Mary 
Fleming called in Maitland ; Mary Seton, 


with presence of mind, fetched Des- 
Essars. Before a keen audience, then, 


she harped monotonously and grotesquely 
upon the day’s doings. She read scraps 
of her poems to Bothwell—and few had 
known that she had writ any! She 
wooed him to stoop down his _ head, 
wreathed her arms about a phantom of 
him, tortured and reproached herself. 
All was done with that straining effort to 
rehearse which never fails in sickbed 
delirium. 

“ Ah, wait—wait before you judge me, 
my lord. I have a better piece yet— 
with more of my heart’s blood in the 
words. Now, now, how does it go?” 
She began to cry and wring her hands. 
“Oh, give me my coffer before he leaves 
me! ‘This one piece he must have, I 
wept when I wrote it—let him see the 


stain.” She was running still upon her 
poems. Fleming was to give her the 


little coffer, of which the key was always 
round her neck. 

Lord Moray was earnest that it should 
be given her, but would not let it be seen 
how earnest. ‘‘ Maybe it will soothe her 
to have the coffer. Give it her, mistress,” 
he said. 

Des-Essars, seeing his drift, was against 
it, but of course could do nothing. 

‘They gave the box into her wandering 
hands, and she was quiet for a while, 
nursing it in her arms ; neither seeking to 
open it nor trying her memory without it. 
It was to be hoped, even now, that she 
would betray herself no further. 

What need to deny that Lord Moray 
was curious? He shook with curiosity. 
The thing was of the utmost moment ; 
and it commands my admiration of this 
patient man to know that he could be 
patient still, and sit by his sick sister’s 
bed, his head on his hand—and all his 
hopes and schemes trembling to be 
confirmed by a little gimcrack gilt box! 
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The prize he fought for he got—betraying 
nothing, he heard her betray all. When 
the madness wrought in her again, she 
opened the coffer, and began to patter 
her verses as she hunted in it, turning 
paper after paper (every scrap her damna- 
tion), incapable of reading any. 

Her mind seemed full of words. 
They came over her in clouds, flocking 
about her—clambering, winged creatures, 
like the pigeons which crowd and flicker 
round one who calls them down, ‘They 
formed themselves in phrases, in staves, in 
verses—laboriously drilled to them, no 
doubt—once coherent, but now torn from 
their sequence, and, like sections of a 
broken battle-line, absolutely, not relatively 
whole. Simple verse it was, untrained, ill- 
measured; yet with a hurt note in it, acry, 
a whimper of love, infinitely touching to 
read now—but to have heard it then from 
the dry lips, to have had it come moaning 
from the blind, breathless, insatiable girl ! 
Des-Essars says that he could scarcely 
endure it. 

“Las!” one snatch began— 





Las! n’est-il pas ja en possession 

Du corps, du coeur qui ne refuse paine, 
Ny dishonneur, en la vie incertaine, 
Offense de parents, ne pire affliction ? 


What a hearing for my Lord Moray! 
And again she broke out falteringly— 


Entre ses mains et en son plein pouvoir 
Je metz mon filz, mon honneur et ma vie, 
Mon pais, mes subjects, mon ame assubjectie 
Est tout a luy, et n’ay autre vaulloir 

Pour mon object que sans le decevoir 
Suivre je veux malgré toute lenvoie 
Quwiissir en peult. .. . 


Her voice broke here, and with it the 
thread : she could not continue, but looked 
from one to another, tears streaming down 
her cheeks, nodded her head at them, and 
“You know, you know,” she whined, 
“this is the very truth.” Alas! they could 
not doubt it. 

And then, suddenly, as it were at the 
parting of a cloud, her soul looked out 
of her eyes sanely ; she came to herself, 
saw the disturbed faces of her friends, 
and caught sight of her brother's among 
them. She jumped about as quickly as a 
caught child, and that lightning, sentinel 
wit of hers sprang upon guard. But for 
a moment—when she saw Moray there 
-—she betrayed herself. ‘Oh, brother, 
you startled me!” she said. 
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He was careful. ‘ Alas! I find you in 
grief, Madam.” 

“Thoughts, brother, thoughts ! ” 

“Sad thoughts, I fear, Madam. We 
are concerned to find your Majesty so 
disturbed.” 

She eyed him vaguely, being unable 
just then to realise how completely she 
had yielded him her secret. Extreme 
fatigue swam over her; her head nodded 
even as she watched him. When Mary 
Livingstone laid her down gently and 
stroked her hair back she drowsed into a 
swooning sleep. Over her unconscious 
form a hasty little drama was enacting, 
very curious. 

The Earl of Moray, seeing her hold 
relaxed, rose quietly from his chair and 
stretched one of his hands _ towards 
the gilt coffer. Des-Essars, in a flash of 
thought, nudged Huntly. ‘‘ Quick,” he 
whispered — “ take the coffer”; and Huntly 
whipped his arm out and reached it first. 
Moray drew back, as a cat his paw 
from a wetness, and shuddered slightly 
Huntly says, in a low voice: “ Monsieur 
Des-Essars, I give this casket in your 
charge until her Majesty shall give 
direction. It is open. Come with me, 
and I will seal it.” 

Moray was not the man to forgive such 
a thing in the Queen’s page; nor did he 
ever. 


She was awake and fully conscious for 
a few hours of the next day. Father 
Lesley, an old friend, was allowed to see 
her, and needed not the evidence of 
physic, ticks of the pulse, heat of the 

ilood : he could use his senses. 

He warned her of her extremity. This 
was a grave matter, graver than she might 
suppose. Her eyes turned upon him, 
black and serious ; but then, after a little, 
she smiled up saucily in his face. “ Why, 
I hope,” she said, “there is no need to 
fear death—if death it be. I am sure my 
friends will plead kindly for me, and as 
for my enemies, what can they say worse 
than they have said ?” 

“The Christian, Ma’am,” says Lesley, 
“has no concern with friend or foe at 
such a time. The road he must travel, 
he will have no arm to bear upon, save 
the proffered arm of the Cross.” 

“True,” she said. ‘I hope I shall die 
a Christian, as I have tried to live.” 

Her mind must have been _preter- 
naturally sharp, for a chance word of the 


admonition which he thought good to 
deliver set it to work. ‘Likewise it 
behoveth the Christian, Madam—so strict 
an account is required of the highly 
favoured—to repent him of the mis- 
chances of sleep and dreams. Unlawful, 
luxurious dreaming, the mutterings of 
sinful words when our bodies lie bound in 
slumber, are stumbling-blocks to the soul 
agog to meet his Saviour at the gate.” 

He rambled on and on, the godly 
ignoramus, the while her wits flew far. 
Mutterings of dreams--had she betrayed 
herself? Then—to whom? It behoved 
her to be certain. She bundled out the 
priest and had in the confidant. From 
Des-Essars she learned the extent of her 
delirium ; he brought her the casket, 
unlocked, sealed by the Chancellor, from 
which, he told her, she had read “ certain 
sonnets.” Love-laden lady! she stopped 
him here, laughing as she fingered her 
coffer, lifting and snapping-to the lid. 
‘““My sonnets? ‘They are here, many and 
many. I shall read them to him some 
day. And to you some. Shall 1—— ?” 

Positively, she was about to begin, but 
he implored her to lock up the box of 
mischief and secrete it somewhere. 

“ Guard it for me, my dear,” she said. 
** What else have I done in my fever?” 

He told her, many hidden matters had 
been disclosed, as well of the King as of 
others. It was not for him to say that 
nothing was left unrevealed ; only that he 
knew of nothing. She had spoken, for 
instance, of a token, and had pointed to 
where it lay. Her eyes sparkled as she 
flashed out her hand from under the bed- 
clothes, holding forth a ring upon a chain. 
‘Here itis! He gave it me himself, and 
fastened it upon me with a kiss.” 

“Ha!” Hewas frightened. ‘‘ Let me 
keep it safe for you, Madam, until——” 

‘Safe? Will they cut it from my 
body, think you? Never, never. You 
shall watch over my casket, but this is a 
part of me.” 

He makes free to comment upon this 
episode. ‘‘And I confess,” he says, 
“that I exulted in her constant noble 
courage, and found nothing amiss in it, 
that she stooped from her high estate. 
Rather I held it matter for praise and 
excitation of the thought and sense. For, 
properly viewed, there is nothing of beauty 
more divine than holy humility, nor hath 
there ever been since once the Lord of 
Glory and Might bowed His sacred head.” 
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But when she would have had him 
devise with her fresh methods of conceal- 
ment, dust-throwing, head-burying, and 
the like, he told her fairly that it was 
too late. 

“T am bold to assure your Majesty 
that there is no man nor woman about 
this Court that wots not throughly of your 
Majesty’s private affairs. And, Madam, 
if Dolet, if Carwood, if Mistress Fleming 
and Mistress Seton talk to each other 
of them over the hearth, what think you 
can be hidden from my lord of Moray— 
to say not that he hath been constant 
at your bedside, and hath heard you cry 
verses ?” 

Pondering these fateful truths, suddenly 
she tired of shifts. ‘Well then, come 
what may of it,” she cried out, “let 
them whisper their fill. 1 have done with 
whispering.” 

She said that she wished to sleep—had 
the maids in and composed herself to 
that end. About midnight she awoke 
terribly in pain; shivering, crying aloud 
that her hour was come, unable to turn. 
The doctors were called to her, all the 
house was broad awake. She began after 
atime to vomit blood, and so continued 
for a night, a day and a night, shaken 
to pieces and at her last gasp. 

Under this new agony she weakened 
so fast that the crying aloud of secrets 
stopped for mere weakness: all believed 
that she must die. ‘The Earl of Moray, 
who had kept aloof after his fierce little 
struggle with Huntly, now assumed the 
direction of affairs, none staying him. 
He took upon himself to send for the 
King, that being his duty, as he said, 
to the State. ‘The duty was not to be 
denied, though there was peril in it. 

**T fear, my lord,” said Maitland, “I 
fear the effect of the King’s presence 
upon her Majesty’s frail habit.” 

Lord Huntly roundly said that any ill 
effect from such a measure would lie at 
his colleague’s door. “And I marvel 
much, my lord of Moray, that you, who 
have heard her Majesty’s wandering 
speech and know the extremes of her 
dislike, should have proposed to call 
hither the one person left in Scotland 
whom she hath reason at once to reproach 
and fear.” 

Moray waved his hand. “The Queen, 
my sister, is at death’s door. And will 


you tell me who has so much right to 
lead her to it as her husband ?” 
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belike 
lordship means!” cried Huntly as he 


“To drive her to it, your 


flung out of the room. His counter- 
stroke was to send word over to the 
Hermitage. Let Bothwell make haste. 
Adam Gordon took the message. 


But before either King or lover could 
be looked for there dawned a day upon 
Jedburgh, upon the darkened grey house 
in the Wynd, which the Queen herself 
believed to be her last. She was in that 
state of the body when the ghostly tenant, 
all preened for departure, has clear 
dominion, and earthly affections and 
earthly cares are ridded and done with. 
In other words, she had forgotten 
Bothwell. 

She confessed to Father Roche and 
received the Sacrament; she kissed her 
Maries—all there but Lady Boyne, who 
had been Beaton ; called the lords about 
her and looked gently in the face of each 
in turn—not asking of them any more, 
but enjoining, rather, and as if requiring. 
‘* My lords, under the wise hands of God 
I lie waiting here, and what I speak is 
from the verge of the dark. Serve, I 
desire you, the prince my son, remember- 
ing his tender helpless years, and dealing 
patiently with his silly understanding. 
Be not harsh with them that are left of 
the old religion: you cannot tax me with 
severity to your own. Let Scotland serve 
God in peace, every man after his own 
conscience. Iam too weak to command, 
and have no breath to spare for beseeching. 
My lords, this is my last desire. Is there 
any here who will refuse me ?” 

She looked about from one strong face 
to another; saw Huntly crying, Argyll 
struggling to keep tears back, Maitland 
with his head bowed down, as if he would 


pray. She saw her half-brother John 
Stuart watching her from under his 
brows ; lastly her half-brother Moray, 


whose face, fixed and blanched, told 
her nothing. Sighing, she raised herself. 
Here was one for her dying breath, for 
one last cajolery! She put up her hand 
to vouch his, and he started as if suddenly 
awakened, but commanded himself. 

“Brother,” she said, in a whisper half 
audible, “oh, brother, vex none in Scot- 
land, for my sake.” 

He stooped, took up and kissed her 
hand; and she let it fall with a long 
sigh of content. Presently after, she 
straightened herself, as if conscious of 














the near end, joined her palms together, 
and began the Creed in a sharp, painful 
voice quite unlike her own, fantastic and 
heart-piercing at once. In the middle 
she stopped. ‘‘‘ Qui propter nos homines 
et propler—propter > I misremember 








the rest : 
“6 Salutem, Madam, ’tis ‘ ostram 
salutem,” says Father Lesley, with a sob. 


“God give it me, a sinner,” she said, 
and turned her cheek to the pillow, and 
lay caught and still. The physician put 
his hand to her heart, and made a sign. 
Lesley tiptoed to the windows and set 
them open. 


The Earl of Moray lifted up his head. 
“I fear, my lords, that the worst is come 
upon us. ‘The Queen, my sister—alas !” 
He covered his eyes for a moment, then, 
with a different tone and a changed aspect, 
began to give orders. ‘“ Mr. Secretary, 
cause messengers to ride to Glasgow 
to the prince’s father. My Lord Chan- 
cellor, you should convene a council of 
the estates. Doctor, I must have a word 
with you.” 

By these sort of phrases he sent one 
and all flocking to the door like sheep 
about a narrow entry. Des-Essars lingered 
about, but what could he do? The Ear!l’s 
cold eye was upon him. 

“You, sir—what do you here? I will 
deal with you anon. Meantime, avoid a 
matter which is not for you.” 

The lad went out, hanging his head. 

Last to go were the weeping - maids 
and Father Roche, the Queen’s Confessor, 
who, before he left her, placed his crucifix 
below her closed hand. 

This too was observed. “Take up 
your idol, sir,” said Lord Moray ; ‘‘ take 
back your idol. Suchlike are vain things.” 

But Father Roche took no notice of 
him, and went away without his crucifix. 

The physician had remained, a little 
twinkle-eyed man with white eyebrows 
like cornices of snow. He curved and 
raised them before the greatest man in 
Scotland. 

“You need me, my lord ?” 

“T do not at this present. 
summons in the ante-room.,” 

He was alone with the passing ;soul, 
which even now might be adrift by the 
window, streaming out to its long flight. 

He looked sharply and seriously about 
the room, omitting nothing from his 
scrutiny. ‘There stood the writing-desk 


Await my 
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in the window, covered in geranium 
leather, with stamped ciphers in gold 


upon it, “and JZ interlaced, the Crown- 
royal of France above them. He stole 
to it and tried it: locked. He lifted it 
from the table, put it on the floor under 
the vallance of the bed, then went on 
searching with his keen eyes. 

These winning him nothing, he moved 
softly about and tried one or two likely 
coverts—the curtains, the vallance ; moved 
a hand-mirror, disturbed some books, a 
cloak upon a chair. He was puzzled, he 
put his hand to his mouth, bit his finger, 
hesitating. Presently he crept up to the 
bed and looked at her who lay there so 
still. He could see by the form she made 
that she was crouched on her side with her 
knees bent, and judged it extraordinary, 
and talked to himself about it. “ They 
lie straighter—down there. ‘They prepare 
themselves Who would die twisted ? 
What if the soul ?” His heart gave 
him trouble. 

The hand that held the crucifix—it 
was the right hand—was out: it showed 
a ring upon one finger, only one. The 
left hand he could not see—but it was 
very necessary to be seen. Gingerly he 
drew back the bedclothes, slowly, tenta- 
tively, then more boldly. They were 
away: and there lay the casket, enclosed 
within the half-hoop of the body. ‘That 
she should have tricked him in her dying 
agony was a real shock to him, and, by 
angering, gave him strength. He reached 
out his hand to take it—he touched it— 
stopped, while his guilty glance sought 
her grey face. O King Christ! he saw 
her glimmering eyes, all black, fixed upon 
him—with lazy suspicion, without wink 
of eyelid or stir of the huddled body to 
tell him whether she lived or was dead. 
His tongue clove to his palate—he felt 
crimson with shame: to rob the dead, 
and the dead to see him! After a pause 
of terrible gazing he stepped backwards, 
and back, and back. He felt behind him, 
opened the door, and called hoarsely : 
“The Queen lives! She lives! Come 
in—come in!” 

The passages were alive in an instant, 
doors banged, feet scampered the stairs. 
The first person to come in was Des- 
Essars, turned for the moment from youth 
to Angel of Judgment. He dashed by 








‘ Moray, threw himself upon the Queen’s 
coffer, snatched it, and with it backed 
There, with his arms about 


to the wall. 
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it, he stood at bay, panting and watching 
the enemy. 

But the room was now full. Women, 
crowded together, were all about the bed. 
In the midst knelt the doctor by the 
Queen. Huntly, Maitland, Argyll and 
Erskine stood grouped. 

“What have you, 
hands ?” says Huntly. 

“It is her Majesty’s treasure, my lord, 
which you committed to my keeping.” 

“Where gat you it, man?” asked 
Argyll. 

But before he could be answered my 
Lord Moray lifted up hand and voice. 
“Let all them,” he said, “‘that are of 
Christ’s true Church give thanks with me 
unto God for this abounding mercy.” 

Maitland, Argyll, some of the women, 
stood with covered faces while his lord- 
ship prayed aloud. Huntly watched the 
Queen, and presently got his great reward. 
Her eyes were turned upon him; she 
knew him, nodded her head and smiled. 
He fell to his knees. 


Baptist, in your 


So quick her recovery, in two days’ 
time there was no more talk of the peace 
of Scotland or of the Credo half-remem- 
bered. ‘The earth and the earth’s men 
resumed their places and re-pointed their 
goads ; as she grew stronger so grew her 
anxieties. Lord Bothwell sent by Adam 
Gordon (who had gone to fetch him) his 
humble duty to her Majesty, “ thanking 
God hourly for her recovery.” His 
physicians, he said, would in no wise 
suffer him attempt the journey as yet—no, 
not in a litter. The Queen chafed, and 
wrote him querulous letters ; but nothing 
would tempt him out. She got very few 
and very guarded replies, so fell to her 
sonnets again, 

The truth is, that the Earl of Bothwell, 
having set his hand to a business which, if 
temperately handled, promised most fair, 
kept rigidly to the line he had thought 
out for himself; and thus affords the 
rare example of a man who, by nature 
advancing upon gusts of passion, can 
keep himself, by shrewd calculation, to 
an orderly gait. The means to his end 
which he had appointed, and took, were 
of the most singular ever used by 
expectant lover—to French Paris, for 
instance, they were a cause of dismay— 
and yet they succeeded most exactly. 


They were, in fact, to do nothing at all. 
He had found out by careful study of the 
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lady that the less he advanced the farther 
she would carry him, the less he asked 
for the more she would lay at his feet, the 
less he said the larger her interpretation 
of his hidden mind. She was~a fine, 
sensitive instrument—like a violin, now 
wounded, now caressed by the bow, 
shrieking when he slashed at the strings, 
sobbing when he plucked them with 
callous fingers, moaning when he was 
gentle, shrilling when he so chose it. In 
a word, he had to deal with loyalty, 
extreme generosity, a magnanimity which 
knew nothing of the sale and exchange of 
hearts. He had known this for some 
years ; he based his calculations upon it 
without ruth—the last person in the world 
to whom her magnificent largess could 
appeal ; and (as French Paris would say) 
of the last nation in the world. To a 
man like him the gift only imports, not 
the giving. It is an actuary’s question ; 
while to her and her kind the act is the 
whole of the matter : deepest shame were 
to know herself rich in one poor loin- 
cloth while he had a bare patch whereon 
to hang it. She was that true Prodigal, 
most glorious when most naked. 

Des-Essars, alone in her confidence 
during these hours of strain, makes an 
acute deduction. ‘Her letters of this 
time will show very plainly,” he says, 
“that she was brought by his chill silence 
to that extreme point of desire where 
sacrifice and loss seem the top of bliss. It 
was no longer a man that she longed for, 
but an Act. Fasting for a Sacrament, the 
bread and wine of her need was Surrender. 
I say that this fond distress of hers, these 
absorbed eyes filled often with tears for 
no reason, her suspense when waiting— 
and vainly—for a messenger’s return ; her 
abandonment before the altar, her cries 
in the night—such things, I say, were 
reasonable to me, and to all who, in the 
Florentine’s phrase, have ‘ understanding 
of love.’ But to the Court it seemed 
unreasonable.” 

Unreasonable! It seemed perverse, 
unspeakable. The maids were dumb 
with shame. The one thing which Mary 
I'‘leming would not discuss with Maitland, 
or allow him to discuss in her hearing, 
was the Queen’s disease. Mary Living: 
stone went about like one in a trance— 
sand-blind, stumbling after some elfin 
light. She spoke to none, remembered 
none. Judge the feelings of her Master 
of Sempill, who could tell his friends in 

















England nothing! 
her pretty lips locked up. Once, when 
Fleming pressed her,—what time they 
were abed—she said shortly: “I am her 
servant, and shall be till I die. If you 
are her judge I know it not. You are 
none of mine.” 

“No, no, no!” cried poor Fleming. 
“You wrong me. Who am I to judge?” 

‘* Who indeed ?” said Mary Seton, and 
turned over. 

The Court was divided in these harassing 
days, because the Earl of Moray drew off 
a large proportion of it to his own house. 
Thither resorted Argyll, Glencairn and 
Atholl, my lord of Mar when he could 
and Maitland when he dared ; there also 
and always was the Lord Lindsay, that 
blotched zealot, with his rumpled hair 
and starched frill. Huntly, of course, 
heid closely by the Queen, refusing to 
admit the second Court; Lord Living- 
stone was faithful, as became the father of 
Mary Sempill. He rubbed his chapped 
hands over the fire, and cried three times 
a day that all was well: a folly so palpable 
that everybody laughed. Lesley stayed 
by her, a tearful spectacle ; Lord Herries 
too, very gloomy. Such state as there 
was—and it was draggled state—Arthur 
Erskine and ‘Traquair maintained ; but 
the Queen was quite unconscious of state. 
Royal dignity had never been a virtue of 
hers ; she was always either too keen or 
too dejected to have time for it. Whether 
old Lord Livingstone treated her jocosely, 
or old Lord Mar with implied reproof in 
every grating search for a word—if Both- 
well had written she did not heed them ; 
and if he had not, she sat watching for 
French Paris at the window, and still did 
not heed them. 

And old Lord Livingstone was jocose— 
abounded in nods and winks. ‘Just a 
fond wife,” he described her to his friends, 
and so treated her to her face. It is to 
be believed, had she heard it, that she 
would have been proud of the title. So, 
during the misty short days and long wet 
nights of October she cheapened herself in 
Love’s honour, and was held cheap by 
Scotch thickwits. 


On the night of the 28th of the month 
the King came to see her. He arrived 
very late, and departed in a fury within 
the twenty-four hours. His clatter, his 
guards, his horses and himself filled the 
town ; he took up lodging in the Abbey, 
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Mary Seton, too, kept 
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and caused himself to be announced by 
heralds at the lowly door of the Queen’s 
House. 

Perhaps she was worn out by watching 
for another comer; perhaps she was ill, 
perhaps angry—it is not to be known. 
She would hardly notice him when he 
came in; spoke languidly, dragging her 
words, and would not on any account be 
alone with him. He demanded, as his 
right, that her women should leave her ; 
she raised her eyebrows, not her eyes, 
until he repeated his desire in a louder 
voice. 

Then she said, “ What right have you 
kept, what right have you ever done, 
that you should have any rights left 
you here?” 

* Madam, I have every right—that of 
a father, that of a consort——” 

“You have waived it—refused 
denied it—and betrayed it.” 

‘* Ah, never, never !” 

“Twice, sir, to my bitter cost.” 

He laughed harshly to hear such words. 
“Sirs,” he said to those with him, “I 


it— 


see how it is. Rumour for once is no 
fibster.” 
“Come away, my lord, come your 


ways,” said old Livingstone. ‘ You will 
do harm to yourseif.” 

He cried out, “None shall dictate to 
me in this realm. ” 

And then Moray said, ‘Sir, I would 
seriously advise you—for your good———” 

The King stared at him, gibed at him. 
“If you seek my good, my lord, God 
judge me, ’tis for the first time.” 

“Tt is the good of us all,” said Moray. 
‘Her Grace is overwrought. Let me 
entreat your patience. This coming is 
something sudden, though so long at- 
tended. In the morning maybe 

The King threatened. ‘‘ And what is 
this but the morn? The morn! The 
morn’s morn I depart with the light, and 
for long time—be you sure of that.” 

He kept his word ; and she, proud of 
her loyalty, wrote to her lover how con- 
stant she had been. “ He would have 
stayed did I but nod. Guess you how 
fast I kept my head.” That touching 
sentence brought Lord Bothwell hot-foot 
to Jedburgh—-to find her waiting for him 
at the head of the stair. 

She could hardly suffer him to come 
into the room: her longing seemed to 
choke her. ‘‘ You have come to praise 
me—-O generous lover! You can trust 
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me now? Qh, tell me 
been faithful !” 

He turned shortly and shut the door. 
Then, “Madam,” he said bluntly, “I 
cannot praise you at all, though I must 
not presume to do otherwise.” 

She paled at that, and smiled faintly, 
as if to show him that the pain could be 
borne. 

“T am very dull, my lord. Speak 
plainly to me.” 


So he did. ‘You should at all costs 


have kept him by you. At all costs, 
Madam—at all costs. Here we could 
have dealt with him; but now——!” 


He stopped an exclamation of fury, just 
in time. “And who can tell whether 
he will try you again? ... Oh, it was 
ill judged. I regret it.” 

She pored upon his face, wonder fan- 
ning her eyes. ‘“ You regret my faith ! 


Regret my honour, saved for you! 
Strange griefs, my lord.” 

“T regret ill policy. The man is 
treasonable up to the ears: there were 
many ways of doing. Now there are 


none at all. Gone, all gone! What I 
have dared to pray for—what you have 
deigned to offer me; what my ears have 
heard and my eyes seen—all that my 
senses have lured me to believe : this one 
act of your Majesty’s has belied! Ah!” 
He dug his heel into the carpet; he 
folded his arms. ‘“ Well, it is not for me 
to reproach my Sovereign, or to complain 
that her realm holds one fool the more. 
The Lord gives and takes away—pshaw ! 
and why not the Lady ?” 

She stretched out her arms to him, 
there being none to stay her. ‘‘ Oh, what 
are you saying? Is it possible?” She 
came close, she crept, touched his face. 
“Tf you doubt me I must die. Prove 
me—behold me here. ‘Take me—I am 
yours.” 

“No, Madam,” he snarled like a dog, 
“a pest upon it! You are not mine: 
you are his.” 

She sank down, kneeling by the table, 
and hid her face. Murmuring some 
excuse, that she was overwrought, that 
he would fetch women, he left her and 
went directly to Lord Moray’s house. 
There he found Maitland. 

“The Queen is very ill, as it seems to 
me,” he said, “ nor is it hard to see where 
is the core of her malady. If that loon 





from Glasgow comes ruffling before her 
again, I shall not be able to answer for 
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what I may do. ‘Tell you that to my lord, 
I care not ; nay, I desire you to tell him. 
We should be friends, he and I, for we 
now have one aim and one service, and 
as sworn servants should do our duty , 
without flinching. I commit these 
thoughts to you, Maitland, that you and 
I, with your patron here, may take 
counsel together how best to serve the 
Queen with a cure for her disease. It is 
indurate, mark you; we may need to cut 
deep ; but it becomes not men to falter. 
You and I have had our differences, 
which I believe to be sunk in_ this 
common trouble. We may be happy yet 
—God knows. Devise something, devise 
anything, and you shall not find me 
behindhand. Let there be an end of our 
factions. Why, man, there are but two 
when all’s said—the Queen’s and that 
other’s. Count me your friend in any 
occasion you may have. Farewell. You 
will find me at Hermitage.” 

Maitland was greatly moved. “Stay, 
my lord, stay,” he said, coming forward 
with propitiatory hands. “My lord of 
Moray will receive you.” 

“‘T can’t stay. ‘There are good reasons 
for going, and none for staying—now that 
he is safe in Glasgow again. Let my lord 
do his part and call upon me for mine. 
When do you wed, Maitland ?” 

The Secretary blushed. “It stands 
with the Queen’s pleasure, my lord. My 
mistress would never fail hers, and so I 
must be patient.” 

‘“* Hearken, my good friend,” said Both- 
well, with a hand on his shoulder. “I 
am pretty weil in her Majesty’s favour, 
I believe. Now, if a word from me xs 

“Upon my soul, I am greatly obliged 
to your lordship.” 

“Say no more, min. You 
sped to church. Farewell.” 

He rode fast to Hermitage that day, 
and threw himself upon his bed. They 
told him that the Countess was asleep. 

‘Why, then,” says he, “she shall have 
her sleep while she can.” 

As he had expected, he got a letter 
next noon, with tears upon it had he 
cared to look for them, and in every stiff 
clause a cry of the heart... . 





shall be 


I submit myself henceforward wholly unto 
you. ... In you is all my hope, my only 
friend, without whom I cannot endure. 
. . . Prove me again: I shall not fail you. 
All this night I have kept watch while the 

















world is asleep. Now I am very sure I 
shall not fail again. Sir, if I think apart 
it is because I dwell apart; but if I may 
trust you that shall be amended. I pray 
it be. But I hear you say, It is for yourself 
to deal in it. Again I beseech your patience 
if I am slow to learn how best to please 
you. My tutors and governors praised me 
as a child for aptness to learn. Now the 
lessons grow sharper and I| the more 
GUE has 

My brother came to visit me this few 
hours since. He spake kindly of you, and 
of him* as the sole mischief-worker here. 
I answered as I thought myself free to do, 
but now misdoubt me, fearful of your dis- 
pleasure. You used harsh punishment to- 
wards me: I feel sore beaten, as with rods, 
If I sleep I shall be the stronger for it ; 
but that is easy said. Now if I write Alas! 
you may scorn me ; and yet I feel directed 
to no other word, save Welladay! Sir, if 
it should stand within your pleasure to give 
pleasure to your friend, you will reply by 
this bearer; in whom you may trust as 
much as I ask you to trust 

Your discomfited, perfect friend 
M. R. 


He answered coldly, but with great 
respect, and only kept the messenger 
back two days. 


CHAPTER III. 


DESCANT UPON A THEME AS OLD AS 
JASON. 


Ir is from Des-Essars that I borrowed 
that similitude of Lord Bothwell to a 
violin-player. The young man _ pictures 
him as such, at this very time, sitting 
deep in his chair at the Hermitage, 
his instrument upon his crossed knee — 
his lovely, sensitive instrument! He 
screws at the keys, in his leisurely, strong 
way, and now and again plucks out a 
chord, “until, under the throbbing notes, 
he judges that he hath wrung up his 
music to the tragic pitch.” The figure is 
adroit in its fitness to the persons involved, 
but puzzling in this respect—that with an 
executant so deliberate and instrument so 
fine the pitch should be so slow of attain- 
ment. 

Face the facts, as she herself did (with 
a shiver of self-pity), and ask yourself 
what on earth he was about. Consider his 
fury at her dismissal of the King, his cold- 
ness throughout her appeals for mercy : 
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what could they point to but one thing? 
“Over and over again,” says Des-Essars, 
“‘my mistress told me that his lordship 
would do nothing overt while the King her 
husband was alive; and I acquiesced in 
silence. It was too evident. She added, 
immediately, ‘And I, Baptist—what can 
I do? What will become of me? I 
cannot live without my Beloved—nay, I 
cannot discern life or death under the 
canopy of Heaven unless he is there 
moving and directing it- As well ask me 
to behold a vista of days in which the 
sun should never shine. This is a thing 
which forbids thought, for it denies the 
wish to live.’ To such effect she ex- 
pressed herself often, and then would 
remain silent, as to be sure did I, each of 
us, no doubt, pondering the next question 
(or its answer)—What stood in the way 
of her happiness? What kept the King 


alive? The answer lay on the tip of the 
tongue. She! She only preserved the 


worthless life ; she only stood in her own 
light. Ah, she knew that well enough, 
and so did I, and so did every man in 


Scotland save one—the blind upstart 
himself. 
‘A dangerous’ knowledge, truly: 


dangerous by reason of the ease with 
which she could provide remedy for her 
pain. Let her move a finger, let her 
wink an eyelid, shrug a shoulder, and 
from one side or another would come on 
a king’s executioner, clothed in the livery 
of Justice, Proper Resentment, Vengeance, 
Envy, Greed or Malice—for under one 
and all of these ensigns he was threatened 
by death. And I will answer for it that 
the question flickered hourly in flame-red 
letters before her eyes, Why standeth the 
Queen of Scots in the way of Justice ? 
O specious enemy! O reasonable Satan ! 
What! this fellow, a drunkard, a vile 
thing, treacherous, a liar, a craven—this, 
whom to kill were to serve God, alone 
shut her out from good days? I know 
that her hand must have itched to give 
the signal ; I know that the Devil prevailed ; 
but not yet, not yet awhile—not till she 
was reeling, faint, caught up, swirled, 
overwhelmed by misery and terror. At 
this time, though suffering made her eyes 
gaunt and her mouth to grin, she kept 
her hands rigid from any sign. 

“It is, withal, a curious thing, not to 
be disregarded by the judicious, that the 
Countess of. Bothwell, and her claims and 
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pretensions, never entered her thoughts. 
In her opinion, women —other women 
were the toys of men. ‘The world she 
saw as a garden, a flowery desert place in 
which stood two persons, the Lover and 
the Beloved. Observe this, you who read 
the tale; for presently after my Lord 
Bothwell observed it, and, by playing upon 
it, obtained her at his tragic pitch.” 


She left Jedburgh on November roth, 
her terrible beleaguering question not yet 
answered. She went a kind of progress 
by the ‘weed valley, by Kelso, Wark, 
Hume, Langton, Berwick, stayed in the 
grim houses which are still to be seen 
fretting the ramparts of that lonely road 
towers reared upon woody bluffs to com- 
mand all ways of danger, square, turreted 
fortresses looking keenly out upon the 
bare lands which they called their own 
and had grown lean in defending. All 
about her as she went were the lords, 
every man of them with his own game in 
his head, watching the moves of every 
other. Argyll and Glencairn were shadows 
of Moray; Crawfurd and Atholl for the 
moment held with Huntly and the throne. 
Maitland was the dog of whoso would 
throw him a task; Livingstone, jocular 
still, kept mostly with the women. 

lhe Queen’s moods, as she journeyed 
slowly through that wintering country, 
changed as the weather does in Inte 
autumn. Winds blow hot and winds blow 
cold, tempests are never far off: frost 
follows, when the sun glitters but is chill, 
and the ice-splinters lie late, like poniards 
in the ridged ways. She rode sometimes 
for a whole day in bitter silence, her face 
as bleak as the upland bents, and some- 
times she spurred furiously in front, her 
hair blown back and face on fire with 
her mad thoughts. Unseen of any, she 
clenched her fists, she clenched her teeth. 
“lama queen, a queen! Il choose to 
do it. It is my right, it is my need.” 

She had fits of uncontrollable weeping ; 
they caught her unawares now and then, 
her face all blurred with tears. ‘This was 
when she had been pitying herself as 
victim of a new torment——new at least to 
her. ‘“ He sits alone with a woman who 
hates me. He pinches her chin —they 
laugh together over my letters. Fool ! 
I will write no more.” ‘The more a fool 
in that she wrote within the next hour. 

When she grew frightened to find how 
solitary she was, she turned in the saddle 
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more than once, and hunted all faces for 
a friendly one. Wearisome quest, fore- 
doomed to failure! Moray, with his 


straight rock of brow, sat like a cliff, 
looking steadfastly before him; Argyll 
counted the sheep on the hillside; 


Livingstone, a ruddy old fool, hummed 
a tune, or said, ‘“‘H’m, h’m! All’s for 
the best in this braw world, come rain 
come sun.” 

And the maids, the Maries, once her 
bosom familiars! There Livingstone 
bites her prudish lip, here Fleming peers 
askance at Maitland; Seton says some- 
thing sharply witty to Lady Argyll, and 
makes the stern lady hinny like a mare. 
Far behind, in the ruck of the cavalcade, 
she may catch sight of a youth on a 
jennet, a pale-faced youth with a widish 
nose and smut-rimmed light eyes. He 
has a French soul; he loves her. There 
is one that judges nothing, condemns 
nothing, approves nothing. She is she, 
and he her slave. Is she angry ?—The 


sun ’s hidden then. Does she smile ?— 
the sun rises. Does she kiss him ?— 
Ho! the sun atop of summer. Suppose 
that she were Medea: suppose for a 


moment that she slew—no, no, the term 
is Inexact—suppose that she stood aside, 
and men justly offended came in and 
slew King Jason? ‘This slave of hers 
would say, ‘The sun, shining, hath 
struck one to earth.” 

Yes, here was a 
would as soon 


trusty friend who 
blame the sun for his 
sun-stroke, or the lightning for his flash 
of murder, as blame her. She would call 
him to her, then, and make him ride by 
her for half a day. She would take his 
hand, lean aside to kiss him, to rest her 
head on his shoulder, to stroke his cheek ; 
would call him her lover, her fere 
her true and perfect knight—fool him 
in fine, to the top of his bent. And to 
all that she said or did, Des-Essars, if we 
may believe him, decently replied : “* Yes, 
it is quite true that I love your Majesty. 
I have no other thought but that, nor 
have I ever had.” 

Thus towards her 
soul’s peril, changing from fierce heat to 
shrivelling cold as fast as the autumn 
weather. 

It was at Kelso that she got letters from 
the King, foolish and blusterous letters in 
the Quos ego. . ./ style which the Master of 
Sempill admired. Let her Majesty under- 
Let her 
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she 


she rode progress 


stand, his mind was made up. 
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Majesty receive him in Edinburgh, or . . . 
This was their tenor; with them in her 
hand and one from Bothwell burning in 
her bosom she showed Mr. Secretary 
Maitland a disturbed, dangerous face. 
Pale as she was nowadays, and thin, he 
was shocked to see her hungry lines. He 
thought her like some queen of old, 
Jocasta or Althzea, with whom the Furies 
held midnight traffic. ‘* Do you see this ? 
Is it never to end ?” 

He did not stay to peruse the letters. 
‘*Madam,” he said, “let us take order 
in these painful matters. Leave them 
to your faithful friends, and all shall be 
to your contentation.” 

She hurried away; her staring eyes 
saw nothing but misery. “Take order, 
say you? If you fear so much as to 
speak above a whisper, how shall you 
dare do anything? Friends! what friend 
have I but one? Death is my patient, 
waiting friend; and so I shall prove him 
before many more days.” 

“Alas, Madam, speak not so wildly.” 

She looked fiercely, wrinkling up her 
eyes at him. “But I tell you, sir, that 
if this load be not lifted from me, I shall 
end it my own way.” 

That night a plan was laid before the 
Earls of Moray and Argyll. Maitland 
spoke it, but Huntly stood over him as 
stiffly imminent as a pine, or he had 
never found a word to say. 

After a great deal of elliptic talk he 
came to terms, by declaring, ‘The busi- 
ness can be done promptly and without 
scandalous parade of force. When her 
Majesty is at Craigmillar making ready 
for the Prince’s baptism, he will certainly 
come, for he would never endure to be 
passed over at such a time, when the 
Ambassadors of France and England may 
be brought to acknowledge him. Well, 
then, my lord, if we confront him with our 
proofs of his oft-meditated treason he will 
denythem. If we essay to apprehend him 
he will resist us ; and resistance, doubtless, 
might provoke our men to—to ” Here 
he looked about him. 

“You have said enough, Maitland,” 
Huntly broke in. ‘We shall be ready, 
those of us who are true men.” He 
watched Moray darkly as he spoke, but 
drew forth no reply. It was Argyll who 
took up the talk—took it up to the rafters 
as it were, since he leaned back in his 
chair and cast up his eyes. 

“ Look at him for a Lennox Stuart, 
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God help us! Lennox Stuart and rank 
Papist he is. ‘To leave at large the like 
of that is to have a collie turned rogue 
ranging your hillside. Why, gentlemen,” 
and he looked from man to man, “shall 
we leave him to raven the flock ?” 

“T adhere to the plan,” said Huntly. 
“Count upon me and mine. I take it 
you stand in with us, my Lord of Argyll. 
What says my Lord of Moray ?” 

The great man became judicial. He 
gave them the feeling, as he intended, 
that he had been surveying a far wider 
field than they could scan. Under that 
arching sky, from whose study they had 
called him down, their little schemes took 
up that just inch which was their proper 
scope. If he had not remarked them, 
not his the all-seeing eye; but he was 
obliged to his friends for drawing him to 
the care of matters so curious, so well- 
deserving of a quiet hour. 

“We must talk at large of these some- 
what serious concerns, my lords. We must 
take our time, hasten so far as we may, 
but with a temperate spur—ay, a temperate 
spur. We must consult, discriminate 
those who stand our friends from those 
who are unfriendly ; from those who cry, 
not without reason, for.recognition. We 
must not omit those who are afar off, 
nor those who will come about us asking 
questions—what is to be lost, what gained ? 
Many considerations rise up on the instant, 
others will crowd upon us. Where are 
my lords of Crawfurd and Atholl? Are 
they behind you? I cannot see them. 
What says my lord of Lindsay, that very 
steadfast Christian? Where, alas, is my 
lord of Morton’s honour ?” 

“Sir,” cried Huntly, fuming, “ we can 
resolve your many questions when you 
have answered our one. We asked you 
not, what says one or what says another ? 
but, rather, what says your lordship ?” 

Lord Moray smiled. ‘Ah, my Lord 
Chancellor, if your lordship had not been 
so long a stranger to my poor house, 
your question had hardly been put to 
me. ‘Those who know me best, my lord, 
do not need to confirm by vain assurances 
my love of country, or desire to serve the 
throne of my dear sister. Forgive me if I 
say that, with older eyes than your lord- 
ship’s, I take a wider range. I see your 
distresses—perhaps I see a_ remedy. 





Perhaps your proposal is one, perhaps it 
is a danger worse than the disease, It 
may be 


” 
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He threatened to become interminable, 
so Huntly, with no patience at command, 
left him in the midst. With disapproval 
in every trim line of his face Lord Moray 
watched him go. He said nothing more ; 
and why should he say anything, when all 
was forwarding as he wished? He did 
repeat to the Secretary, afterwards and in 
private, that it was sore pity to have the 
Earl of Morton still in exile—a saying 
which that worthy stored up in his mind, 
But here the Councils stopped, though 
the Queen did not, but pushed on to 
Berwick, and reached Edinburgh by mid- 
November. At Craigmillar, where she 
chose to stay, they were resumed under 
the more hopeful auspices of Lord Both- 
well, whom at last she summoned to her 
side out of Liddesdale. 

This is because jealousy, that canker in 
the green-wood, was groping in her now, 
though not, even yet, of that sordid kind 
which is concerned with its own wound. 
She no longer wrote to Bothwell save on 
details of business, because she conceived 
her letters distasteful to him; and she would 
not have recalled him had not Maitland 
assured her of the common need of his 
counsel. The sort of jealousy she suffered 
filled her, rather, with a kind of noble 
zeal to do him honour. Although she 
would not write to him, she could never 
rest without news of his daily doings. So 
when she heard that he and his Countess 
read Petrarch together, many hurt lines, 
but no vulgar splenetic lines, were com- 
mitted to the casket. 


‘*Elle pour son honneur vous doibt obeyssance, 
Moy vous obeyssant j’en puis recevoir blasme, 
N’estant, 4 mon regret, comme elle, vostre 

femme.” 


She wrote, and believed, that she grudged 
Lady Bothwell nothing : 


‘*Je ne la playns d’aymer donc ardamment 
Celuy qui n’a en sens, ny en vaiilance, 
En beauté, en bonté, ny en constance 
Point de seconde. Je vis en ceste foy.” 


“God pity this poor lady !” Des-Essars 
bursts forth, having been imparted these 
Outrageous sentiments. “She who could 
believe that my Lord Bothwell was 
without peer in beauty, kindness and 
constancy, might very well believe that 
she herself was not jealous of his wife.” 

Jealous or no, it was jealousy of a 
strange kind. When her beloved answered 
his summons by attending her at Craig- 
millar, she received him with a dewy 
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gratefulness which went near to touch him. 
“You have come, then! Oh, but you 
are good to your friend,”—a speech which 
for the moment bereft him of speech. 
She asked after the Countess, spoke of 
her as her sister, pitied her sitting alone 
at Hermitage; and really inspired the 
gross-minded man with enthusiasm for 
her exalted mood. 

He threw himself into the plotting 
and whispering with which the Court was 
rife, talked.long hours with Maitland, was 
civil to Moray and his “sheep,” as he 
called Argyll and the rest. Nothing much 
came of it all. Moray went so far as to 
suggest divorce. Maitland thought well 
of it, and carried it to Bothwell, who 
thought nothing of it. He declined to 
discuss it with her Majesty. 

“Take your proposal to her if you 
choose,” he said; “lay it before her. I 
know what she will say, and agree with 
her beforehand. ‘This is no way of doing 
for men, or for crowned women.” 

He had the rights of it. ‘‘ What! and 
make my son a bastard! And he to 
be King of England. I think they have 
had bastards enough on that throne. 
Your plan is foolish.” 

Maitland was upon his mettle. He 
was to be married come Christmas, and, 
owing this prospect to the Queen and 
Bothwell, was desirous to owe her as 
much more as she would lend him. 
“ Madam,” he said, “I cannot admit my 
plan to be so dangerous to the Prince’s 
highness; but I will content you yet. 
Give me leave to devise yet once more.” 

“Devise as you will, sir,” said she, 
“but be quick, or I shall begin with 
devices of my own. You know that a 
foumart in a trap scruples not to use 
tooth and claw. And he is wise, since 
soft glances are never likely to help him.” 
Almost immediately she began to cry at 
the thought of herself in a trap, “to cry 
and torment herself,” says the annalist. 
And one night, at supper with a few of 
them, she lashed out in a fury at her 
impotence. ‘Ah, it is too much, what 
I suffer among you all! I have borne 
him a son, and he would steal him from 
my breast. He would tip that innocent 
tongue with poison that he may envenom 
his mother. If I am not soon quit of 
this there is but one end to it.” 

Patience, they counselled. “Ay, 
Madam,” said foolish old Livingstone, 
“patience and shuffle the cards,” 
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“Shuffle you yours, my lord,” she said, 
looking lofty, “if you think them worthy 
of Fortune’s second thoughts. For me, 
I know a shorter way to end the 
game.” ; 

In private, she and Bothwell were in 
full accord. She was to obey him, and 
leave him alone. ‘‘No questions, my 
soul!” he was for ever saying to her, 
half jocularly, half with meaning that she 
was to be blind, deaf and dumb. She 
shut her eyes and mouth and put her 
fingers to her ears; and in time this 
became a habit. ‘My prince, my master,” 
she said once, and gave him both her 
hands, ‘“‘I am your servant, and submit 
to you in all things. Use me _ well.” 
He kissed her fondly as he swore that so 
he would, 


It was after the King had visited her 
and gone again, whither no one knew, 
that Maitland produced his second plan. 
As before, he was careful to submit it 
to Bothwell. What did his good lord- 
ship think of this? The King was to 
meet her Majesty at Stirling for the 
Prince’s baptism; he would be ill re- 
ceived by the ambassadors, and therefore 
mutinous, probably with outcry. Let one 
then, with all proofs in his hands, indict 
him of treason. Let him be summoned 
to answer, and upon refusal, arrested. 
He would certainly resist, with violence. 
The end was sure. Now, what did his 
good lordship think ? 

His. good lordship spoke his plain 
mind, as he always did to Maitland, 
whom he scorned. “You don’t kill a 
sheep with hounds and horn. Pray, my 
friend, where will be my lord of Moray 
all this while? Will he wind the horn ? 
I do not remember that that is his way. 
Or will he find occasions to be in his 


lands? Or turn his coat and cry, God 
bless our King-Consort and the True 
-* 5 

Kirk? ” 


Maitland had a late autumnal smile, 
with teeth showing through like the first 
frost. “I will tell your lordship what he 
will do. He will see and not see. He 
will look on and not behold.” 

“You mean, I gather, that he will be 
at his prayers, looking through his fingers 
while we foul ours ?” 

“ Your lordship is most precise.” 

However, his plan went before the 
Queen, who gave it a gloomy approval. 
“He is so clogged with treason, he will 
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never run, You will have an easy capture. 
Let nothing be done till my son be 
christened.” 

Immediately afterwards she was_in- 
structed by Bothwell that the project was 
as vain as wind, because it depended 
upon two unstable things. First, if he 
allowed himself to be taken, what on 
earth was to be done with him? There 
must be an assize. And to which side 
in that would Moray lean ? 

She could not answer him, 

“No,” said he, “ you cannot; nor can 
any man in Scotland.” 

“T am of your mind,” she said—super- 
fluous assurance ! 

‘* Well, then,” he went on, “let them 
stir their broth of grouts. ‘They are all 
greedy knaves together: perchance one 
or another will tumble into the stew and 
we be quit of him.” 

** But if we leave them,” she hesitated, 
“they may attempt to take him-—and 
then ——” 

Bothwell laughed. ‘Nay, I will see 
to it that they do not. Oh, Madam, 
trust your honest lover, and all shall 
go greatly for you and me.” 

She threw herself into his arms. Trust 
him! O God, had she not found a man 
at last? 


When they all met at Stirling to christen 
the Prince, the King was so ill received 
that, as Maitland had expected, he 
refused to leave his lodging even for the 
ceremony. He was literally alone, without 
his father, without any Scots lord to 
his name ; sitting for the most part in a 
small room, drinking and playing cards. 
He used to ride out at night so that he 
need not tempt the discourtesy of the 
wayfarers ; and once, when the guard at 
the gate hesitated about passing him in, 
he flew into a tempest of rage, drew, and 
killed the man on the spot. Maitland 
flew from lord to lord. What better 
opportunity than this ? 

Everything was prepared, all the proofs 
gathered in. ‘There were letters of his 
to the Queen-Mother of France, to his 
own mother, Lady Lennox, to the English 
Catholics, to the Duke of Norfolk, to 
certain Jesuits in the West. One High- 


gate brought intercepted papers—a chart 
of Scilly, a plan of Scarborough Castle ; 
and some other fellow was fished up, a 
bladder full of whispers, of a plot to steal 
Lastly, to crown the image 


the Prince. 
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of a perfect traitor, there was a draft 
proclamation of himself as Regent of 
Scotland, Enough here to hang a better 
man ! 

“Well,” said Huntly, when Maitland 
showed him the whole budget, “ take your 
measures, show me my place, and meet 
me at your own time. I'll not fail you.” 

That night Lord Bothwell came into 
the Queen’s chamber while she was at 
her prayers. She saw him, but pretended 
that she did not, finished her chaplet, and 
bowed her head over it; then got up and 
kissed him before all her circle. Very 
soon they were alone together. 

“TI disturbed you,” he said; “I regret 
2.” 

** Regret it not—it- was sweet disturb- 
aice. My heart flew faster than my 
beads.” 

He took her hand up. “ Why do you 
tell me such things? Do you know what 
disorder they work in me?” 

She pretended that she would disengage 
her hand, but he would not allow it. 

“Alas, sir,” she said, “we whip each 
other, you and I. Each is a torment to 
the other. One runs, the other chases,— 
but whither ? ” 

“Quick, quick to the goal !” 


“lake me thither in your arms, my 
Bothwell. Carry me, lest I faint by the 
way.” 


‘** No fainting now. 
and I with it. I have counsel for you.” 

“Counsel me—lI will be faithful.” 

**T recommend, then, to your clemency 
the Earl of Morton, his kinsman Douglas 
of Whittingehame and their factions.” 

She pondered the saying, not discerning 
at first what it purported, yet fearing to 
ask him, lest he should be impatient of 
her stupidity. No man had ever made 
her feel stupid but this one. 

** Do you wish it ?” she asked him. 

**T advise it.” 

“They are no friends of yours ?” 

They may become so.” 
And you remember that they greatly 
offended me ?” 

“Oh, Madam,” he cried out irritably, 
“who has not offended you in this wicked 
land? Did not your sour brother offend 
you? Has not Maitland offended? Have 
not Huntly and I? Believe me, this 
Morton has himself been offended, and 
by the very man who has offended you 
more vilely than any other. This man has 
betrayed you to the Douglases, and he 


The hour is come, 


“ce 


“ 
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has betrayed the Douglases to you. There- 
fore I say, if you wish to redeem your 
honour, let Morton redeem his, and your 
affair is done. You force me to speak 
plainly.” 

She saw his meaning now, and her eyes 
grew blank with fear. ‘‘ Hush!” she said ; 
“speak no plainer. ‘Those two will kill 


him.” 
He shrugged. ‘You speak plainer 
than I. In advising you, however, to 


send open letters of pardon to Morton 
and his cousin, I have but done my duty, 
as we had agreed it should be. But it 
is for your Majesty to follow or to leave, 
as you will. Iam still the servant.” 

She went slowly to him, took up his 
hands and put them on her shoulders. 
He let her have the weight. ‘Now I 
feel your strong hands, Bothwell.” 

“Tt is you that put them there.” 

“Tt is where they should be. Servants 
use not so their hands, but only masters. 
And good servants soon grow to love 
the yoke.” Suddenly she dropped to his 
feet and embraced his knees. ‘I am 
yours, I am yours! Do as you will with 
me and all.” 


Open letters were despatched to Lord 
Morton and Mr, Archie Douglas, that, on 
certain terms, they and their friends 
might gain pardon and remission of for- 
feitures. On the evening of the same 
day the King left Stirling without any 
farewells and sped to Glasgow. 

Maitland, completely fooled, ran open- 
mouthed to Bothwell. “ Here is a dis- 
comfiture, my lord! I am dumbfounded. 
Just when we were sure of him.” 

“Maybe you were too sure. There 
will be a vent-hole in your body politic.” 

* My lord, I can answer for the entirety 


of it. Tush, my credit is gone! I am 
vexed to death.” 
“T see that it puts you out. But 


courage, man! you will find a way yet.” 

“Tf I find one now, after this rebuff, 
it will be owing to your lordship’s good 
opinion,” said the guileless Maitland: “a 
sharp spur to me, I do assure you.” 

sothwell took him by the arm. “Do 
you feel so sure,” he asked him, ‘that 
our man hath not had a fright ?” 

“What fright ? Not possible—or I am 
not up with your lordship.” 

Bothwell half-closed his eyes. ‘‘ How 
do you suppose he would look upon the 
return of the Douglases ?” 
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Maitland started, then stared at the 
floor. ‘“ Ay,” he said—“ay! I had not 
given that a thought. Man, Lord Both- 
well,” he whispered, “‘yon’s his death- 
warrant, and he knows it.” 

Lord Bothwell clacked his tongue. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SHE LOOKS BACK ONCE. 


Just at this point in the story Des-Essars 
confesses to the desire having been hot 
within him to assassinate the Earl of 
Bothwell ; and writing it down when the 
opportunity had come and was gone, he 
may well say, ‘“‘ What would have been 
the pain and loss of dear blood, had 
I done it, in comparison tp present 
anguish?” He is, however, forced to 
admit that he did not meditate so violent 
a deed for the sake of avoiding future 
disaster, but rather to make the present 
more tolerable. It was his lot to be 
much with the Queen and her chosen 
lover ; he owns that he found the constant 
fret of their intercourse almost impossible 
to be borne. ‘I declare before God and 
the angels,” he says, “that her dreadful 
lavishing of herself during these weeks 
of waste and desire caused my heart to 
bleed. She stripped herself bare of every 
grace of mind, spirit and person, and 
strewed it in his way, heaping one upon 
another until he seemed to be wading 
knee-deep in her charms. Nay, but he 
wallowed in them: like a brute-beast, un- 
recognising and unthankful—a state of 
affairs unparalleled since Galahad (who 
was a good knight) lay abed and was 
nourished upon the blood of a king’s 
virgin daughter. How different this man 
from that, let these pages declare ; and 
my mistress’s high mind, how similar to 
that spending martyr’s. For it is most 
certain that all her acts towards the Lord 
Bothwell were moved by magnanimity. 
Stripping herself nobly, she stood the 
more noble for her nakedness. She 
suffered horribly: his the horrible sin. 
Love—in the great manner of it—should 
be a conflict of generosity; either lover 
should be emulous of pain and loss. But 
here she gave and this accursed butcher 
took ; she spent and he got. 

“T saw them together at their various 
houses of sojourn during this winter : at 
Drymen, in Perth at a house of my 
Lord Drummond’s; at Tullibardine, at 
Callander, and again in Edinburgh. Little 
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joy had they of each other, God wot! 
There are two kinds of lovers’ joys, as I 
think—the mellow and the sharp. ‘The 
one is rooted in the heart and the other 
in the sense, but both alike need leisure 
of mind if they are to bear fruit ; for in the 
contemplation of our happiness lies the 
greatest happiness of all. Now, these two 
were never at rest ; they could never look 
upon each other and let the eyes dwell 
there with the thought, J/y Beloved is 
mine and Iam his, and as it ts now so it 
shall be. No, but they looked beyond 
each other through a tangle of sin and 
error, searching until their eyeballs ached 
if haply they might discover a gleam 
beyond of that windless garden of the 
Hesperides wherein was put their hope. 
Fond searching, fond hope! they could 
never win the garden. Her desires were 
boundless, unappeasable, and his also ; 
for she sought to be perfect slave and he 
to be absolute master. And how was she 
to be his servant, who was born a queen? 
and how he the master he sought to be, 
when no empire the world ever saw would 
have contented him? But the greatest 
bar of severance between them was this: 
there was no community of interest for 
them. For, to her, this Bothwell was the 
only End; and to him this fair sweet 
Queen was only a means. This is a 
pregnant oracle of mine, worth your 
travail. Perpend it, you who read.” 
Des-Essars did not believe that Lord 
Bothwell loved the Queen. He had 
been often at Hermitage, you must re- 
member, and seen the Earl and Countess 
together. My lord was not regardful of 
bystanders when he chose to fondle his 
handsome wife. When the two were 
separated, as now they were, the observant 
young man was aware that they wrote 
frequently: to each other: French Paris 
was for ever coming and going between 
Liddesdale and his master’s lodging, 
wherever that might chance to be. He 
was certain, too, that the Queen knew it. 
‘Paris used to deliver to my lord his wife’s 
letters, and he read them in the Queen’s 
very presence, with scarce a ‘By your 
leave, Ma’am’; and at such times I have 
seen her Majesty pace about the garden 
in great misery, pull at the rowan berries 
until she scattered them, pluck at the 
branches of trees and send the dry leaves 
flying, fidget and fume ; and once—as I 
shall never forget—she thrust her hand 





and bare arm into a thicket of nettles ; 
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and when she drew it out it was all red to 
the elbow, with sore white blotches upon 
it where the poison had boiled the blood. 
Her arm went stiff afterwards, but she 
never let him know the reason.” 


After the christening, about Christmas- 
time, the Earl of Morton and his friends 
came home to Scotland, were introduced 
into the Queen’s presence by the Earls 
of Bothwell and Huntly, and upon sub- 
mission (and their knees) restored to their 
former estates. She had nothing to say 
to them, but sat like one entranced, 
looking fixedly at the floor while Bothwell 
made his speech, and Morton after him, 
in his bluff way, expressed his contrition 
and desire to be of service in the future. 
Mr. Archie Douglas, one of a crowd of 
repentant rebels, contented himself with 
cheering. ‘God save your Majesty!” 
was his cry, and “Confusion to all your 
enemies!” whereupon my Lord Morton 
bethought him of the real occasion of his 
recall, and added to his speech a few 
words more, 

“Oh, ay!” he said : “ by our fruits you 
shall judge us, Madam, whether we be 
gratefully replanted in this dear soil or 
no. Try us, Madam, upon whomsoever 
hath aggrieved you, or endangered your 
throne, or the thrones of them that are 
to follow you—try us, I say, and see 
whether our appetites to serve you are 
not whetted by our long absence.” 

She had started and looked hastily at 
Bothwell,— evidently she was frightened. 
Her lips moved for some time before 
any sound came forth from them, but 
presently she said that she should not 
fail to call for service in the field when 
she required it. “ But the realm is now 
at peace,” she added, ‘‘and I hope will 
remain so.” 

Morton said: “ Amen to that. Yet be 
prepared, Madam, as the sailors are, when 
they lie becalmed upon a sea like oil, but 
see a brown haze hang where sky and 
water meet. And, Madam, trust yourself 
to them that are weatherwise in this 
country.” 

She stammered. “I know not what 
you need fear for me—I hardly under- 
stand. I am very well served—very well 
advised—but I thank you for your friendly 
warning ... .” She forced herself to speak, 
but could not make a coherent sentence. 
Bothwell intervened, and presently took 
away his new friends. 
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Lord Morton went to the Douglas 
house of Whittingehame, a leafy place in 
Haddington, not far from the sea. ‘Thither 
in the first days of January repaired Both- 
well and Huntly, while the Queen stayed 
in Edinburgh, friendless except for Des- 
“ssars and Mary Seton. She passed her 
days like one ina dream : speaking seldom, 
kneeling at altars but not praying, negli- 
gent of her surroundings—sometimes of her 
person, only alert when a messenger might 
be looked for with a letter. Often found 
in tears, either she could not or she would 
not account for them. One day she bade 
Des-Essars go with her letter-carriers to 
Whittingehame. ‘‘ What would you have 
me do there, Madam ?” he asked. 

She played drearily with his sword-strap. 
“Po? What do spies in general? See— 
judge for yourself—look through my eyes 
if you can.” 

He turned to go, and she caught at 
his arm. “ Baptist,” she said, “I am in 
the dark, and horribly afraid. Look you, 
I know not what they are doing there 
together. ‘They whisper and wink and 
nod at each other; they say little and 
mean much. I cannot divine what they 
intend—or what they will presently ask 
me to do. I saw Archie Douglas grin 
like a wolf that day he was here—I know 
not what he grinned at. They tell me 
nothing —nothing ! Do not suppose but 
that I trust my lord; but, Baptist, find 
out something. I need courage.” She lay 
back exhausted, and when he came to her 
waved him off, whispering that he was to 
be quick and go. 

He departed, reached Whittingehame 
within the day, saw what he could—which 
was precisely nothing, for Lord Bothwell 
was away and Lord Morton not visible— 
and on his road home again heard that 
the King lay dangerously ill at Glasgow, 
of smallpox or worse. He took that news 
in his pocket, and none that he could 
have gleaned from the whispers of 
Whittingehame could have had effect so 
surprising. For the first time for many 
a month he saw his Queen sane, sweet, 
crying woman. She fell on her knees, 
hiding her face in his sleeve, and gave 
thanks to God. When she rose up and 
went back to her chair he saw the tears 
in her eyes. She asked him no further of 
Bothwell and Morton at their secrets, or 
of Archie’s grins. When he came and 
knelt before her she took his face in her 
hands and kissed it. “God hath saved 
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me, my dear, and by you,” she said. 
“ He hath heard my prayers. I am sure 
now that I shall find mercy. O fortunate 
messenger! O happy soul, whom thou 
hast redeemed ! ” 

“Madam,” he said eagerly, seeing why 
she was so thankful, “let me now go to 
Glasgow. You cannot otherwise be sure 
of this report. The King may be ill, and 
yet not mortally. Let us be sure before 
we give thanks.” 

She was crying freely. ‘I have not 
deserved so great a mercy, God knoweth. 
I have been near to deadly sin. Yes, yes 
~—go, Baptist. Go at once, and return with 
speed.” It was settled that he should 
take with him her physician and a 
message or excuse that business kept her 
from him. He went to prepare himself ; 
she to write to Bothwell a brave and 
hopeful letter concerning this streak of 
blue in her storm-packed sky. Before dark 
Des-Essars was away on a fresh horse. 


Up from Whittingehame in a day or two 
came Secretary Maitland, very busy ; and 
had private speech with the Queen, 
reporting the councils of her friends down 
there. She listened idly to his urgings 
of this and that. What interest had she 
now in plots woven under yew trees or 
in panelled chambers when high Heaven 
itself had declared for her quarrel? Did 
Archie grin like a wolf, Morton flush and 
handle his dagger ? Let them—let them ! 
An angel with a flaming sword stood on 
the house-roof at Glasgow, and their little 
rages were nought. 

At the end of his circuitous oration— 
“Well, have you ended?” she asked 
him. 

‘“* Madam, I have no more to say.” 

She took a scrap of paper and scribbled 
on it with a pen. ‘Read that, if you 
please, and take it with you back again.” 

“ Show to the Earl of Morton,” he read, 
“ that the Queen will hear no speech of the 
matter arranged with him.” 

Bothwell laughed to see the dropped 
jaws, aghast at this rebuff. But she, con- 
fident in the help of high Heaven—which 
had plucked her, as she said, from the 
brink of the pit—had recovered all her 





audacity. And so she waited, almost 
happy again, for the return of her 
messenger. 


Des-Essars was gone for more than a 
week ; it was not until the ninth day from 
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his departure that he brought back his 
report. I know not what she had 
expected—some miraculous dealing or 
other by which God was to signify that 
she was set free to follow her desires ; but 
whatever it was, the young Brabanter 
could not end her suspense. So far as 
the doctors could judge, the King’s illness 
might be sweated out of him: they were 
trying that when he left. ‘The fever must 
run its course ; no one could say that it 
must needs end fatally. Her Majesty 
was to hope, said the doctors; and so 
said Des-Essars, giving the word a twist 
round. To hope! She was worn thin 
with hoping. 

The King was horrible, he told her, 
and wore a_ taffeta’ mask. He _ was 
peevish, but not furious ; had not enough 
strength left him for that. He lay and 
snapped at all who came near him, harm- 
lessly, like a snake robbed of its fang. 
The light hurt his eyes, so he lay in the 
dark ; but, being extremely curious about 
himself, he had a candle burning con- 
stantly beside him, and a hand-glass on 
the bed, in which he was always looking 
at his face: a sign of morbid affection of 
the brain, the doctors considered. The 
Queen said carelessly, ‘“‘ Why, what else 
hath he ever cared for in life but his own 
person ?” 

She asked what he had replied to her 
message of excuse. Des-Essars, who had 
not been allowed to talk with him, and 
had only seen what he did see when 
the sick man slept, had delivered it by 
Standen. ‘Through Standen also came 
the answer. The King’s words were, 
“This much you shall say to the Queen : 
that I wish Stirling were Jedburgh, and 
Glasgow the Hermitage, and I the Earl 
of Bothwell as I lie here; and then I 
doubt not but she would be quickly with 
me undesired.” 

She flushed, but not with shame. 
“Doth he think me at Stirling? He is 
out there ; but otherwise, my dear, he is 
right enough.” She turned away with a 
sigh. ‘Well, what can I do but wait?” 

She was not allowed to wait long. 

Bothwell came to see her, and stayed 
till near midnight in secret talk. It was 


wild and snowy, much like that night, as 
Des-Essars remembered, in which Davy 
had been slain, near a year ago; one of 
those nights when the mind, unhappy and 
qucrulous, calls up every nerve to the ex- 
The young man, 


treme point of tension. 








‘She stooped down and kissed .... him on the forehead.” 
After a diawing by A. S. Hartrick. 
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apprehensive of any and every evil, kept 
the watch. He heard the door shut, Both- 
well’s_step in the corridor ; he flew to the 
antechamber, hoping that she might send 
for him. But though he waited there an 
hour or more in miserable suspense, 
neither daring to show himself nor to 
leave the place, he heard nothing. 
Between two and three o’clock in the 
morning he fell asleep over the table, 
wrapped in his cloak. As once before, 
she came in, a candle in her hand, and 
awoke him by touching his head. 

He sprang up, broad awake in an 
instant ; he saw her. “Oh, your face!” 
he cried out. “ Haunted! haunted!” It 
was a face all grey, and as still as marble 
save for the looming eyes. 

“You sleep,” she said, “but I keep 
vigil. Bid me good-bye. I am going 
away.” 

He said, ‘‘ Where you go, I go. 
not leave you as now you are.” 

She was in a stare. “I am going to 
the King.” 

“To the King!” It 
“ You—alone ?” 

“Tam sent: I must go.” 

“T go with you.” 

She shook her head. “ You cannot. 
What I do I must do myself. Now bid 
me good speed upon my journey.” 

He folded his arms. “I think I will 
not. I think the best wish I could make 
for you would be that you should die.” 

This she did not deny; but said she: 
“Vain wishing! I know that I shall not 
die until my lord has made me his. After 
that it had better be soon.” 

He asked her, with trembling voice, 
what she wanted with the King; for he 
verily thought that she was going there for 
one dreadful purpose. She avoided the 
question. ‘The King had been asking for 
her, she said, and it was her duty to obey 
him. “ He is mending fast, they tell me ; 
and with his health his strength will 
return. I had rather”—she said it with 
a sick shudder—“I had rather see him 
before he is able to move.” 

*“Madam,” urged the young man, 
much agitated, “I entreat you for the 
love of Christ! You must not touch him, 
or allow . . . . He is one sore—hideous 
—poisoned through and through. On my 
knees I beg of you. Nay, sooner than 
go you shall kill me.” 

She looked beside and beyond him in 
her set, pinched way; he saw the doom 


I dare 


horrified him. 
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plain on her face. In an agony, not 
knowing what he did, he confronted her 


boldly. “Ishall prevent you. You shall 
not go.” ‘es 
She said, looking at him now with 


softened eyes: ‘‘Ohy if it were possible 
even now that I might*be.as once I was, 
even now I would say to thee, my friend, 
‘Take me, O true heart, for I would be 
true like thee! Ah, if it were possible ! 
Ah, if it were possible!” Her great eyes 
seemed homes of mournful light; so 
longingly did she look that for a moment 
he thought he had conquered her. She 
gave a shake of the head, and when she 
looked at him again the kindly hue had 
gone. “ But it is not possible—and I am 
a soiled woman, wounded in the side and 
defiled by my own blood; for my desire 
is not as thine.” 

“Qh,” cried he, “what are you saying ? 
Do you condemn yourself?” 

She shook her head. “I neither 
condemn nor condone : I speak the truth. 
I ache for my lover; I must work my 
fingers to the bone for him.” 

“Not while I have mine—to work for 
you—to sin for you.” 

“You cannot. Your fingers are too 
tender.” 

This angered him. ‘ How can you say 
that, Madam? How can you hurt me 
so? You know that I love you. Is it 
nothing to you? Less than nothing ?” 

She said, ‘‘It is much. Come, you 
and I will kiss together for the last time.” 
She smiled a welcome, held out her arms ; 
sobbing, he-put them down and took her 
in his own instead, and held her close. 
There for a while she was content to be. 
But when he began to take more than his 
due she gently disengaged herself, having 
won her object, which was to depart 
without him. ‘Adieu, dear faithful 
friend,” she said—“ pray for me”; and as 
he knelt before her, she stooped down 
and lifted up his head by the chin, and 
kissed him on the forehead, and was 
gone. After that, she was inaccessible to 
him, her door denied. 

In three days’ time—on the 23rd of 
January—she started for Glasgow with the 
Lords Livingstone, Herries and ‘Traquair. 
Bothwell went part of her way, to where 
the roads divide. Her last public act 
had been to allow of the marriage between 
Fleming and Maitland. ‘And _ now,” 
she said, “I shall have but one Mary 
left, who came hither with four. So 
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endeth our Maids’ Adventure.” But if I 
am right, it had ended long before. Now 
she was but a beast driven by the herds- 
man to market, there to be cheapened by 
the butcher. 

Of his own moving adventure of the 
night when, for one moment, she assuredly 
looked back over her shoulder, Des- 
issars writes what I consider his one 
fatuous page. ‘‘ There was,” he says, “a 
kind of very passion in that close embrace ; 
and I knew, dy the way she returned my 
hisses, that she was strongly inclined to 
me. Indeed, she said as much when she 
told me that it would have been possible, 
at an earlier day, for her to love me as she 
had once loved the King; with ardour, 
namely, like a fanciful child, in the secret 


mind, with the body but little concerned 
in the matter.* But it was too late. She 
owned herself tainted; he had taught 
her vice. She could be child no more, 
girl in love no more: alas, no, but 
a thirsty nymph stung by an evil spirit, 
ever restless, ever craving, never to be 
appeased. . . .” 

There is more in the same strain, which 
I say is fatuous. Whether she had a 
tenderness for him or not—and no doubt 
she had one—she was not revealing it 
then. Far from it, she wanted to escape, 
and this was her readiest way. She was 
at her old cajolery when she let him 
embrace and kiss her; and maybe she 
did kiss back. It is to be observed that 
she got her way immediately afterwards. 


* Ilis own pages stultify him here. According to him, she did not say it would have been 


possible, but Oh that it had been possible. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BY ALDIS DUNBAR. 


OES the sun know 


Of sunset fair—and dawn ? 
Of birds that love the springtime of the day? 


So far below— 


How should the sun know 
The purpling shadows, from a light withdrawn, 
That at its blithe returning flee away ? 


Sweetheart, you pass 


My quiet window-seat. 


Yours is the radiance of the glowing day. 


Across the grass 


Swiftly—too swift, you pass ; 
For, on your flitting, twilight follows fleet. 
Yet—if you knew—would your heart bid you stay ? 
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MASTER WORKERS. 
XIV—SIR WILLIAM VERNON-HARCOURT, MP. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


. it is necessary to roam the world, as though on probation, in quest of adventures, in 


order that by achieving some we may acquire name and fame such that when we shall go to the 
court of some great Monarch, the Knight may be already known by his deeds.” 


‘*This is the Knight of the Sun.” 


F only to see Sir William Vernon- 
] Harcourt in retirement, Browning 
should be living at this hour. Here 
is a man who turns his back upon the 
conflict while the head is yet erect and 
the broad shoulders yet unbowed: who 
moves away from the familiar and historic 
high-places of Parliament while there is 
no man to take his place, no pressure 
from the swelling ranks of youth bidding 
him begone from the conflict: who is 
giving up the life he desired above all 
others in his nonage and moulded to 
his will in manhood: and yet, this is a 
man who, as he turns his back upon it 
all, and goes quietly into the shadows 
of retirement, tells you that he has no 
regrets, that all has happened as he ex- 
pected, and that “ the best is yet to be.” 

It is not that this robust veteran has 
the mystic nature, and is conscious in 
his age of the inadequacy and littleness 
of politics. He loves politics still, like 
a mistress; he has small patience with 
those who would minimise the politician’s 
importance, and he does not’ pretend that 
the peace of meditation and the serenity 
of tranquil communion with the invisible 
are more likely to sustain his soul in 
retirement than in the days of his con- 
flict. No; he goes out of the battle, a 
warrior still; and if he drops no tear 
upon the sacred oak or does not linger 
like a sick poet in the lobbies of the 
House of Commons, still his heart is 
back there in the arena, even while he 
tells you in his large, comfortable voice 
that he has no regrets. 

As I sit and watch him in these early 
days of his retirement, I find myself 
wishing that an artist were here to paint 
him as I see him, and some Boswell were 
at his elbow taking ceaseless notes of his 
slow and comfortable talk. Then the 
world might be given a little volume 
which would put into its possession a 
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** Don Quixote,” Part I., Chapter xii. 


charming picture of this large and stately 
personality, and so preserve to ages of 
greater noise and _ greater hurry the 
memory of a really great and representa- 
tive Victorian. 

He sits very upright in his big chair, 
his long straight legs stretched at full 
length across the hearth ; one arm crooked 
up so that the hand may toy with the 
glasses against his cravat, the other arm 
lying slackly by his side; and as he lies 
there, filling and overflowing the big 
chair, the firelight plays comfortably on 
his genial face. The countenance is 
massive and heavy, of a deep colour, with 
strong lines, many puffs and bags, and 
great fulness of flesh. A fringe of grey 
hair runs down the cheeks and under the 
ample chin. The fine and oft-rumpled 
hair on his head is of that stubborn grey 
which refuses to grow white. Heavy eye- 
brows overhang large, smiling, generous- 
lidded eyes ; the strong but not assert- 
ive nose droops over a small upper-lip, 
and the nostrils are wide-spread. His 
under-lip—expressing bitterness only in 
caricatures—protrudes beyond its fellow, 
formed for laughter and fine talk rather 
than for petulance or weariness. The 
whole countenance is expressive of good- 
humour and rich content; it shines with 
the light of an equable temperament ; it 
breaks easily into smiles, and shadows 
drift across it only to become luminous 
with the warmth of his genial soul; it is 
the face of a man who has done what he 
wished with life, who has had his way 
with fortune, and who has carried health 
and strength with him all the long journey, 
so that pessimism and sadness of soul 
have never dulled the brightness of his 
zest for existence. A vigorous, slow-living, 
deep-breathing Englishman, one who 
hates sentimentalism, who quotes Virgil 
as he crosses a ploughed field, and tells 
good anecdotes across the nuts and wine. 
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What impresses most in this happy man 
is the natural charm and easy grace of his 
manner. However interesting his chat, 
however profound his observations, one 
is always most conscious of the pleasant- 
ness and delight of his manner. It is not 
only the large, hearty voice, which rolls 
out with a full sound, carrying with it that 
ingratiating note of intimacy and slippered 
ease which makes conversation with him 
a period of refreshment and repose ; and 
it is not only the light that shines in his 
eyes, and the smile that dwells at the 
corners of his mouth; it is something 
psychical, something in the nature of the 
man; and this personal force shines 
through all else, penetrating, interpene- 
trating and informing his presence, and 
so making his companionship a boon and 
a possession. It is impossible to convey 
the spirit of his manner, and yet it is this 
very spirit which most makes one feel that 
the democratic gladiator of popular im- 
pression is in truth the last of the leisured 
Tories. 

No young men of the present genera- 
tion have this same charm of manner. 
Even those who move in Courts suffer 
from the sick hurry of the age, and their 
charm and their urbanity are impressed 
upon one rapidly and by jerks, as though 
life is too quick for the making of ac- 
quaintanceships or the establishment of 
intimacies, as though souls that cross each 
other’s paths in these times must bow 
politely but quickly, and pass on, But in 
my old statesman with the stubborn grey 
hair, there is no hurry. He inhabits a 
more spacious world, and looks out on 
a wider eternity. I have seen him greet a 
complete stranger with so kindly and so 
leisured a dignity that the new-comer was 
at his ease in an instant, and conversation 
began in the centre and not on the fringe 
of interest. He is a man with the old 
stateliness of manner, the inheritor of a 
dignity which cannot be manufactured or 
assumed ; and in his society one gets away 
from the spirit of the age, and feels that 
life itself is dignified and stately and calm. 

I do not mean that he conveys the 
impression of Browning’s nobler poems, 
that life is splendid and magnificent. 
On the contrary, there is nothing at all 
of this fighting spirit in the personality of 
Sir William Vernon-Harcourt. You do 
not see the hustings when he talks at the 
fireside, and you do not hear the rattle 
of the ballot-box through his words. 
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One is almost tempted to forget his 
history, and to imagine him as a man 
who has always taken life easily, so full 
of serenity, leisure and good-humour is 
this impressive manner. But, in fact, 
he remains to the end of his days a keen 
fighter, a man who appreciates shrewd 
blows, and one who rejoices in great 
work. A chance word will revive the 
memory of some ancient conflict, and the 
eyes of the warrior light up with joy as 
he recalls the issue of the struggle. He 
does not suggest to me the prophet burn- 
ing with the wrongs and injustices of the 
people ; but this impression is due only 
to his natural aversion from violent con- 
versation. In his heart of hearts he 
remains, I believe, the true friend of the 
unfortunate classes of this country, and 
his soul is moved within him by the 
ignorance, destitution and spiritual stupe- 
faction in which so many of the people 
in Great Britain spend their lives. But 
the picture that fills my modest canvas 
is that of the warrior fresh from the battle, 
who flings himself into an easy chair by 
the fireside, delivers his soul up to the 
delights of home, with neither an angry 
word for his enemies nor a passing refer- 
ence to his own achievements. 

In this manner he impresses himself 
upon me as I sit at his fireside and listen 
to his engaging talk. If he had not 
detested ‘‘interviews” all his life, and 
in the fighting Eighties had yielded 
himself into the hands of some cross- 
questioning interviewer, the impression 
might have been different. But for me, 
honoured with his friendship and 
admitted to his fireside talk, and with no 
interviewing questions on my lips, this 
rare and charming personality has never 
been anything but a benign and gentle 
soul, living his life gladly and cheerfully, 
without bitterness or animosity of any 
kind, and doing his work in the world as 
though he loved it. 

The innate Conservatism of this Liberal 
statesman reveals itself in his wholesome 
detestation of the Closure. To him 
the House of Commons represents the 
only platform for discussion—full and 
honest discussion—of affairs of state, and 
he looks with dislike on the spirit of 
slovenliness and haste which would rush 
measures through at the will of a Minister 
or in the hour of need of a sick Govern- 
ment. Here again one finds the old 
spirit of order and thoroughness, the 
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aristocratic aversion from bustle and 
breathless speed. If he had to pull down 
a Church, or a Brewery, I am sure he 
would perform the task in such a fashion 
as not a single head should be grazed by 
the tumbling stones. 

He reposes full faith in the benefi- 
cence of self-help, self-reverence, and self- 
endeavour. His own vigorous life has 
taught him this. People are apt to forget 
that this strong figure in public life came 
to the front and rose to the hill-top by its 
own labour and by its own will. In spite 
of his lineage, he owes nothing to birth or 
to patronage. He was bred in a country 
rectory, he never went to a public school, 
and he had no fortune to carry him into 
Parliament. But Parliament was the goal 
of his desires—he once told me that 
among his earliest recollections was this 
determination to enter the House of 
Commons—and as soon as ever he felt 
his feet he made his dispositions to attain 
the seemingly impossible. 

He worked like a Trojan at Cambridge, 
won honours, made his mark at the 
Union, and then went to the Bar. He 
did not go to the Bar with any intention 
of winning and keeping its big prizes ; 
his whole heart was given to politics, and 
his sole object in going to the Bar was 
the businesslike and praiseworthy inten- 
tion, dear to Doctor Johnson, of earning 
money. As soon as he had made .enough 
money to support himself as a Member 
of Parliament, he turned his back upon 
one of the most brilliant and triumphant 
careers at the Bar, and entered the field 
of his desire. 

On one occasion I remember telling 
him how Lord Ronald Gower had de- 
scribed to me Lord Beaconsfield’s sum- 
ming up of Mr. Disraeli’s romantic career. 
‘Ts all the triumph and splendour a full 
satisfaction for the toil?” asked Lord 
Ronald. And with slow-nodding head, 
the hands held over the fire, Dizzy made 
answer in a far-away voice, ‘“ Dreams— 
Dreams —Dreams.” 

The Squire has no such regrets. Look- 
ing back to those early days, when he 
left the country rectory and went to 
Cambridge, and following in memory the 
difficult progress from the University to 
the Bar and from the Bar to Parliament, 
he has nothing to regard as vain or value- 
less, 

“No,” he told me, “I have nothing 
to regret. Everything has happened as 
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I expected—only later. A little 
than I expected.” 

A man of less robust character might, 
I think, lament in the evening of his days 
that lack of fortune which postponed his 
triumphs a little later than he had ex- 
pected. But Sir William smiles as he 
says ‘‘a little later” ; he is quite content 
with things as they are. It is, I think, 
a fine picture, this resolute and vigorous 
man approaching the eighties with a 
glad heart, and with no other complaint 
against fortune than this more or less 
unimportant tardiness in the bestowal of 
her rewards. 

It was this generous and large-hearted 
nature which commended Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt to Lord Beaconsfield, 
and made of these two protagonists of 
debate warm and even affectionate friends. 
It is interesting to hear Sir William talk 
about Lord Beaconsfield, and I would 
that I might persuade him to spend some 
period of his ease in writing a little mono- 
graph of that remarkable man. For Lord 
Beaconsfield, as Sir William has told me, 
was a man who talked best when he was 
alone with a single friend. If five or six 
people were present he would sit more or 
less silent, with folded hands, half-closed 
eyes, and locked lips. But in the society 
of one friend his heart opened, his soul 
expanded, and the most secret and sphinx- 
like of men became suddenly raconteur, 
gossip, confidant, and historian. 

But it is not only with Lord 
Beaconsfield that Sir William Vernon- 
Harcourt has been able to live on terms 
of the most perfect amity. He is the 
very warm and admiring friend of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, however sharply he may 
have quarrelled with him across the floor 
of the House of Commons. It is, 
perhaps, not quite common knowledge 
that the surprising smoothness with which 
the House worked under the leadership of 
Sir William was due to the perfect and 
friendly understanding which existed be- 
tween himself and Mr. Balfour. He con- 
sulted Mr. Balfour on every really essential 
point. This friendship has endured and 
ripened with time ; Sir William has many 
fine and chivalrous things to say of ‘* Arthur 
Balfour,” and in his turn Mr. Balfour 
has the highest regard for the character 
and the great abilities of his old enemy. 

Sir William is not frightened by the 
bogey of a deteriorating legislature. He 
is not of that order of mind which 
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exclaims, “There were giants in those 
days.” ‘The House of Commons, for this 
contented optimist, is still the safe and 
honourable debating ground of national 
interests, its only danger an unscrupulous 
use of the Closure. He sees in Parlia- 
ment the great virtue that ¢here brains 
count, and money is of no value. “It 
is not so in Society,” he said to me, 
a little sadly; “but in the House of 
Commons the Labour Member with some- 
thing to say means infinitely more than 
the millionaire.” Parliament is inexpressi- 
bly dear to this man, and as he leaves 
it he might be tempted to exclaim that 
its glory had vanished and its beauty had 
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departed from it. But so sunny is his 
nature—even his quotations are always 
happy !—so full-hearted his trust that “ the 
best is yet to be,” and so sure is his faith 
in the level-headed common-sense of his 
countrymen, that he can compare the 
House of Commons of to-day with the 
great Parliament of Dizzy and Gladstone, 
and declare that All’s Well. 

Sir William retires from the conflict 
with the high regard and the affection of 
both parties. He is vigorous and strong, 
and his advice and counsel will still be 
at the disposal of the Liberal Party. He 
ceases to be a debater, but he continues 
to be a Liberal. 





FLOWER AND STAR. 


BY A. 


BOYD SCOTT. 


NCE on a time I found Thy form indeed 


Among full-bosom’d flowers in drowsy mead. 


Once on a time I sought Thee sacredly, 


And found Thee virgin-sweet where white stars be. 


But yester-night I saw a white star rest 


Among the roses on a mountain’s crest! 

















THE ROUND TABLE. 
WHISTLER’S WRITING. 


BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


O book-lover, I. Give me an 

N uninterrupted view of my fellow- 
creatures. ‘The most tedious 

‘of them pleases me better than the best 
book. You see, I admit that some of 
them are tedious. I do not deem 
alien from myself nothing that is human: 
I discriminate my fellow-creatures accord- 
ing to their contents. And in that respect 
I am not more different in my way from 
the true humanist than from the true 
bibliophile in his. ‘To him the content of 
a book matters not at all. He loves 
books because they are books, and dis- 
criminates them only by the irrelevant 
standard of their rarity. A rare book is 
not less dear to him because it is un- 
readable, even as to the snob a dull duke 
is as good as a bright one. Indeed, why 
should he bother about readableness ? 
He does not want to read. ‘ Uncut 
edges” for him, when he can get them ; 
and, even when he can’t, the notion of 
reading a rare edition would seem to him 
quite uncouth and preposterous. The 
aforesaid snob would as soon question 
His Grace about the state of His Grace’s 
soul. I, on the other hand, whenever 
human company is denied me, have often 
a desire to read. Reading, I prefer cut 
edges, because a paperknife is one of the 
things that have the gift of invisibility 
whenever they are wanted ; and because 
one’s thumb, in prising open the pages, 
so often affects the text. Many volumes 
have I thus mutilated, and I hope that in 
the sale-rooms of a sentimental posterity 
they may fetch higher prices than their 
duly uncut duplicates. So long as my 
thumb tatters merely the margin, I am 
quite equanimous. If I were reading 
a First Folio Shakespeare by my _fire- 
side, and if the matchbox were ever 
so little beyond my reach, I vow I 
would light my cigarette with a spill 
made from the margin of whatever 
page I were reading. I am neat, scrupu- 
lously neat, in regard to the things I care 
about ; but a book, as a book, is not one 
of these things. Of course, a book may 
happen to be in itself a beautiful object. 
Such a book I treat tenderly, as I would 
a flower. And such a book is, in its 


brown-papered boards, whereon gleam 
little gilt italics and a little gilt butterfly, 
Whistler's ‘Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies.” It happens to be also a book 
which I have read again and again—a 
book that has often travelled with me. 
Yet its cover is as fresh as when first, 
some twelve years since, it came into my 
possession. On dirait a flower freshly 
plucked—a _ brown-and-yellow flower, with 
a little gilt butterfly fluttering over it. And 
its inner petals, its delicately proportioned 
pages, are as white and undishevelled as 
though they never had been opened. 
The book lies open before me, as I write. 
I must be careful of my pen’s transit from 
inkpot to MS. 

Yet, I know, many worthy folk would 
like the book blotted out of existence. 
These are they who understand and love 
the art of painting, but neither love nor 
understand writing as an art. For them 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies” is 
but something unworthy of a great man. 
Certainly, it is a thing incongruous with 
a great hero. And for most people it is 
painful not to regard a great man as also 
a great hero: hence all the efforts to 
explain away the moral characteristics 
deducible from “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies.” These efforts may be 
said to have culminated in that of a recent 
American biographer. Whistler, it seems, 
was for a short time at the military 
training college of West Point. Soldiers, 
it seems, are arbitrary, intolerant persons, 
Therefore, in his after-life, Whistler some- 
times seemed to be an arbitrary, intolerant 
person, though inwardly (Q. E. D.) he 
was saturated through and through with 
the quintessence of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Well! hero-worship is a very 
good thing. It is a wholesome exercise 
which we ought all to take, now and 
again. Only, let us not strain ourselves 
by overdoing it. Let us not indulge in 
it too constantly. Let hero-worship be 
reserved for heroes. And there was 
nothing heroic about Whistler, except his 
unfaltering devotion to his own ideals in 
art. No saint was he, and none would 
have been more annoyed than he by 
canonisation: would he were here to play, 
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as he would have played incomparably, 
the devil’s advocate! So far as he 
possessed the Christian virtues, his faith 
was in himself, his hope was for the 
immortality of his own works, and his 
charity was for the defects in those works. 
He is known to have been an affectionate 
son, an affectionate husband ; but, for the 
rest, all the tenderness in him seems to 
have been absorbed into his love for 
such things in nature as were expressible 
through terms of his own art. Asa man 
in relation to his fellow-men, he cannot, 
from any purely Christian standpoint, be 
applauded. He was inordinately vain and 
cantankerous. Enemies, as he has wittily 
implied, were a necessity to his nature; 
and he seems to have valued friendship 
(a thing never really valuable, in itself, to 
a really vain man) as just the needful 
foundation for future enmity. Quarrelling 
and picking quarrels, he went his way 
through life, blithely. Most of these 
quarrels were quite trivial and tedious, In 
the ordinary way, they would have been 
forgotten long ago, as the trivial and 
tedious details in the lives of other great 
men are forgotten. But Whistler was great 
not merely in painting, nor merely as a 
wit and dandy in social life. He had, also, 
an extraordinary talent for writing. He 
was a born writer. He wrote, in his way, 
perfectly ; and his way was his own, and 
the secret of it has died with him. Thus, 
conducting them through the Post Office, 
he has conducted his squabbles to im- 
mortality. 

Immortality is a big word. I do not 
mean by it that so long as this globe 
endures, the majority of the crawlers round 
it will spend the greater part of their time 
in reading “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies.” Even the pre-eminently im- 
mortal works of Shakespeare are read very 
little. The average of time devoted to 
them by Englishmen cannot (even though 
one assess Mr. Churton Collins at eight 
hours per diem, and Mr. Sidney Lee at 
twenty-four) tot up to more than a small 
fraction ofa second in a lifetime (reckoned 
by the Psalmist’s limit), When I dub 
Whistler an immortal writer, I do but 
mean that so long as there are a few 
people interested in the subtler ramifica- 
tions of English prose as an art-form, so 
long will there be a few constantly-recur- 
ring readers of ‘The Gentle Art.” There 
are in England, at this moment, a few 
people to whom prose appeals as an art ; 
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but none of them, I think, has yet done 
justice to Whistler’s prose. None has 
taken it with the seriousness it deserves, 
I am not surprised. When a man can 
express himself through two media, people 
tend to take him lightly in his use of the 
medium to which he devotes the lesser 
time and energy, even though he use that 
medium not less admirably than the other, 
and even though they themselves care 
about it more than they care about the 
other. Perhaps this very preference in 
them creates a prejudice against the man 
who does not share it, and so makes 
them sceptical of his power. Anyhow, 
if Disraeli had been unable to express 
himself through the medium of political 
life, Disraeli’s novels would long ago have 
had the due which the expert is just 
beginning to give them. Had Rossetti 
not been primarily a poet, the expert in 
painting would have acquired long ago 
his present penetration into the peculiar 
value of Rossetti’s painting. Likewise, if 
Whistler had never painted a picture, and, 
even so, had written no more than he 
actually did write, this essay in apprecia- 
tion would have been forestalled again and 
again. As it is, I am a sort of herald. 
And, however loudly I shall blow my 
trumpet, not many people will believe my 
message. For many years to come, it 
will be the fashion among literary critics 
to pooh-pooh Whistler, the writer, as an 
amateur. For Whistler was primarily 
a painter—not less than was Rossetti 
primarily a poet, and Disraeli a statesman. 
And he will not live down quicklier than 
they the taunt of amateurishness in his 
secondary art. Nevertheless, I will, for 
my own pleasure, blow the trumpet. 

I grant you, Whistler was an amateur. 
But you do not dispose of a man by 
proving him to be an amateur. On the 
contrary, an amateur with real innate 
talent may do, must do, more exquisite 
work than he could do if he were a 
professional. His very ignorance and 
tentativeness may be, must be, a means 
of especial grace. Not knowing “ how 
to do things,” having no ready-made 
and ready-working apparatus, and being 
in constant fear of failure, he has to 
grope always in the recesses of his own 
soul for the best way to express his soul’s 
meaning. He has to shift for himself, 
and to do his very best. Consequently, 


his work has a more personal and fresher 
quality, and a more exquisite “ finish,” 
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than that of a professional, howsoever 
finely endowed. All of the much that we 
admire in Walter Pater’s prose comes 
of the lucky chance that he was an 
amateur, and never knew his business. 
Had Fate thrown him out of Oxford upon 
the world, the world. would have been 
the richer for the prose of another John 
Addington Symonds, and would have 
forfeited Walter Pater’s prose. In other 
words, we should have lost a half-crown 
and found a shilling. Had Fate with- 
drawn from Whistler his vision for form 
and colour, leaving him only his taste 
for words and phrases and cadences, 
Whistler would have settled solidly down 
to the art of writing, and would have 
mastered it, and, mastering it, have lost 
that especial quality which the Muse 
grants only to them who approach her 
timidly, bashfully, as suitors. Perhaps 
I am wrong. Perhaps Whistler would 
never, in any case, have acquired the 
professional touch in writing. For we 
know that he never acquired it in the art 
to which he dedicated all but the surplus 
of his energy. Compare him with the 
other painters of his day. He was a 
child in comparison with them: they, with 
their sure science, solving so roughly and 
readily problems of modelling and drawing 
and what not that he never dared to 
meddle with. It has often been said 
that his art was an art of evasion. But 
the reason of the evasion was reverence, 
He kept himself reverently at a distance. 
He knew how much he could not do, 
nor was he ever confident even of the 
things that he could do; and these 
things, therefore, he did superlatively 
well, having to grope for the means in 
the recesses of his soul. The particular 
quality of exquisiteness and freshness that 
gives to all his work, whether on canvas 
or on stone or on copper, a distinction 
from and above any contemporary work, 
and makes it dearer to our eyes and 
hearts, is a quality that came to him 
because he was an amateur, and that 
abided with him because he never ceased 
to be an amateur. He was a master 
through his lack of mastery. In the art 
of writing, too, he was a master through 
his lack of mastery. There is an almost 
exact parallel between the two sides of 
his genius. Nothing could be more 
absurd than the general view of him as 
a masterly professional on the one side 
and a trifling amateur on the other. He 
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was, certainly, a painter who wrote ; but, 
by the slightest movement of Fate’s little 
finger, he might have been a writer who 
painted, and this essay have been written 
not by me from my standpoint, but by 
some painter, eager to suggest that 
Whistler’s painting was a quite serious 
thing. 

Yes, that painting and that writing are 
marvellously akin; and such differences 
as you will see in them are superficial 
merely. I spoke of Whistler’s vanity in 
life, and I spoke of his timidity and 
reverence in art. That contradiction is 
itself merely superficial. Bob Acres was 
timid, but he was also vain. His swagger 
was not an empty assumption to cloak 
his fears: he really did regard himself as 
a masterful and dare-devil fellow, except 
when he was actually fighting. Similarly, 
except when he was at his work, Whistler, 
doubtless, really did think of himself as 
a brilliantly effortless butterfly. ‘The pose 
was, doubtless, a quite sincere one, a 
necessary reaction of feeling. Well, in 
his writing he displays to us his vanity ; 
whilst in his painting we discern only his 
reverence. In his writing, too, he dis- 
plays his harshness—swoops hither and 
thither, a butterfly equipped with sharp 
little beak and talons; whereas in his 
painting we are conscious only of his 
caressing sense of beauty. But look 
from the writer, as shown by himself, to 
the means by which himself is shown. 
You will find that for words as for colour- 
tones he has the same reverent care, and 
for phrases as for forms the same caress- 
ing sense of beauty. Fastidiousness— 
‘‘ daintiness,” as he would have said— 
dandyishness, as we might well say: by 
just that which marks him as a painter is 
he marked as a writer too. His meaning 
was ever ferocious ; but his method, how 
delicate and tender! ‘The portrait of his 
mother, whom he loved, was not wrought 
with a more loving hand than were his 
portraits of Mr. Harry Quilter for the 
World. 

His style never falters. The silhouette 
of no sentence is ever blurred. Every 
sentence is ringing with a clear vocal 
cadence. ‘There, after all, in that vocal 
quality, is the chief test of good writing. 
Writing, as a means of expression, has to 
compete with talking. ‘The talker need 
not rely wholly on what he says. He 
has the help of his mobile face and 
hands, and of his voice, with its various 
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inflexions and its variable pace, whereby 
he may insinuate fine shades of meaning, 
qualifying or strengthening at will, and 
clothing naked words with colour, and 
making dead words live. But the writer ? 
He can express a certain amount through 
his handwriting, if he write in a properly 
elastic way. But his writing is not 
printed in facsimile. It is printed in cold, 
mechanical, monotonous type. For his 
every effect he must rely wholly on the 
words that he chooses, and on the order 
in which he ranges them, and on_ his 
choice among the few hard-and-fast 
symbols of punctuation. He must so use 
these slender means that they shall express 
all that he himself can express through 
his voice and face and hands, or all that 
he would thus express if he were a good 
talker. Usually the good talker is a dead 
failure when he tries to express himself 
in writing. For that matter, so is the 
bad talker. But the bad talker has the 
better chance of success, inasmuch as 
the inexpressiveness of his voice and face 
and hands will have sharpened his scent 
for words and phrases that shall in them- 
selves convey such meanings as he has 
to express. Whistler was that rare phe- 
nomenon, the good talker who could write 
as well as he talked. Read any page of 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” and 
you will hear a voice in it, and see a face 
in it, and see gestures in it. And none 
of these is quite like any other known 
to you. It matters not that you never 
knew Whistler, never even set eyes on 
him. You see him and know him here. 
The voice drawls slowly, quickening to 
a kind of snap at the end of every sen- 
tence, and sometimes rising to a sudden 
screech of laughter ; and, all the while, 
the fine fierce eyes of the talker are 
flashing out at you, and his long nervous 
fingers are tracing quick arabesques in 


the air. No! you need never have seen 
Whistler to know what he was like. He 
projected through printed words the 


clean-cut image and clear-ringing echo of 
himself. He was a born writer, achieving 
perfection through pains which must 
have been infinite for that we see, at 
first sight, no trace of them at all. 

Like himself, necessarily, his style was 
cosmopolitan and eccentric. It com- 
prised Americanisms and Cockneyisms 
and Parisian argof, with constant remi- 
niscences of the authorised version of 
the Old Testament, and with chips off 
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Molitre, and with shreds and tags of 
what-not snatched from a hundred-and- 
one queer corners. It was, in fact, an 
Autolycine style. It was a style of the 
maddest motley, but of motley so deftly 
cut and fitted to the figure, and worn 
with such an air, as to become a gracious 
harmony for all beholders. After all, 
what matters is not so much the vocabu- 
lary as the manner in which the vocabulary 
is used. Whistler never failed to find 
right words and the right cadence for 
a dignified meaning, when dignity was 
his aim. ‘“ And when the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry, as with 
a veil, and the poor buildings lose 
themselves in the dim sky, and the 
tall chimneys become campanili, and the 
warehouses are palaces in the night, and 
the whole city hangs in the heavens, and 
fairyland is before us... .” That is as 
perfect, in its dim and delicate beauty, 
as any of his painted “nocturnes.” But 
his aim was more often to pour ridicule 
and contempt. And herein the weirdness 
of his natural vocabulary and the patchi- 
ness of his reading were of very real 
value to him, ‘Take the opening words 
of his letter to Tom Taylor: ‘‘ Dead for 
a ducat, dead! my dear Tom: and the 


rattle has reached me by post. ‘Sans 
rancune, say you? Bah! you scream 
unkind threats and die badly. .. .” And 


another letter to the same unfortunate 
gentleman: “Why, my dear old Tom, I 
never was serious with you, even when 
you were among us. Indeed, I killed 
you quite, as who should say, without 
seriousness, ‘A rat! A rat!’ you know, 
rather cursorily. .. .” There the very lack 
of coherence in the style, as of a man 
gasping and choking with laughter, drives 
the insults home with a horrible pre- 
cision. Notice the technical skill in the 
placing of “ you know, rather cursorily ” 
at the end of the sentence. Whistler was 
full of such tricks—tricks that could 
never have been played by him, could 
never have occurred to him, had he 
acquired the professional touch. And 
not a letter in the book but has some 
such little sharp felicity of cadence or 
construction. 

The letters, of course, are the best 
thing in the book, and the best of the 
letters are the briefest. An exquisite 


talent like Whistler’s, whether in painting 
or in writing, is always at its best on a 
On a large scale, it strays 


small scale. 
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and is distressed. Thus the “len 
o’Clock,” from which I took that 
passage about the evening mist and the 
riverside, does not leave me with a sense 
of artistic satisfaction. It lacks structure. 
It is not a roundly conceived whole : 
it is but a row of fragments. Were it 
otherwise, Whistler could never have 
written so perfectly the little letters. 
For no man who can finely grasp a big 
theme can play exquisitely round a little 
one. 

Nor can any man who excels in scoff- 
ing at his fellows excel also in taking 
abstract subjects seriously. Certainly, 
the little letters are Whistler’s passport 
among the elect of literature. Luckily, 
I can judge them without prejudice. 
Whether in this or that case Whistler 
was in the right or in the wrong is not 
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a question which troubles me at all. I 
read the letters simply from the literary 
standpoint. As controversial essays, cer- 
tainly, they were often in very bad taste. 
An urchin scribbling insults to some one 
on a street wall would not go further than 
Whistler often went. Whistler's mode 
of controversy reminds me, in another 
sense, of the writing on the wall. They 
who were so foolish as to oppose him 
really did have their souls required of 
them. After an encounter with him 
they never again were quite the same 
men in the eyes of their fellows. 
Whistler’s insults always stuck—stuck 
and spread round the insulted, who found 
themselves at length encased in them, 
like flies in amber. You may shed a tear 
over the flies, if you will. For myself, 
I am content to laud the amber. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


BY MRS. ERIC PRITCHARD. 


era the intellectual and physical 
development of women, at least 

as far as this country was concerned, had 
practically remained stationary for more 
i generations than one cares 

Looking to contemplate. Among the 
“ upper classes women’s intel- 
lectual ambitions had been 
confined for centuries to the attainment of 
a few elegant though useless accomplish- 
ments, and their physical energies had 
found few outlets other than those 
afforded by decorous equestrian and 
walking exercises. Under the stimulus 
of the general national prosperity and of 
the improved facilities for travelling which 
marked the middle decades of the last 
century, our womankind came in contact 
with new and foreign influences, which 
directly and indirectly paved the way for 
that intellectual and physical renaissance 
which to-day benefits the lot of every girl 
and woman in the United Kingdom. 

To a certain extent the intellectual and 
physical regeneration of women advanced 
hand in hand, but, as was only to be 
expected in the probationary period of 
a new and untried experiment, the two 
branches of education were too unequally 
adjusted to give good and harmonious 
results. The culture of the mental facul- 
ties was taken up with such unexampled 
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zeal and enthusiasm that it completely 
outran its physical competitor in the 
race, and the demands on the brain 
starved and impoverished what are gener- 
ally considered the less noble tissues of 
the body, giving rise to those unlovely 
examples of intellectual freakism with 
which we are so familiar in their associa- 
tion with arrested bodily growth and 
blighted physical development. This 
over-development of brain at the expense 
of body which characterised the early days 
of women’s emancipation has_ brought 
about a natural reaction and a swing of 
the pendulum in the other direction. 
Just as the cry half a century ago was 
“education, education,” so to-day the cry 
is “physical culture and muscular de- 
velopment for women”; but, as was only 
to be expected, the pendulum has again 
swung too far in this new direction, and 
to an extent which is obviously very wide 
of the position which it is destined ulti- 
mately to assume. 
As I mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, the physical development of 
women had until quite recently 
The Great -emained stationary for genera- 
Revolt. |. ' riegalise 
tions ; indeed, it might have 
been truer if I had said that there had 
been an actual retrogression, owing to the 
more luxurious habits of life and the ener- 
vating influences of an ever progressive 
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civilisation. The revolt, however, came 
quite suddenly, and I believe as the 
natural and inevitable sequence of these 
new conditions of existence. As far 
as woman was concerned a healthy life 
was quite compatible with an artificially 
undeveloped muscular system as_ long 
as she lived a simple and chiefly outdoor 
existence, such as was usual in this country, 
before we began to crowd into the towns 
and to suffer from the asphyxiating in- 
fluences of impure air, restricted space 
and all the social excitement which are 
ever found when large numbers of people 
are aggregated together in areas of dense 
population. Under these new and trying 
conditions it was but natural that women 
should suffer in their health, and that 
they should fall victims to anzmia, 
nervous disorders, and every other variety 
of ailment to which flesh is heir. All of 
these misfortunes were aggravated not 
only by long hours of study, which the 
wider education for women necessitated, 
but by the pursuit of various callings 
which were opened up to them by reason 
of their intellectual expansion. ‘These 
evils naturally led to an inquiry as to 
the cause of the health of girls and 
women being so very different from that 
of boys and men. Hygiene at once came 
to the rescue, and solved the problem 
entirely to its satisfaction. The reason 
was simply want of exercise. - If girls 
would only play cricket, football, patronise 
the gymnasium, row, ride and bicycle just 
as boys did, their health would be no less 
satisfactory: and so commenced the era 
of female athleticism and of unsystematic 
physical development. That this hap- 
hazard system has not produced all the 
advantages which were expected of it, it is 
perhaps hardly necessary to insist, but that 
it has done much good, it is impossible to 
deny. The fact is, that great muscular 
development is not the same thing as 
sound physical health, either in the case 
of men or in the case of women; and 
more especially so in the latter instance, 
for women have important functions to 
perform for which great strength of limb 
and powers of endurance are not in the 
least necessary, or even desirable: it is 
important for them, however, that their 
internal organisation should be as perfect 
as possible in every detail, and capable of 
working in complete harmony with the 
rest of the body. No one part of the body 
should be developed unduly at the expense 
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of another. But this most desirable end 
is exactly what promiscuous athleticism 
has not achieved for women. They have 
aped the exercises which are properly 
fitted for men and boys, with the result 
that to-day a considerable number of 
young women among the upper classes 
are tending, as far as external physical 
development is concerned, to a type which 
is more like that of a man than a woman, 
and especially is this noticeable in the 
development of the body from the waist 
downwards. Without, however, entering 
upon the important medical bearings 
which this unnatural distortion of the 
female form has upon the general health 
of women, it will be sufficient to indicate 
that the physical exercises which conduce 
to the development of the “form divine” 
are by no means the same in the case of 
the two sexes, 
Uncontrolled athleticism, although it 
may have compensatory advantages, has 
not led to the development of 
The Era women in those directions in 
of Science. |... . - A 
which it is most desirable for 
the sake of posterity that it should take 
place. A woman may be tall, she may 
possess straight limbs like a man, she 
may have broad shoulders, she may be 
capable of great feats of endurance and 
agility, but for all that, in certain physio- 
logical respects she may be immaturely 
developed as a woman and most unfitted 
for the important-duties of maternity. 
Physical culture, and especially physical 
culture for women, is now advancing 
beyond the stage of mere athleticism and 
the exhibition of crude muscularity. It is, 
in fact, fast becoming a scientific and exact 
system of education, with certain definite 
and well-defined objects in view, and it 
is very largely due to the energy displayed 
by the ‘‘ Royal Gymnastic Central Insti- 
tute” in Sweden that the systematisation 
of the methods of physical culture is due. 
What is now known as the Swedish 
system was invented and practised by 
Henrik Ling at the commencement of 
the last century. Although he chiefly 
employed his methods for medical pur- 
poses, such as for the correction of defor- 
mities and the treatment of constitutional 
disorders, his system was properly divided 
into four distinct branches—(1) peda- 
gogical, which was concerned with the 
physical development of children, (2) 
medical, which was adapted to the treat- 
ment of disease, (3) military, which was 
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employed for the training of soldiers, and 
(4) westhetic, which aimed at securing 
symmetry and grace of form combined 
with elegance and dignity of deportment. 
These various aspects of physical culture 
have appealed in divers degrees to the 
different nationalities, and the original 
methods as introduced by Ling have 
been modified, improved and extended 
in accordance with the necessities and 
characteristics of the different countries 
in which they have been employed. For 
instance, in Germany, where militarism is 
one of the chief motive forces in the 
national life, the physical training of the 
army carried out on modified Swedish 
lines has been enthusiastically taken up, 
and has exerted the most beneficial in- 
fluence upon the physique of the popula- 
tion generally, but in this latter country 
the physical training of women has hardly 
been attempted on any systematic lines, 
In America, where child culture is more 
seriously studied than elsewhere, the 
pedagogical branch of physical culture 
has been most energetically pursued, and 
has been applied, with apparently pro- 
mising results, as an essential feature in 
the general educational methods of both 

primary and secondary schools. 
In England we have to a certain extent 
shown impartiality in our adoption of the 
various branches of physical 


ne culture. In our primary 
Teachers. Schools various forms of 


musical drill have been in- 
stituted, with a marked improvement in 
the physical condition of the children ; 
and in many of our dancing academies 
for children of the upper classes the same 
methods have been applied with equally 
advantageous results. In Chelsea “* The 
Gymnastic Teachers’ Training College for 
Women,” under the able directorship of 
Fraulein Wilke, is doing very excellent work 
in systematically training a large number of 
teachers on the German system. ‘These 
teachers, when their education is complete, 
take up posts as instructresses in many 
of our large centres of population, and dis- 
seminate a knowledge of a very first class 
system of physical training. ‘The subjects 
taught during the first year comprise 
anatomy, hygiene, physiology, massage, 
medical gymnastics, ambulance work, 
German gymnastics, Swedish gymnastics, 
theory of teaching, Indian clubs, hockey, 
dancing, singing, voice production, and 
practical exercises in teaching. ‘The 
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second year is devoted to a more advanced 
instruction in the same subjects, with the 
addition of fencing. It will at once be 
conceded that this list of subjects should 
put these instructresses in an excellent 
position -for teaching the theory and 
practice of physical culture on the most 
approved and scientific lines. In London 
there are several private academies where 
classes are held for instruction, not only 
in the Swedish system but in a variety 
of other systems which are equally good. 
Among the most important of these must 
be included the Sandow Schools and Mrs. 
Con’s private academy at Kensington. 

As will have been gathered from what 
has been said above, physical culture aims 
at securing a great many 
objects other than mere deve- 
lopment of muscles. Indeed, 
although in its first enthusi- 
asm the Swedish system has 
been greatly overdone in this 
direction, it is recognised by the most 
scientific exponents of physical culture 
that the training of the muscles is 
only a necessary means to a general 
end—namely, to enable the individual, 
whether man or woman, to carry on the 
ordinary functions of life with the greatest 
individual comfort under the best possible 
conditions of physical health, and last, 
but not least, with the most pleasing and 
graceful effects : indeed, it is the esthetic 
side of physical culture which naturally 
appeals most strongly to the women of 
this country, and it cannot be denied that 
it is the esthetic side which is most 
urgently required. Most of our girls are 
gifted by nature with excellent figures ; 
but how few of them know how to sit 
with elegance, or to walk with dignity, or 
to carry the head as the head should be 
carried! When, however, we contemplate 
the unlovely appearance of certain of the 
most ardent devotees of physical culture, 
who apparently think that its aims and 
objects are incompatible with the wearing 
of corsets, and that to carry out the spirit 
of the cult it is essential to appear in so- 
called hygienic garments and to provide 
themselves with square-toed and _ heel-less 
boots, we are left in wonderment that 
the whole system of physica] culture has 
not become an object of contempt to 
the majority of reasonable people who 
have an eye of appreciation for form and 
decorum. It is indeed a marvel that the 
whole system has not fallen into disrepute, 
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for within the last few years it has become 
a fashionable craze—a means of winning 
popularity which is usually fatal to any 
genuine and lasting reform. 

Since physical culture has_ entered 
upon this phase of popularity, the door 

has been opened for a multi- 
Abuses andiyde of abuses, and charla- 
Charlatan-, . : . 
ism. anism has so obscured its 
legitimate aims that, rather 
than fall into the clutches of unscrupu- 
lous quacks, many persons who would 
otherwise have associated themselves with 
the movement have left the whole 
system of pyhsical culture severely 
alone. Promises have been made by 
unscrupulous persons which could not 
possibly be fulfilled—the fat were to be 
made thin, the thin fat, the crooked 
straight, and the plain beautiful. Fat 
and elderly women, stay-less and in 
knickers, have been made to grovel on the 
floor and kick their heels in the air for 
the purpose of obtaining grace of move- 
ments and increased strength of limb. 
Others, to reduce their figure and to 
strengthen the abdominal muscles, have 
been made to stand on the floor in rows 
and execute, with perfectly blameless 
intention, movements which resemble a 
“danse de ventre” more than anything 
else. All these undignified proceedings, 
as I have already said, have tended to 
bring the whole system into disrepute, 
and had it possessed less genuine merits, 
the fabric of physical education for girls 
and women would surely have toppled to 
the ground. 

Although physical culture cannot accom- 
plish all the miracles that are claimed 
for it by certain charlatans, there can 
be no doubt that, even in the case of 
fully grown and middle-aged women, a 
great many of the Swedish exercises are 
extremely useful, not only for improving 
the figure and the general health, but also 
for correcting habits of stooping and 
ungainly mannerisms of deportment. But 
the real future of physical culture lies not 
in these remedial directions, but in its 
potentialities when applied in the case of 
growing children for preventing ill health 
and deformities which are due to the 
disuse or atrophy of muscles, and to the 
disregard of the ordinary laws of hygiene. 
That is to say, it is in infancy, childhood 
and adolescence that the methods of 
physical culture can be most usefully 
applied. 
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The whole system of physical culture 
for young people embraces such a variety 
The Use of »! questions that it is impos- 

Corsets, ‘ible even to allude to them 

briefly in this article. I only 

propose to refer to some of the more 
important elements in this form of 
education. In its relationship with 
physical culture, the subject of dress alone 
would easily occupy the whole space of 
this article: not because the hygienic side 
of dress has not been most fully con- 
sidered by many able writers, but because 
considerations of how to combine the 
beautiful with the hygienic have been most 
lamentably neglected. For instance, nearly 
all authorities on hygiene absolutely veto 
the use of corsets, and maintain that it 
is impossible for the internal organs to 
behave normally under the restraining in- 
fluence of whalebone and steel. On the 
other hand, those who have studied dress 
in its xesthetic aspects are very loath to 
dispense with these important accessories, 
Cannot the opposing interests of hygiene 
and esthetics be reconciled in the latest 
modification of the short, plastic, and 
practically unboned corset? For my part 
I believe a solution of the problem, if not 
already found, is quite possible without 
doing violence to the susceptibilities of 
those who plead for the retention or for 
the abandonment of stays. Then again 
Physical beauty culture—the care of 
Culture the skin and the complexion, 
come to the hands and the nails—is 
stay. another department of physi- 


cal culture which well repays the time 
and trouble spent upon it. 

The most important element, however, in 
physical culture is the systematic develop- 
ment of the muscular system combined 


with appropriate breathing exercises, 
Physical culture also takes into considera- 
tion such apparently unimportant matters 
as the manner in which babies should be 
carried by their nurses, the shape and 
height of the chairs on which children sit 
and of the desks at which they write, and 
even the manner in which the pen is held 
and the style of writing are not neglected. 

But enough has been said to indicate 
that physical culture does not deserve to 
be relegated to the limbo of temporary 
crazes and popular fads, but rather that it 
should be regarded as a serious necessity 
for the health and happiness of women 
and for the maintenance of our national 
physique. 








